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CONDUCTORS AND CONDUCTING 


By WILLIAM WALLACE 
(Continued from August number, page 692) 


III.—TuHE CONDUCTOR IN THE MAKING 


The conductor is not born: he is not made: he 
makes himself. He does not spring suddenly to 
the platform without having undergone a long 
process of training by the assimilation of all the 
orchestral music that ever he heard, and by 
watching with vigilant eye the movements of different 
conductors and the methods by which they obtain 
their effects. It is necessary that he should be 
endowed with that mysterious quality, an inherent 
predisposition for music, but we need not quarrel 
with the biologists who ask us to explain the 
expression. Let it suffice that we admit the 
existence of the predisposition. 

It is not every musician who devotes himself 
purely to conducting from the outset ; the oppor- 
tunities are too few: but from the very nature of 
his musical disposition he is sensitive to rhythm, 
and in memorising in silence some familiar 
movement, he may find himself mentally performing 
the actions of the conductor. 

There is no difficulty nowadays in the way of a 
student acquiring almost automatically a knowledge 
of the orchestral répertoire. He is present when 
concertos are rehearsed at the orchestral practices 
of his music school, and whether the performances 
are good or indifferent, he at least hears the 
development of theme and sequence of motives, 
and these take root in his mind. His opportunities 
for listening to orchestral music are unlimited. 
The publication of miniature scores, which has 
been of immense educational value to the amateur 
as well, enables the student to refresh his mind 
before a performance, if he has not already marked 
his own readings, and to insert fresh points that 
have struck him in the interpretations of different 
conductors. 

Even though some orchestral scores and 
pianoforte arrangements may be out of reach or 
beyond his purse, he will be surprised to find how 
much ‘comes back’ to him on a_ second 
performance. This, too, can happen in the case of 
works which have not attracted him, but which he 
has been compelled to listen to in a programme 
while waiting for the composition that he has 
specially wished to hear. 

_ Often indeed it is the banal theme that intrudes 
itself when he is trying to remember the ampler, 
nobler moments. ‘This unconscious memory is an 
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important part of the musician’s equipment, but it 
is of paramount importance to the performer, 
whether he be instrumentalist, singer, or conductor. 
Education in music never comes to a standstill so 
long as sound is audible, and an alert memory is 
to the conductor as indispensable as an acute ear. 

In a case in which the student has never actually 
conducted a work in the orchestral répertoire, and 
may be quite a stranger to the score, his recollection 
of the orchestral ‘points,’ emi, and working out, 
will give him confidence, and his interpretation 
may reflect new lights. 

On its psychological side the character of music 
is such that it will enter and fix itself in the mind 
whether we wish it or not, and the musician who 
finds himself called upon to conduct works in the 
répertoire will possess the advantage of having 
already learnt them by heart, and thus have all the 
more time for studying their interpretation, if, 
indeed, he has not already decided upon his own 
individual readings. 

The instrumentalist who ultimately arrives at the 
conductors desk has one great advantage in that 
during his routine work in the orchestra he has 
come directly under the beat of a number of 
conductors, all widely diverse in their aims and 
methods, but it is singular how very little an 
orchestral player retains of the general effect of the 
music which he performs. He is so much 
occupied with his part that the concentration 
demanded does not permit his attention to wander, 
or to arrive at a critical estimate of the work asa 
whole. What he does gain, however, is some 
insight into the principles which guide different 
conductors as _ interpreters, and he becomes 
tempered to the discipline observed at rehearsals. 

These are conditions which affect every musician, 
whether he aims at wielding the baton or following 
a less conspicuous department in his art. 

The only way to learn conducting is through 
practical experience, and this branch of musical 
education is being developed on lines which show 
great breadth of mind in those who have 
originated it. It has come about that the 
conductor’s seat is far from being the sacred 
preserve of a few, as it had been in the past, and 
that the student who aspires to it is no longer 
to be judged guilty of trespass. To put it 
plainly, conducting is accepted as part of the 
musician’s training. Whether he will ever have a 
chance of using the stick outside his school is 
another matter: if the opportunity arrives, he will 
be able to point to his apprenticeship. 

But there is one part of the training which is by 
no means the least essential, though it does not 
appear to have been taken into account; it has 
slipped unobtrusively into the general scheme. It 
is this: the student is enabled to hear what the 
orchestra sounds like at the conductor’s desk—a very 
different affair from the sound that reaches him as 
one of the audience. In the days of the old 
St. James’s Hall, a seat on the orchestra was an 
invaluable ‘observation post’ for studying 





orchestration, taking into account the difference in 
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the dynamics of sound between that which was 
heard behind the orchestra and that which reached 
the listener facing the orchestra. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that in one hall in England 
the forte of the trombones appears to be less than 
a meszo-forte at the conductor’s desk, and in another 
hall the oboe is all but inaudible. In these cases 
the conductor will rely upon the orchestra to explain 
local idiosyncrasies of acoustics. 

But the novice has to know something more 
than the score which he is studying: he will learn 
his first lesson from pain, as we shall see when we 
come to consider the Physical Aspect of the Beat. 
He will have to gain control of his arms: they 
must move in obedience to the rhythm of his mind. 
The gesture can be cultivated by practice, or it 
may be present as a natural endowment. In any 
event it is the outward sign of the consciousness of 
rhythm. 

Rhythm to the musician is so vital, so elemental 
a content of his work that he can never escape it. 
He cannot think in terms of music without feeling 
its power. It may not be his ‘strongest sense,’ but 
its absence is inconceivable. 

Let us examine this. The mental equipment 
of the musician consists of a series of endow- 
ments or gifts, one of which, memory, has been 
mentioned. But striking individual differences 
are to be found. It is singular that the feeling 
forand appreciation of rhythm are almost as variable 
as the sense of pitch or the perception of tonality. 
The presence of these qualities is not to be found 
in all musicians in equal strength, but they are 
of primary importance in conducting. Unless he 
masters such weaknesses—scarcely grave enough | 
to be called defects—the conductor in the making 
starts at a disadvantage. And the disadvantage 
is so great that unless he overcomes it, and that} 
speedily, he will find himself a conductor in the 
unmaking, in the undoing. 

It will not be disputed that rhythm in music is 
passing through a phase due to some extent to the 
non-rhythmic sounds which are less a protest against, 
than a denial of, an article of musical faith. 
Anything so orthodox as four-in-the-bar, is con- 
signed to outer darkness. A score of to-day, or 
even of to-morrow, looks as if built up on some 
adaptation of the Morse code, the S.O.S. of which 
appears in the Scherzo of the C minor. (At the 
beginning, the four bars after the second pause, 
the second group of three crotchets for the horn 
being changed into a dotted minim—and these 
bars repeated until help arrives !) 

No doubt in time we shall become inured to 
vagaries of rhythm just as we have not succumbed 
to the hurricanes of orchestration. No! Rhythm 
is now restless, whimsical, but no more eccentric 
than that adopted by Rossi in his broken sempi 
mentioned earlier (see AZusical Times, p. 20 of this 
year). 

It may be a question how far a novice should be 
entrusted with a score chiefly remarkable for its 
disregard of steadiness of rhythm before he has 
* played himself in’ with less hazardous experiments 





—leaping out at syntax before he has had some 
elementary practice. If he is wise he will saye 
himself much mortification in presence of the 
orchestra by confining himself at first to the 
répertoire, not courting disaster with little-know, 
and complex works. 

In music in which the rhythm and time-signature 
change frequently, it is well for the conductor ip 
the making so to steep himself in it that while he 
is directing each moment of sound, his mind js 
anticipating the bars that are about to be played, 
and the arm, trained by silent practice, responds 
automatically. This is somewhat analogous to the 
work of an instrumentalist, who. when reading at 
sight, is mentally recording the technique required 
for two or three bars ahead of that which he js 
playing. 

As has already been pointed out, the restlessness 
in modern music is no new thing. Three examples 
of frequent time alterations of time-signatures have 
been given, one of the 17th century, and two 
of the middle period of the 19th. There is 
piquancy ina scene in ‘ Les Festes de Thalie’, the firs 
performance of which was given on August 14, 1714, 
in Paris. Thalia intrudes upon what Melpomen 
considers her domain, and characteristically the 
quarrel has sixteen changes of time-signature in 
forty-four bars. In the sequel, given on October 9 in 
the same year, Thalia asks her rival, “Du modeme 
Amphion qui régna dans ces lieux, Vous donnoissez 
les lyriques merveilles ? Consultez-les A vos concerts 
nouveaux, Elles reprochent cent deffauts, Capables 
d’allarmer les scavantes oreilles.’ Polymnia retorts, 
‘Les enfants d’Appollon ont, méprisé vos Vers. 
Thalia answers back, “Les Eléves d’Orphée ont 
déchire vos Airs.’ So they were already at it in 
1714, and two hundred and ten years later there 
are pupils of Apollo who also ‘rend melodies.’ 

It is true that Beethoven, in his ritmo de due, 
tre, and guattro battute did not dispense with the 
bars, but this is not quite the same as changing the 
time-signature. In Op. 127 the introduction of six 
bars in % is repeated twice in the course of the 
extended movement in i, and the same work 
contains a similar example. Again, in Op. 13 
there are momentary episodes which, however, do 
not interrupt the continuity to any extent. Is 
there any conclusion to be derived from the fact 
that these works have high ofvs numbers ? 

Changes of time-signature in our own day have, 
so to speak, become legitimized, and call for more 
‘action’ on the part of the conductor than ‘the 
placid measures of a bygone day.’ Berlioz, in the 
Incantation Music in ‘The Childhood of Christ, 
has the movement in j, but barred ? plus ¢ 
throughout. In ‘Tristan,’ in the last Act, Wagner 
has one bar of 3, then three of 2, one of 3, two 
of 3, then three of 3. Later on he has one bar 
of 3, one of #, two of 3, one of 4, one of 3, with 
five further changes in the next eight bars, when 
the 3 is established. When he uses the time 
signature of §, he seems to have apprehensions 
about its safety, for he dissects it into ? and ; with 
a dotted bar-line. Vincent d’Indy does the same 
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in his second Symphony, the rhythm remaining 
constant for the most part, with rare interruptions 
by f, 3, and 4. 

One other example is worth quoting. In a 
certain work a short movement is barred thus— 
four bars of 7,?, two of 2, four of %*, one of £, seven 
of ’s, two of 2, two of *.’, two of 2, four of 42, one 
of ¢, and six of * Then the composer has a 
glorious splash among sharps and flats. In one 
fairly short movement he has the signatures C flat, 
D, C flat, D, B, C flat, E, B flat, C flat, E, D flat, 
E, D flat, C flat, the logical sequence of which is 
not quite so obscure as the changes would suggest. 
The work was a Sonata, and the casehardened 
composer was the modest and retiring Sterndale- 
Bennett!!! Talk of exempla priorum! 

As regards works in the modern répertoire and 
in the libraries of orchestral societies, the aspirant 
has the opportunity for hearing over and over 
again performances which, on every repetition, 
disclose new things to him. What looked at first 
a piece of barefaced padding may possess an 
unsuspected but important ‘inwardness,’ and justify 
its existence. There is always something to be 
learnt, even at the dullest and most pedestrian 
rehearsal. 

The routine of a school orchestra should never 
be set down as uninteresting. A student may give 
a reading of a concerto too remote for serious 
consideration. But the listener, from his very 
disapproval of the reading, is storing up in his 
mind the continuity of the composer’s thought, so 
that when he attempts to reconstruct the work in 
silence he makes a note of points which, had he 
the baton, he would make prominent. The 
conductor who shapes himself towards his great 
goal, even though he never may reach it, is 
absorbing and assimilating thoughts, and these, if 
fortune smiles upon him, will lead him forward. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TENOR AND HIS SONGS: 
A COMPLAINT 
By Er1K BREWERTON 


The tenor is regarded as having a rather enviable 
lot, for he is one of a small number and it is the 
fortune of minorities to be respected—when they 
are not ignored. As an opera singer the tenor 
receives the respect due to one who is in great 
demand : off the stage, unless he is content to 
adopt the flutings of a drawing-room style, he feels 
that he is in danger of exchanging honour for 
obscurity—for the tenor, the ‘spoilt darling’ of 
opera, is often the scorn of the devotees of the 
art song.’ He is supposed to care for nothing 
but high notes and sickly sentiment, and when 
we think of him, we think instinctively of Tosti 
and Balfe, of Frederic Clay and Stephen Adams. 
ae French even have a phrase défe comme un 
ténor. 





However, a little consideration will show that if 
we leave aside opera and confine our attention to 
songs, the tenor is to be compassionated rather 
than condemned, being ‘more sinned against than 
sinning.’ ‘The normal male voice is the baritone ; 
the tenor voice is comparatively rare. The 
baritone, therefore, receives consideration where the 
tenor is neglected. In other words, he has most 
of the best songs written for him, while to the tenor 
have been dedicated most of the worst. ‘The great 
song-writers of the last century—Schubert, Loewe, 
Schumann, Franz, Brahms, Grieg—have all written 
principally for the medium voice. Of these 
composers Schubert has been the most indulgent 
to the tenor, perhaps because Vogl, a tenor singer, 
was one of his intimatefriends. That the baritone 
is the favoured voice of the two is shown not only 
by the example of these composers, but by the fact 
that when their songs are transposed they are 
almost invariably transposed down. We buy 
Schumann and Schubert in the original or in the 
transposed edition, and with few exceptions the 
new keys are a tone or a minor third lower than 
the original. Many of their best-known songs have 
never been published in keys to suit a pure tenor. 
‘Whither’ (“ Wohin’) of Schubert was written in 
G, which will suit the soprano, and is often sung in 
F to suit a lower voice, but it has never been 
published in A flat, which is the one key in which 
a tenor can sing it satisfactorily. ‘The baritone, as 
against the tenor, has it both ways. He can 
sing nearly all the high songs in other keys, trans- 
posed a tone or a minor third down, and in 
addition he has dozens of songs written expressly 
for him. He can sing the ‘Erl King’ of Schubert 
in F or in E. The tenor has to sing it in G, its 
original key, which even so, especially with the 
lower pitch of recent years, is not perfectly suitable 
to his voice; there are too many low D’s in it to 
make him feel happy. 

Loewe is an excellent example of a kindness to 


baritones which they do not fully appreciate. He 
had a high baritone voice, and wrote for it. The 


tenor sees plenty of top F’s and G’s in the score, 
and his heart rejoices, but when he sees important 
phrases finishing on low B flats and declamatory 
passages round the E flat a fourth above, his heart 
is doubly depressed. Out of the two volumes 
published by Peters, containing a selection of 
twenty-six songs, there are only two, “The Fisher- 
man’ and ‘The Goldsmith’s Daughter,’ which a tenor 
could sing, and even then he would have to face 
several low B’s. Further, to drag these songs up into 
a tenor compass would mean such a violent trans- 
position—a major third or even a fourth—that the 
whole colour of them would be lost. Lowering 
them a tone, however, does not damage them 
nearly to the same extent, and thus the obliging 
publishers accommodate the bass and the baritone 
with editions in lower keys. Once more the tenor 
is left out in the cold. 

So meticulous a musician as Franz objected to 
his songs being transposed, and he favours a 
compass from low B flat to F or G flat. Now the 
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‘line’ of his song, so to speak, will run through 
middle B flat. The line of a tenor song should 
run through C or C sharp, and sometimes even 
D. B flat is not a tenor’s master-note; below C 
his voice gradually and inevitably weakens. A 
song need not go high to suit a tenor voice: it isa 
question of the average note, or of the ‘line.’ 


Mendelssohn’s ‘On wings of song’ can be sung 
quite well by a tenor in its original key of A flat. Its 
compass is E flat to F, but the curve of the melody 
lies between C and the upper F, where a tenor’s 
middle notes lie, and he should be able to obtain 
such a good tone within that fourth as to obviate 
the necessity for singing the song in B flat, which is 
the key in which it is to be found in the “Tenor 
Album’ published by Boosey. 


The later song-writers such as Wolf, Strauss, and 
Rachmaninov have not favoured the high voice 
so much as extended the compass of the song at 
both ends. As a rule the modern song-writer 
cannot express himself within a tenth, ninth, or 
even within an octave as Schubert or Schumann 
could. ‘Cecily,’ of Strauss, for example, soars up 
to top B, but it also touches the B two octaves 
lower. Many of Rachmaninov’s songs reach 
B flat: the comforting words ‘for tenor’ may 
appear on the copy, but what is the use of this 
temporary burst of fine weather if we sink after- 
wards into a depressing atmosphere of low C’s and 
D’s? It is the phrase that counts. A single 
note here and there may be excused; it may be 
circumvented or even changed, but a_ whole 
phrase is irreconcilable. It stares at us defiantly 
and is crass. Some modern songs, it is no 
exaggeration to say, need two singers, one for the 
phrases at the top, the other for the phrases 
nearly two octaves below. ‘Too often there are 
these extremes; there is no middle. ‘To inscribe 
‘for high voice’ over a song simply because there 
is a high A flat or B flat init, isa misnomer. An 
occasional high note does not make a song, though 
it may spoil it. ‘To write for a voice, it is not 
enough to know its extreme limits; the composer 
should know its norm, its average. To train the 
tenor voice needs perseverance ; to write for it needs 


sympathy. Mozart and Handel had this sympathy, 
and so also had Beethoven, when he wrote 
* Adelaide.’ 


The tenor will be disappointed with Wolf for 
two reasons; first, the subjects of his songs are 
more suited to a woman than to a man, and 
second, that the musical phrase is too often on 
low notes. ‘The tenor anxiously looks for notes 
between low B flat and the E flat above. When 
he sees several, a dozen top A’s will not charm him, 
and he throws the song aside. This may be 
considered rather a crude method of procedure, 
but the tenor voice, like the pianoforte, is an instru- 
ment of a certain compass—although not quite 
like the pianoforte, because its extreme notes 
at the top and the bottom can only occasionally be 
used. A modern composer might write excellent 
music for the pianoforte in a compass of nine 





octaves, but as the compass of the instrumen 
is at present only seven octaves and three notes 
nobody would be sorry for him if pianists 
neglected his compositions. The tenor’s workin, 
compass is from F to A, the tenth above; only 
very occasionally should he be called upon to sing 
above the A or below the F. 


In short, the tenor has a real grievance, inasmuch 
as he has little or no share in the great amount of 
songs that have been written in recent years. His 
voice, the envy of the public, is neglected or 
misunderstood by musicians. Song after song he 
sees appropriated by the soprano or the baritone 
but his répertoire dwindles, and he is considered 
unenterprising—but through no fault of his own, 
He may raise the pitch of his pianoforte the 
fraction of a tone and transpose a few songs into 
higher keys, but in far too many cases he has to 
leave beautiful songs alone or sing them admitting 
that they do not quite suit his voice. No wonde 
he falls back on operatic airs and royalty ballads, 
the composers of which at any rate know thei 
craft; and if Roger Quilter is a favourite of 
his it is partly because he has written in sever 
cases expressly and sympathetically for the teno 
voice. 

What is needed is a greater discrimination. 4 
good song-writer should know whether his song 
to be written for the female or for the male voice, 
and then decide which of the different varieties of 
each voice it is to suit. The idea that the soprano 
voice is identical with the tenor except for an 
unimportant difference of an octave in pitch i 
crude. Handel wrote the florid ‘Every valle 
shall be exalted’ specifically for tenor, and the 
florid “Rejoice greatly’ specifically for soprano. 
To interchange the parts would be essentially wrong, 
Similarly a serenade should be sung by a man, and 
if that of Strauss sounds better sung by a soprano 
than bya tenor, then there is a serious fault in style 
which mars the music, however delightful it may be 
in detail. Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide’ is eminently for 
a tenor, and should be left in its original key o 
B flat and not tampered with by ladies and trans 
posed into A flat or G. 


At present the tenor who is a tenor and nots 
misguided and discontented baritone, is, as regard 
serious songs, doomed to a comparatively dis 
appointing time. He will querulously complain 
that the soprano and the baritone have all the best 
tunes. Modern composers are urgently required 
by him, for though they would be writing for 4 
minority it would be for such a neglected and 
famished minority that they might acquire : 
popularity such as they would never obtain from 
the hundreds of baritones who do not know hor 
well off they already are. But as things stand # 
present, one is inclined to prophesy that with the 
decline of oratorio the tenor of the concert plat 
form, who is not Jdéfe, who takes his musi 
seriously, will soon find himself confronted with 
only two possible courses: either to go into open 
or into liquidation. 
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GEORGE III., 
HANDEL, AND MAINWARING 
By WiLu1aM C. SMITH 


(Assistant in charee as Printed Music, British Museum) 


Research in connection with Newman Flower’s 
recent biography of Handel has brought to light 
an extremely interesting copy of Mainwaring’s 
‘Memoirs of the life of the late George Frederic 
Handel,’ published anonymously in 1760. 

This copy, one of five possessed by the British 
Museum, belongs to the royal collection of books 
formerly owned by George III. and acquired by 
the British nation from George IV., in 1823. 
The volume is worth special notice on account of 
the many manuscript notes that it contains. 
Apparently, these notes were all written by the 
same hand, and there is some reason for thinking 
that George III. may have written them himself. 
If not, they must have been added by someone in 
close touch with the king and Court, and who for 
some reason recorded the expressed opinions of 
George III. as the latter read, discussed, and 
criticized the first published life of the Master 
musician of the time. 

Although the writer of the present article, who 
discovered the notes, is unable to come to a 
definite conclusion on the question of authorship, 
he is inclined to the opinion that George III. was 
personally interested. There are some obvious 
objections to the theory that they were written by 
the king himself, although the handwriting has in 
places a remarkable similarity to that of a 
contemporary concert bill written by George III. 

Before examining the notes and presenting 
internal evidence, it may be as well to point out 
the keen interest that the king took in Handel 
and performances of his works. 

The great Handel Commemorations of 1784 
and later years were warmly supported by the 
monarch, and amongst the royal autographs in 
the British Museum there exists the original of the 
following letter from George III. to the Marquis 
of Carmarthen, Chamberlain of the Queen’s 
Household : 


Queen’s House, Feby- 27th, 1790. 

I have just received the Duke of Leed’s note 
enclosing the Letter addressed to Him by his brother 
Director of the Ancient Concert on the Subject of 
resuming the Festival at Westminster Abbey; its 
having subsided for the two last Year’s was not at 
my instigation but from the trial of W" Hastings in 
Westminster Hall. If the Duke of Leeds can find 
means of securing certain Days for the Musical 
Performances in Westminster Abbey I shall most 
willingly attend them, and considering how thoroughly 
the Public as well as the House of Peers seem tired 
of the Attendance in Westminster Hall I should not 
think this difficult to be effected. G. R. 


Samuel Arnold dedicated his famous edition of 
Handel’s works to George III., and in the 
dedication pays the following tribute to the king: 

Capital as the works of this great Master have ever 


been considered, they must however, according to the 
fluctuations of taste, have been in great measure 





confined to the Closets and Studies of the curious had 
not your Majesty’s Judgement and Munificence kept 
them alive, and by your support and approbation 
taught the world to feel their force and energy. 


In the diary of Fanny Burney (Madame 
d’Arblay) is recorded an unexpected meeting which 
that writer had with King George III. in Kew 
Gardens in 1789, and the appended extract is 
further evidence of the high opinion which the 
king had of Handel : 


He [the King] next talked to me a great deal of my 
dear father [Dr. Burney], and made a _ thousand 
inquiries concerning his History of Music. This 
brought him to his favourite theme, Handel ; and he 
told me innumerable anecdotes of him, and particularly 
that celebrated tale of Handel’s saying of himself, 
when a boy, ‘ While that boy lives, my music will never 
want a protector.’ And this he said I might relate to 
my father. 

Then he ran over most of his oratorios, attempting to 
sing the subjects of several airs and choruses, but so 
dreadfully hoarse that the sound was terrible. 


In view of these facts, it would not be surprising 
to find comments on the composer and his con- 
temporaries written by the king in a work formerly 
in the royal possession. 
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CONCERT BILL IN THE HANDWRITING OF 


GEORGE Iil. 


Reference has been made to a concert bill. A 
reproduction of this taken from Zhe Quarterly 
Musical Magazine and Review, vol. i., 1818, is 
given here, and the reader can compare it with the 
handwriting of the selected extracts reproduced 
from the Mainwaring volume. 

The following transcriptions of the notes are not 
quitecomplete. It has been impossible to decipher 
some portions, and the German script used at 
times has presented special difficulties. Some of 
the less interesting passages are omitted. The 
notes occur as a rule at the bottom of the page, 
with indication marks in the printed text showing 
the connection. In this article the page of the 
Mainwaring volume is given, and sufficient of the text 
or subject-matter to make the manuscript additions 
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intelligible. 


lined in the transcriptions. 


First title-page, preceding portrait, following the 
> is the addition: 


words ‘George Frederic Handel, 
By Mainwaring, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Page 53.—In the printed foot-note referring to 
and other wind 
‘Agrippina’ at 
identified with 
forest or hunting horns (in a manuscript addition), 


the use of ‘French Horns’ 
instruments in the production of 
Venice, the French horns are 


and a note has been added: 


N.B. Forest Horns is the true Appellation of that 
excellent Instrument; the French call them Hunting 


Horns ; and only the Land of Fools calls them French 
Horns. There is not a player on that or any other 
Wind Instrument but Bohemians, Saxons, or 


Hannoverians. The English are too fond of vice 
and discord to have any turn for musick. 


Page 359 con- 
tains considerable 
manuscript 
matter, some of 
which is_ inde- 
cipherable, and | 
subject to several 
alterations. The 
references are of 
particular interest, = weit 
and a complete | £ : . 

”- 


whofe fervice he. 








+ eeugeanr eA a y KS wench b Meg » Ad. Us ahapsd re aver Ant hwy 
ably rere the Play we a9) Prnsetvsda Lhe bLeOo nerm 

question of author- ee Warten ote abe whe fob 

ship. At theend } An Mune ob ( bof 

of the printed peueyss 4.428 +? thiald rohoot, 

foot-note which ; ety (he hy Sehoor Alvear vende 

speaks of the very ane % ae ae aise 

high esteem in “ANUSCRIPT NOTE FROM PAGE 8 OF THE 


Illegible passages omitted are indicated 
by .. . and uncertain words are queried. Passages 
underlined in the original notes are similarly under- 


a perfonage, he promifed to re- 
turn, the moment he could obtain: 
permiffion, ‘from. -the ’ Pringey; ey 


y iaC 


shall find favour [?] at least to His, and it is below 

- to anyone, while [?] she is true to Her George. 
When the Election was over the King received the 
account from Fisher ; and coolly replyed He was happy 
His Dean and Eleven Canons protected Him. 

On the Sunday when all went to the Cathedral He 
commanded the Chapter if they had on the building [?] 
the person publick reports supposed ; the Dean reply’d 
yes ; G. III. went into His private closet with his . . . 
and Aylward whom He neverhad seen in his life per- 
formed on the organ with the greatest propriety but some 
degree of fear, Fisher having told him He would not 
have succeeded had He not been allowed to owne that 
G. III. said all ye other Candidates were unworthy of 
. in the Organ loft. 








In the right hand margin of the same page (59) 
there is a further reference to the words ‘ judges of 
music’ already mentioned, which is as follows: 


N.B. Mr. Kelway the person I placed as Director 
and Conductor of my Private Concert and as 
Harpsichord Master to (Jueen Sophia . . . 


Joseph Kelway 
(1702?-82) was 
appointed In. 
structor on the 
Harpsichord to 
Queen Charlotte 
(Sophia) in 1761. 
The reference 
quoted here is 
very suggestive of 
the royal hand in 
these comments. 


was. retained, 


yt , 
‘ rere > 
eee —— shtS 2% 


Pages 83 & 84 
record the success 
of ‘Rinaldo’ and 
criticisms of the 
opera by some un- 
named musicians. 
One of the critics 


ie ae 3 
Ag ‘é boty 
2227. ad 


bhesk Hat tat tof; 


MAINWARING VOLUME 


which Alessandro Scarlatti’s Cantatas were held referred to in the printed text by Mainwaring as 


by “judges of music,’ 
followed by : 


N.B. M* Kelway by far the finest player both on 
the Organ or Harpsichord I ever heard and Master of 
the very worthy D? Aylward Organist of St. George’s 
Chappel Windsor, who owes his Election there entirely 
to his good Morals and being in my opinion the best 
musician in the Kingdom, and . . . very straight in 
his Honour and manner. 


The first portion of this manuscript note, from 
“N.B.’ to ‘very worthy,’ has been deleted. The 


note continues on the left-hand margin of the 


page : 
none of the Cannons dared vote against Him. 
Friend Fisher voted from opinion, 
gratitude to his only Patron. 
found 


My 
this Dean from 
Majendie because he 
He must as also Wilson. Pastor Fido kept 
away because He could not carry this agt [against ?] 
G’s [?] wish, a private good character and His 
Sovercign’s desire of having this . . . man as well as 
a good Christian for organist. Dean of Bristhol [?] by 
Elizy’s [?] orders supports His King . . . and never 














there is a reference mark 


* This great man’ (page 8, /. 4) is further described 

in a manuscript note as: 
that wretched little crooked ill natured insignificant 
writer Player and musician the late D*- Green 
Organist and Composer to King George [I. who forbad 
his composing the Anthems at his Coronation 
Oct. 22" 1727. and ordered that G. F. Hendel should 
not only have that great honour but except the 1** choose 
his own words. He had but four Weeks for doing this 
wonderful work which seems scarcely credible as to 
the first it is perhaps the most perfect if possible [?] 
of all His superb Compositions. 


Maurice Greene (1695?-1755) is generally 
credited with having had a strong admiration 
for Handel, whom he allowed to perform on 
the organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral, where Greene 
was organist from 1718 to 1727. He was 
connected with the Academy of Ancient Music, 
but withdrew from _ that institution when 
Bononcini was expelled for fraud. This event 
may. have prompted the reference to Greene as 
crooked and ill-natured. 
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Page 85, Mainwaring text: 


Soon after his [Handel’s] return to Hanover [1711] 
he made twelve chamber Duettos for the practice of 
the late Queen, then electoral Princess. 


The following manuscript note, referring to one 
of the Duets, “Se tu, non lasci amore’ (German 
Handel Society’s Edition, vol. xxxii.), has been 
added : 

The fine Duet in the Messiah is one of them, O 
Death where is thy Sting, O Grave where is thy 
Victory. 

Page 88.—Mainwaring has a reference to the 
works composed by Handel for the Thanksgiving 
after the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, and to the 
following sentence: “But let the grand Te Deum 
and Jubilate speak for themselves,’ a manuscript 
foot-note has been added: 

George III. agrees with Hendel that the Dettingen 
Te Deum is far superior; it has more effect from the 
subject being treated with a degree of force approaching 
to Inspiration, and exceeds eventhe Hallelujah Chorus 
in the Messiah and if possible Worthy is the Lamb, 
and the unexpected Amen at the close. 


Page 90.—The well-known but apocryphal story 
of the Water Music and Handel’s restoration to 
royal favour has been dealt with in Newman 
Flower’s biography of Handel, and elsewhere. 
Mainwaring’s account has the following humorous 
addition : 

This is admired by all the world except Zink but He 
shall Play it every day on the French Horn or Trumpet 
on board the Royal Yacht till He knows every Note by 
heart und G. Griesbach soll beystehen und als erster 
Geige den Tackt schlagen. [ ... and Griesbach 
shall be present, and as first violin shall beat time. ] 


Little is known of Zink, whose poor opinion 
of the ‘Water Music’ caused this outburst. 
The name occurs amongst the players of the 
bassoon and also of the tromboni or sackbuts in 
Burney’s account of the Handel Festival perfor- 
mances in Westminster Abbey. 

G. Griesbach was one of a well-known family of 
musicians, of whom further particulars are given 
below in the notes which refer to pages 96-98 of 
the Mainwaring volume. 

Page 92.—George I. granted a pension of 4200 
to Handel, and the Mainwaring reference to the 
king has the following manuscript foot-note: 


Georg Ludewig und Georg Friedrich fe¥ren die 
Handelsche Musick mit gleichem Geschmack wie auch 
das Liebe Vatterland und treue Hanndéversche 
Landskindern wie der[?] G. Griesbach wird niemals 
iiberschlagen. [Georg Ludewig and Georg Friedrich 
are both admirers of Handel’s music and the beloved 
Fatherland, and the true Hanoverians like [?] 
G. Griesbach will never topple over. } 


Pages 93-95 deal with Pope’s failure to appreciate 
Handel’s musical genius, and the poet’s con- 
fession 

that his ears were of that untoward make, and 

reprobate cast, as to receive his [Handel’s] music, 

which he was persuaded was the best that could be, 


with as much indifference as the airs of a common 
ballad. 





Continuing the subject, Mainwaring states on 
page 95 that 
The greatest talents are often accompanied with the 
greatest weaknesses, 


and at this point a note has been added: 

I cannot with patience hear so wretched a remark 
from a little rimer take up the attention of M’*. 
Manwaring ; with G, III. it has not more weight than 
that of D". Green, both deserve pity, or contempt, but 
no warmth from those who love either harmony or 
melody, the former is one of the attributes of Heaven. 


Pages 96-98 describe Handel’s residence at 
Cannons, and the establishment of the Royal 
Academy of Music for the performance of Italian 
Operas (1720-28). The passage has a note on the 
question of the royal patronage of music: 

Esther, Acis and Galatea, As pants the Hart, and at 
least five more Anthems were composed there ; neither 
Science nor any other useful pursuit that is not dis- 
graced by being the object of gain, can be advanced 
but by the purses of the Great, what would have been 
the fate of a Deserter in 1756, from the Hannoverian 
Foot Guards whilst in England, to have played at the 
Octagon Chappel at Bath, had not G, III. at the 
expence of His private purse made him a Sternkucker 
fastronomer] if G. Griesbach does not understand the 
word F. Griesbach or M'. Fischer the Hautbois can 
explain it. 

The deserter referred to was Sir William 
Herschel (1738-1822), who had a varied career 
before achieving fame as an astronomer. Born in 
Hanover and brought up as a musician, he entered 
the Hanoverian Guards as oboist. He also 
performed on the violin. After the defeat of 
Hastenbeck, July 26, 1757, according to one 
account, his parents privily shipped him off to 
Dover. The penalties of desertion were thus 
incurred, but he was pardoned by George III. at 
his first interview in 1782. In 1766 he was 
organist at the Octagon Chapel at Bath, and 
conducted concerts and oratorios. He had at 
least five nephews of the name of Griesbach, who 
formed the principal members of the King’s 
Band. George (the eldest) was violinist and 
leader, Frederick was oboist, and pupil of the 
famous J. C. Fischer. *Grove’ says: 

He [Herschel] came to England with the regiment 
about 1757, and was stationed at Durham. He soon 
became organist of Halifax Parish Church, and 
continued so until 1766, when he was appointed 
organist of the Octagon Chapel, Bath. 


It may be interesting at this point to quote a 
fairly early reference to the Queen’s Band, with 
which the Griesbach family was closely associated. 
It is taken from an article on the “ Royal Patronage 
of Music,’ published in the Quarterly Musical 
Magazine and Review, London, 1818: 


The band which has constantly enjoyed the honour 
of performing to their Majesties and the Royal Family 
in private, began to be assembled as early as the year 
1777, and was at first composed of only eight persons. 
It was designated ‘ The Queen’s Band.’ The original 
intention was to have made it wholly military, but the 
King understanding that several of the persons selected 
played well on stringed besides wind instruments, and 
perceiving considerable indications of talent among 
them, his Majesty placed them under masters of 
eminence at his own expence, and the result was such 
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as to gratify his expectations. The family of Griesbach 
formed the greater number of this small party. George, 
the eldest, was put under the senior Cramer for the 
violin, and Abel for the study of composition. He 
madea rapid proficiency, and was appointed the leader ; 
Henry, the second, became under Crosdill, a sound and 
excellent player on the violoncello. M! H. G. has not 
the hand of Lindley nor does he play in the ornate 
style of that super-eminent master, but in tone, and 
steadiness in the orchestra, he is not surpassed. 
Frederick Griesbach and Kellner were for three years 
under Fischer, the celebrated Oboe player and the 
former is now without a rival. 


Further information about the members of the 
— ° . 6a , 
Griesbach family can be found in ‘Grove’ and other 


standard dictionaries of music. 


"age 100, dealing with the subject of Radamisto, 
and the rival merits of Senesino the singer and 


Handel the composer: Mainwaring says : 


To the ladies especially, the merits of Senesino 
would be much more obvious than those of Handel. 


This the writer of the foot-note queries : 


dass ist nicht sehr wahrscheinlich, Handel war 
sehr wohl gebauet und fehlt nicht an mianlichen 
aussehen der andere war ein Hammel, [. . . that is 


not very likely ; Handel was a fine man, and not lacking 
in manliness, but the other was a calf. ] 


It is hardly necessary to repeat here any of the 
well-known stories of the various male singers who 
strutted across the Handelian stage. It has long 
been customary to depict Handel himself as a 
rather boorish, ill-mannered person, who made 
little claim on the admiration of the fair sex. A 
truer estimate of his physical appearance, and less 
insistence on his supposed love of over-eating, 
give us a personality anything but unattractive, as 
readers of Newman Flower’s biography will admit. 

Page 10/, still on the subject of Radamisto 
and the famous song, Ombra cara.’ A foot-note 
adds : 


this Song is beautiful but Affani del Pensier, A mio 

Cor, Falsa imagine, all wrote for Cuzzoni, are finer. 

Her voice in 1750, when she was an Old Woman, was 
rs 

equal to that of the angelic Miss [s¢c] Linley in Her 

best days, even when the latter sang Come Goddess 

ever sage and Holy in the Penseroso. 


*Aflani del pensier’ is from ‘Otho,’ ‘A mio 
cor’ from ‘Alcina,’ ‘Falsa imagine’ from ‘ Otho.’ 
Cuzzoni, born about 1700, made her first appear- 
ance in England in 1722, and her last London 
appearance at a benefit concert in 1750, when she 
was ‘ old, poor, and almost voiceless.’ 


"age 105 deals with ‘Muzio Scevola,’ a pasticcio 
produced in 1721 under the auspices of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The three composers to the 
Academy, Attilio Ariosti, Bononcini, and Handel, 
were each supposed to have written one Act and 
an overture. Bononcini provided the second Act, 
and Handel the third. Ariosti’s claim as composer 
of the first Act has been disputed by some writers, 
mainly on the evidence of existing J. C. Smith 
copies of the work, one in the British Museum, 
and one formerly in the possession of Dr. Cummings. 


* Sig". Pipo,’ identified as Filippo Mattei, a violon. 
cellist in the orchestra of the Royal Academy, and 
who was also known as Pipo or Pippo. Chrysander 
accepts the statement that Pipo and not Ariostj 
was the composer of the first Act, but the evidence 
in favour of the claim is not perfectly clear. The 
contemporary edition of the ‘Songs in the Opera 
of Muzio Scevola’ (1721) states that the work 
was ‘Compos’d by Three Famous Masters,’ and 
Pipo can hardly be considered to come within the 
description. Very little is known about him, and 
there is not much to his credit as a composer. 

The manuscript note from the Mainwaring 
volume strongly supports the opinion that Ariosti 
was the composer of the first Act, and not Mattei, 
but the writer may have been merely accepting the 
current opinion, and not in a position to dispute 
the statement of Mainwaring. Further references 
to the question are to be found in Streatfeild’s and 
Chrysander’s biographies of Handel. 
The manuscript note on /age 
follows : 


105 is as 


M' Mainwaring writes for those who have Eyes not 
Ears; for if any can hear that overture without Extasy 
He has no Musick in his Soul; a fine sentiment of 
Shakespear in the Tragedy of Othello; Hendel was as 
superior to flimsy Bononcini as was Scipio Affricanus 
to G. C-y. My dear honoured friend as well as Sub 
Governor Andrew Stone Esq" who nearly loved 
Hendel’s Musick as much as every man of delicate 
feelings Religion, and Virtue must or ought told me 
the Attilio was so bad a composer that He was accused 
of not having written the good [?] Act which fell to his 
share it was so superior to any of hisown Operas that He 
was accus’d of having stolen it when in Italy and 
murthered the real Composer least the Theft should 
have been discovered, I believe this true because my 
ever revered friend was a good man a Christian and 
bred up at Ch. Chur. Oxon, but I know a dead march 
He composed not equal to that in Saul; but far 
superior to that of any other Composer but the 
Herculean G, F. Handel. 


The Dead March referred to is probably the 
march (reproduced opposite) from  Ariosti’s 
“Coriolanus,’ and the vexed question as to the 
rival claims of Ariosti and Mattei must be left at 
this point until further evidence is forthcoming. 


G. C—-—y and Andrew Stone, both referred to 
on page /05, need further comment. 

The former, identified as Gleneral Henry 
Seymour] Conway, politician and soldier (1721-95), 
was dismissed from his offices and employments for 
opposing George III.’s arbitrary measures, 1764, 
and later became Governor of Jersey. If the 
notes under consideration express the king's 
opinions, it is not surprising to find that the 
dismissed General was rated no higher than 
‘flimsy Bononcini.’ 

Andrew Stone (1703-73), whose record is fairly 
well known, was appointed Sub-Governor to 
George III. when the latter’s household was 
reconstructed in 1751 on the death of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, his father. The reference in 
the manuscript note to Stone as ‘My dear 
honoured friend as well as Sub Governor’ seems 





In these copies, the first Act bears the name of 


almost conclusive proof that this note at least was 
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written by the royal hand. In the known career 
of Stone there appears to be no other appointment 
to which this passage could be taken to refer. 
Moreover, it is known that George III. had a 
great admiration for Stone, an opinion strongly 
endorsed here. 

Pages 106, 7, Mainwaring text: 

The perfect authority which Handel maintained over 

the singers and the band, or rather the total subjection 

in which he held them, was of more consequence than 

can well be imagined. . . . Senesino, who, from his 

first appearance had taken deep root, and had long 

been growing in the affections of those whose right to 


dominion the most Civilized nations have ever 
acknowledged, began to feel his strength and 
importance. 





tc 


whose life are well known. ‘Moses Gordon’ 
refers to Lord George Gordon (1751-93), the 
agitator, who embraced the Jewish faith. He 
was convicted of libel against the Government 
and Marie Antoinette, and imprisoned in Newgate 
from 1788 until his death. 

Page 108 deals with the collapse of the 
_Academy in 1728, the quarrels between Handel 
and Senesino and between Faustina and Cuzzoni. 
The added manuscript note is as follows : 

G. F. Handel was ever honest, nay excessively 
polite but like all men of sense would talk all, and hear 
none and scorned the advice of any but the Woman He 


loved, but his Amours were rather of short duration, 
always with [in] the pale of his own profession, but 
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MARCH FROM ARIOSTI'S *‘CORIOLANUS' 


Referring to this passage is the following 
manuscript note: 


This Position is very false for though Pope’s wit 
against Hendel retorts on himself alone, yet the 
Creature of [?] Religion (though not very tolerant, yet 
not less so than that of the Dissenters or Jews, for 
ho one can call either D". Priestly of Birmingham or 
Moses [?] Gordon of Newgate [?] though both originaly 
Presbyterians, Christians) and He beautifully owned 
Women have no characters, therefore they ought obey 
men, not govern them. 


“Dr. Priestly’ (Joseph Priestley, 1733-1804), 
was the theologian and scientist, the details of 


He knew that without Harmony of souls neither love 
nor the creation could have been created and Discord 
| ends here as certainly as the last Trumpet will call us 
| from our various Pleasures [?] to the all merciful seat of 
a merciful but at the same time Righteous Judge 
whether as God the Father or as Our Blessed Redeemer. 


This note is one of the very few references to 
Handel in his relations with women. It is some- 
| what surprising that, in an age when there was 
| much scandal, a public person like Handel did not 
| figure more frequently in the Court and society 
| Bossip of the time than is recorded. The over- 
'whelming demands which his art made upon him, 
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and the satisfaction which he found in the exercise 
of it, may explain his apparent indifference to 
many things attractive to the more ordinary person. 
"age 109, 1. 10, Mainwaring text : 
The late Laureat. 
Manuscript foot-note : 
Colley Cibber. 

Cibber died in 1757. 

Page 110 contains a reference to Colley Cibber’s 
remarks on the personal discords of the Academy 
Singers, and his suggestion that some King of 
Morocco would have known how to bring them to 
order. Mainwaring continues: 

But, had he[Colley Cibber] known anything of the true 
spirit of Handel, he would not have wished them under 








better government. 





The underlined passage has the following note 
in the margin : 
A false position, but it is Oxford not St. John’s 
Cambridge that deals in syllogisms instead of 
solid mathematics; the first is the amusement of Fools, 


the latter good 
to attain a ” 
certain point, in 
viz., the obtain- 
ing the habit of 
coolly search- 
ing for truth; 
there is indeed 
another absurd 
pursuit not ¥ 
much counten- 4 
anced by men 
of Principle at 


~ 


~ 


ML ore 





ty Having one day fome words with Cuz- 
L - zont on her refufing to fing Falfa imagine in 
pk Ortone; Oh! Madame, (faid he) je fgais 
)% bien que Vous étes une veritable Diableffe : 
n&_ mais je Vous ferai feavoir, moi, que je fuis Beel- 
“& zebub le Chéf des Diables. 
$5 her up by the waift, and, if fhe made any more 


. omen pon tormmatt (inst aad - 
. hy Ma fow, kMO 


N.B. D*. Mainwarings Wit or rather impertinence 
frequently overruns the bounds of Common Sense and 
gets into the land of Folly. Slaves must be rogues for 
they have nothing to lose; and Despots void of the 
feelings of humanity; J:B:W,Sp——r. and... 
must tremble but not suffer; for “ Mercy is an Attribute 
to God himself; and Earthly power doth then show 
likest God’s when Mercy Seasons Justice.’ 











The personal references have not been identified. 


Page 113.—Referring to Handel’s visit to Italy 
(1729), Mainwaring says: 
After a short stay in Italy, he returned with Strada, 
Bernachi, Fabri, Bertoldi and others. 


Two manuscript notes have been added. The 


first refers to Strada: 
She was a very Capital Singer, the Songs He wrote 
for Her prove it sufficiently. 


The second refers to Antonio Bernacchi, who had 
made an earlier appearance in London in * Rinaldo,’ 
s7a7 : 
Bernachi was a good Singer, far superior to any we 
now hear at the Haymarket Theatre, but not equal to 
either Senesino 
or Farinelli; 
had party, and 
fashion not 
made all mad 
at that time 
Hendel’s 
Operas must 
have been full, 
yet solid and 
good sense can- 
not always hold 
its proper place 
though folly and 
extravagance 


With this he took 


Cambridge viz WR & for a time may 
M ett aphiscics ae teky eniiels hus prevail. 
which tends . > Sins 
only to unhinge > potdidlnt pw wire mode, bud Her, Casali. ff bi ae Ne 
every good Kim wastinlrs bind D nr w we Fw yographers . 
principle, and o- felon 'by Af 'usret & lar, Kes Dnatey wt Hes Handel _have 
to make man Arr 4 found difficulty 
presumptuous in adequately 
MANUSCRIPT NOTE FROM PAGE 110 OF THE MAINWARING VOLUME explaining the 


and absurd [?]. 


Page 110 continues the same subject as the | sets made against him from time to time. In all 
previous reference and has a printed foot-note | probability there were no real reasons other than 


containing the popular story of Handel’s threat to 
fling Cuzzoni out of the window because she 
refused to sing ‘ Falsa imagine’ in ‘Ottone.’ 
A manuscript addition is as follows : 
Handel as a man of consummate Sense and forcible 
Judgement ever knew that to form a good constitution 
it matters little who makes the Laws provided but 





few are made; but the Execution of them must be 
entrusted to one alone with Courage or Authority 











sufficient to save His Country at the hour of Peril. 
These sentiments are certainly not in conflict with 
the opinions of kingship and constitutional govern- 
ment ascribed to George III. 

Page 11/1 continues the subject of Mainwaring’s 
criticism of Colley Cibber, referred to in a previous 
paragraph in connection with page 7/70. A manu- 
script foot-note is added to the passage : 

It is true they mutinied, and rebelled at last But the 
Slaves of Asiatic and of African Monarchs have often 
done as much: atari at 








| 





those mentioned here—' Party and _ Fashion. 
Apart from the professional jealousies talent like 
his was bound to provoke, he was made the 
storm-centre about which whirled and raged the 
private quarrels of society. 


Page 1/6, Mainwaring text : 


He [Handel] now removed to Covent-garden, and 
entered into a partnership with Rich, the master of 
that house. Hasse and Porpora were the Composers 
at the Hay-market. When the former was invited 
over, it is remarkable that the first question he asked, 
was whether Handel was dead. 


A manuscript note has been added to * Hasse’: 


N.B, With German good sense, but interest that 
Enemy of Virtue and every honorable or Dignified 
feeling at length tempted Hasse to come over. 


Page 118.—Mainwaring laments the fact that 
Handel, in contrast to his rivals (particularly the 
Italian composers, Who were more remarkable for 
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THE 
their melody than harmony) allowed himself to 
give 
too much close and particular attachment to 


harmony, which sometimes led him to neglect the 
melody, even where it ought most to be regarded, 
I mean in Vocal Music. 


A manuscript note has been added referring to 
the terms ‘ harmony’ and ‘ melody’: 

The Author had better shew where G. F. Hendel 
shews a want of Melody; but did the Priest understand 
Musick He would know that Modulation that is true 
Harmony is the Soul of that science, and the creator 
of variety, and that Melody is only . . . 


Page 134, Mainwaring text: 


Indeed in the year 1743, he had some return of his 
paralytic disorder; and the year after fell under the 
heavy displeasure of a certain fashionable lady. 


Manuscript note: 
Lady Brown wife of Sir Thomas Brown. 


Streatfeild states that: 


Lady Brown belonged to the Cecil family. Her 
husband, Sir Robert, had at one time been Resident 
at Venice, where his wife acquired a taste for Italian 
music. On their return to London she posed as a 
patroness of foreign singers, and was one of the first 
London hostesses to give regular musical parties. 
Horace Walpole, writing to Mann in 1743, mentions 
the Sunday evening concerts that she was in the habit 
of giving, according to Burney, ‘at the risk of her 
windows,’ for the London mob in those days was 
nothing if not Sabbatarian. 


Lady Brown is also mentioned in Martinelli’s 
correspondence as a leading London _ hostess 
(‘Martinelli Lettere familiari’). 

The reference to Lady Brown is the last 
manuscript addition to the Mainwaring volume. 

It is admitted that the publication of these notes 
may add little to the main facts of the known life 
of Handel, but as an interesting 18th-century 
record of persons and events, not otherwise 
available to the general reader, they have been 
deemed worthy of reproduction. Moreover, in 
spite of the excellent work already done by 
biographers of Handel, there are still many gaps 
inthe story of his life waiting to be filled in by the 
historian, and many events with which he was 
connected about which very little is known. 


RAG-TIME 
By Harry FarjEOon 


I am not one of those who naturally delight in 
Rag-time. But this for myself I can say: I am 
coming to be able (sometimes) not to be unduly 
conscious of it. In the first blush of its youth. . . 
but no! Rag-time never blushed. It was I that 
blushed, that memorable evening in Massachusetts, 
when first burst upon my scholastic ear those 
distortions which have spiced syncopation out of 
its original purity. (O thou Fourth Species, was it 
for such end thou wert designed and destined ?) 
That music should have come to this! But music 
alone would not have come to this. It is verbal 





accentuation thrust willy-nilly into an opposing 
musical scheme that gives rag-time its true 
atmosphere ; or, more precisely, it is an incorrect 
relation between the pronunciation and the time- 
signature. In Massachusetts this consoling reflection 
did not present itself, but the analyst in me has 
since been freed from that momentary paralysis. 
To offer an example : 











Ex. 1. 
ee are pe =a=— ee 
Ot - —— 
a ——e 
We go walk-ing a ~- long. 


Were the above phrase instrumental there would 
be no suspicion of a triplet. The quaver C in bar 
two would bear a slightly stronger accent than 
would the quaver D. But the first three syllables 
of the words ‘walking along’ fall naturally into 
triplet rhythm, the syllable ‘long’ demanding an 
accent. And thus the negro would sing it, 
obtaining a triplet effect lasting not (as is usual) 
one beat, but a beat and a half, and following 
this by a strong-accent note which really occurs on 
the second half of the second beat. He does 
justice to the words by imposing their sway upon 
the notes regardless of the time-signature. The 
relationship between the two thus’ enforced 
produces an effect not only new in folk-song, but 
different from the syncopations which have 
hitherto obtained in any form of music. 

Now, it must not be thought that Sambo, in his 




















academic enslavement by metrical purity, has 
found the only way out of the difficulty. He 
might have chanted of his peregrinations thus : 
Ex. 2. 
———————— == 
i= | >— = 
We go walk - ing a = long. 
or thus: 
Ex. 3. 
& = SS SS 
We go walk-ing a - long. 
The third version would, indeed, indulge his 


idiosyncrasy to a limited extent, for a mild 
syncopation exists in the dotted minim. But how 
savourless this compared with the quaver tied to 
the minim boasted by Ex. 1! And _ how 
humdrum this triplet, fitted to its appointed place, 
beside that other, sprawling over a beat and a 
half! It is such subtle distinctions as those 
between the first and third versions that make the 
true character of rag-time and embody its one 
claim to be a contributor to art. And, naturally, 
the innovation thus initiated has spread from vocal 
to instrumental music, and one can now perceive 
the raison d’étre of similar effects which have 
never been wedded to words. 

A few sentences back I referred to folk-song. 
It is as the most prominent modern example of 
this ancient method of expression that rag-time 
chiefly merits critical attention. What is there in 
folk-song besides rhythm? Melody, and the 
suggestion of harmony. I say ‘the suggestion,’ 
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because such songs exist as independent tunes ; 
there is no folk-song that does not bear being 
given without accompaniment. Now, the popular 
music of our hoary past sprang into being in the 
times when harmonic understanding was either 
non-existent, rudimentary, or limited; but the 
feeling for harmony has for some centuries been 
so dominant in the European that we may take it 
that there have survived only those tunes which 
conform to the harmonic schemes latterly in 
vogue. In other words, those airs which can be 
naturally harmonized by our major or minor 
scale, or by such forms of the old modes as are 
used in Church, remain appreciated as tunes ; 
while those whose appeal was merely melodic 
became, as the harmonic instinct developed, 
meaningless jargon, and so passed into oblivion. 
I have in my possession Serbian and Indian 
melodies transcribed by personal friends. In 
Serbia the peasants play and sing in parts, and 
their melodies are full of harmonic implication ; 
they would not be tolerated else. The Indian 
tunes, on the other hand, stand or fall by their 
melodic quality alone, for the Indians have neither 
understanding of harmony nor any desire for it. 
Among these traditional airs a few, however, are in 
our major scale, which is merely one of the 
seventy-two modes used in Southern India. 
Should musical development in the East in the 
course of time follow normally the same order as 
it has with us (a most unlikely contingency), it is 
certain that such of this inheritance as did not 
comply with the needs of the new education would 
be discarded as ‘queer,’ and, unless noted down in 
time, would be lost. The major tunes would 
remain, just as have with us those major, minor, or 
Church-modal. 

Now, the negro is a modernized savage. As a 
primitive he is under the necessity of finding his 
own melody ; as a man of to-day he has a whole 
ready-made system of harmony at his command. 
What does he do? How many harmonies does he 
add to those suggested by the ordinary European 
folk-tune? One. It is true that he will decorate 
it with all sorts of modern frills: augmented triads, 
consecutive fifths and sevenths, and so on—but 
these are exuberance and excrescence only, in 
many cases being due to the irrepressibility of 
that enfant terrible, the saxophone. They are not 
essential to the comprehension of the tune itself. 
For such comprehension, however, one new chord 
must be bred in the ear. And the exciting fact 
about this chord is that it is the very one it 
scientifically should be. The three-root system 
underlying chromatic harmony, as advanced by 
Day and Macfarren, is subjected to fashionable 
bombardment nowadays; but this is because of 
its inadequacy to deal with the modern situation, 
not for its lack of success in solving the problems 
of classical times. It is attacked as are other 
19th century ideals: Capitalism, Church Religion, 
National Patriotism. Whatever its shortcomings, 


it does provide an efficient explanation of the 








foliage of which is what we name the Supertonic 
Chromatic chord. In the key of C: 


This supertonic chromatic is precisely the first 
chord to be borrowed, for the purposes of its 
melody, by modern folk-song. Just as this coloured 
growth arose in the classical forest, so it arises in 
the popular cottage garden. Negro tunes are not 
based on augmented or Neapolitan sixths: such 
vegetation is too tropical for ready understanding. 
But with the appreciation of hues other than plain 
diatonic green and brown induced by excursions 
into our classical and now well-varied forest, has 
come the desire for similar effects nearer home, 
and instinctively the negro has selected the first of 
them—the most natural. And, in love with his 
discovery, he works it to death. Rag-tune after 
rag-tune is based on just this harmonic scheme and 
little else : 








(The ‘ walking-along’ example begins in this way.) 
To write a real rag-time you need to do three 
things: borrow the harmony ; concoct the melody; 
invent the rhythm. You may as well, while you 
are about it, borrow the above harmony. It is 
common property. To use it is not dishonest, 
though neither is it clever. Upon the frame-work 
thus provided, you concoct your tune. The inven- 
tion comes along with the rhythm, and it is 
originality in this that gives to some rag-times 
(such as ‘Stumbling’) their spice of value. It is 
a good plan, indeed, to invent the rhythm first. 
That achieved, the creative part of the work is 
done, and it is by simple stages that you reach the 
position of sitting in an arm-chair and scooping in 
the royalties. 
This, of course, is a conscious process with an 
explainable technique. As such it becomes, toa 
degree however small, art-form rather than folk- 
form—art-form built upon folk-form, as is the 
natural chronology. ‘The Negro ‘Spirituals’ and 
the earlier examples of the dance-rags are the true 
popular expression, which has been taken as the 
basis of to-day’s slightly more sophisticated ball- 
room fox-trot. How different a development from 
that desired by Dvorak when he wrote the “ New 
World’ Symphony and the * Nigger’ Quartet to 
point the way for American composers! The 
Old World sent the New World one of its famous 
men, to act as father to a childhood eager for self- 
expression. And this eastern sage said, wisely and 
well: Your strength lies in the simple forms of 
native art. Let great trees spring from the seeds 
of your own song. You are British, French, 
Dutch; the folk-lore of these races has grown to 
art among your European ancestors. You are 





growth of the chromatic tree, the first coloured 


also Negro, and as such have a vegetation not 
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yet cultivated and one we have not touched. 
Cultivate it. 

And, skilful gardener that he was, he showed them 
the way. He entered into the spirit of the Negro 
tunes, gathered from that spirit what was beautiful, 
and wrote the ‘New World’ Symphony and a 
couple of works for strings. Then he vanished 
into the dim East and left the spell to work. 

Ard the spell did not work. The wise man 
may detect the key that will unlock the future: 
he cannot ordain what is to be found on the other 
side of the door. 

The New World, in course of time, sent its first- 
fruits to the Old World. And the Old World 
thronged to the mart and eagerly tasted. Wry 
indeed were the faces made by those who were kith 
and kin to our Eastern sage ; and joyous the chuckles, 
amazing the capers of those equally eastern but less 
sagacious ! 

And perhaps the wise were right. Still, rag-time 
was a growth from the seed selected by Dvorak: 
the ‘New World’ Symphony is a sample of what 
might have come if all forms of growth foilowed 
the same model. But each form of seed will find 
its own form of growth, if it is to thrive at all, for 
all the sighing of those who would wish every 
parsnip to be a peach. 








Hd Libitum 


By ‘Ferste’ 





The Ztude for August contains a symposium on 
jazz—rather late in the day, perhaps, for there are 
signs that jazz is losing its power of attraction. 
(Before going further I had better point out that 
what is said below is the result of a pretty thorough 
acquaintance with jazz, based on stacks of gramo- 
phone records and frequent hearings of the Savoy 
Orpheans—the latter heard via wireless, I hasten 
to add.) The amusing thing is that so many people 
are talking asif jazz wereanovelty. Does its fancied 
newness lie in its rhythm? Hardly, for I doubt 
if there is an effect in modern dance syncopation 
that cannot be traced to music written generations 
ago. Even plainsong contains plenty of hints. 
Rhythmically, the most rabid of jazz is merely 
conventional syncopation carried to extremes. 
Does the novelty lie in the scoring? Only to a 
limited extent. What is a toy symphony but a 
kind of jazz, so far as the scoring is concerned ? 
The nigger troupe of our young days, with its 
tambourines, bones, and banjos, was a simple 
form of jazz band. One of the Zfude writers, 
Mr. Henry T. Finck, pooh-poohs the idea of jazz 
being a novelty. He says: 

Musical pandemonium . . . is dear above all things 
to lovers of jazz. But it is far from being a new thing 
under the sun. Savages, barbarians, ancient civilized 
nations, in their orgies, had it. So, perhaps, the 
scholarly Carl Engel, chief of the music division of 
the Library of Congress, has bestowed too much 
honour on Philippe Musard in calling him ‘the grand- 
papa of jazz.’ Musard lived in Paris, 1793-1859, His 


orchestra of seventy at the Bals de l’Opéra included 
fourteen cornets and twelve trombones. ‘At some 
phrenetic climax of a quadrille the tonal volume of these 
instruments would be increased with the racket produced 
by the breaking of chairs or the firing of pistol shots. 
The dancing multitude howled.’ 


Some of the self-styled ‘ progressive’ musicians 
on both sides of the Atlantic are very busy and 
amusing just now in the fuss they are making 
about jazz. They claim that it is a new force that 
will revitalise the poor old jaded art of music. 
So they write and lecture on it without, however, 
telling us exactly in what way jazz is going to 
contribute to the art. What has it to offer? 
Nothing in rhythm, for its rhythmic peculiarities 
are merely developments of something music had 
already, as is said above. It has nothing in 
melody or harmony. Melody was never its strong 
side, and of late it has become so poverty-stricken 
that its ‘composers’ are more and more drawing 
phrases—sometimes whole melodies—from the 
despised classics, folk-song, or other familiar 
sources. It has a few instrumental effects that are 
fresh, but which, from their nature, tend to become 
stale very quickly. And some of the most 
frequently used are not even new. Muted brass 
had become an irritating mannerism with serious 
composers long before the jazz boom started. 
True, the saxophone is made to utter unwonted 
sounds ; it moans, laughs, howls, and comes very 
near to speech at times. But these effects can 
be used only sparingly, since they have practically 
no value or interest beyond their unusualness. As 
for that favourite effect, the trombone g//ssando, it 
is almost as old as the jazzers themselves. Mr. 
Finck points out that it is employed by Ravel in his 
“Rhapsodie Espagnole.’ I don’t know the date of 
that work, but I do know that I heard the effect in 
a London music-hall about twenty years ago. (I 
thought it funny the first time, but after a few 
repetitions it seemed a poor sort of joke.) 


One thing that strikes the reader of this 
symposium, and of the articles and lectures on 
the subject, is that practically all the stress is laid 
on the new effects provided by such orchestras as 
Paul Whiteman’s. I heard and saw Paul’s band 
when it was in London, and I am prepared to be 
as enthusiastic as anybody about its ‘slickness’ 
(there is no musical term that quite meets the case). 
In other respects I thought the band was very much 
overrated. Sheep-like Londoners went and admired 
what they were told they would find admirable, 
but some of the strongest points were just those 
of any good orchestra. For example, a writer in 
an evening journal was ecstatic over the fact that 
the players were able to play Aianissimo, could 
grade their power very subtly, alternate swiftly 
between /// and f/f, and so forth. Every one of 
the feats over which he slopped for half a column 
could have been heard at Queen’s Hall applied to 
good music by ordinary English orchestral players. 
But it was clear that he knew little or nothing of 





the possibilities of a modern orchestra. The 
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Whiteman band had come from America with a 
flourish of press trumpets ; it provided material for 
a write-up’ that would appeal to the man in the 
6.15: and written up it was. Whiteman proved to 
be, like Sousa, a good showman as well as a brilliant 
manager of his performers, but so far as musical 
interest and variety were concerned, I found the 
exhibition far less attractive than that of the 
Southern Syncopated Orchestra, under Will Marion 
Crook, at Philharmonic Hall, in 1919. True, 
the latter had the advantage of vocal items, solo 
and choral. Without these the programme would 
probably have become as monotonous as that of 
Whiteman’s. 


This brings us to the real weakness of jazz—its 
almost entire absence of mwsica/ interest. All the 
writers in the Z/vde emphasise the novelty and 
piquancy of its instrumental effects. There can be 
no disputing these, though it would be easy to prove 
that as a whole they are less novel than their admirers 
fancy. ‘The effect of novelty is partly due to so 
many being served up at one helping, so 
to speak. Heard singly, most of them would rouse 
no more comment than would any one of the 
striking touches in orchestration with which modern 
music abounds. We expect such novel touches in 
these days, when hundreds of students not yet out 
of their ‘teens could give Berlioz lessons in 
orchestration. 


If a composer wished to astonish us by the 
novelty of his scoring, he could hardly do so save 
by writing a work in which the whole bag 
of new tricks could be loosed on us in a lurid 
ten minutes. But if he is a musician first 
and an orchestrator afterwards, he doesn’t do so, 
because he knows that a work must have a great 
deal beyond novel scoring if it is to be more than 
a nine days’ wonder. Jazz compounders, on the 
other hand, having as a rule nothing to hand out 
in the way of thematic invention or development, 
are forced to depend on startling effects. Hence we 
read of such feats as those of the cornet player 
who ‘when he put his tomato can on the end of 
his instrument produced music with strange, 
quivering pulsations, that seemed to come from 
another world’; and of a trombonist who plays his 
instrument through a megaphone, when it ‘sounds 
more like a magnificent baritone voice than 
anything else,’ and so forth. Take away these 
stunts, and the admittedly better, and, in some 
cases, really artistic tonal devices of such bands as 
Whiteman’s, and what is left? The jazz writers 
make no pretence at thematic originality. Isham 
Jones, for example, says : 

It is now quite generally admitted that practically 
every popular hit of the day is based upon some music 
of the past, some work of a famous composer, or, in 
many instances, old folk-songs. This is not always 
deliberate, but, instead, is often quite accidental, I 
have known of some popular songs with parts of the 
melody almost identical with certain parts of an old 
classic, and yet the composer had never heard that 

particular classic. This imitation is almost certain, 









when it is considered that there are actually only twelve 
different tones in the scale as it is played on the 
pianoforte. The old masters had a virgin field when 
they were composing. The popular composer to-day 
uses only parts of those twelve tones, and yet it is 
immediately duplication, It only takes two notes to 
make a tune, and some of the most popular songs in 
recent years have been based on a two-note com- 
bination. And I also know as a fact that the composer 
was unconscious of the fact that the same combination 
was used by the great composers. 


True; but Isham forgets that the great composers 
produced some of their finest music from unoriginal 
themes. And when the jazz writers show that they 
have sufficient musicianship and resource to dothe 
same thing we shall be ready to forgive them their 
lack of invention. 


As for their ‘ragging’ of the works of standard 
composers, hear the feeble excuse of Paul 
Whiteman : 

When I played the famous jazz arrangement of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Song of India,’ I was maligned by 
many for lowering a great masterpiece. I have rather a 
sneaking idea that Rimsky-Korsakov himself would have 
been delighted with some of the tonal effects, and that he 
would have been amazed to find the whole American 
public whistling a tune that he could hardly have 
intended for more than a comparatively few grand 
opera devotees. The theft of tunes without credit to 
the composer is unpardonable; but if jazz will puta 
great masterpiece into currency, all honour to jazz. 

But why debase it before putting it into 
currency? This particular piece of music had 

- . ‘ 

already reached a far wider field than ‘a compara- 
tively few grand opera devotees.’ It had been 
played and sung all round the world, like other 
operatic airs that have become ‘famous jazz 

a ‘ ’ 
arrangements.’ ‘They were taken up and ragged 
. ‘ . ; 
just because they weze already put into currency 
by their attractiveness. 

Even more futile is the .plea of Vincent Lopez: 

America is learning classical music through the jazz 
versions played by the dance orchestras. There is 
something in the rhythm of jazz which makes you 
remember it without effort. Only musically educated 
persons can hum a representative number of famous 
compositions. And yet every one hums the jazz tunes 
almost unconsciously. 


The self-styled ‘ progressives’ who claim that 
jazz is going to rejuvenate music make much of the 
fact that Stravinsky and some of the French ‘Six 
have taken it under their wing, though they do not 
give us details of any successful results. 

Percy Grainger is another who is alleged to have 
done great things with it. Mr. Finck says: 

Highbrow jazz, in the widest and most flattering 
meaning of the word, reaches its pinnacle in such works as 
his ‘In a Nutshell,’ in which he introduces new 
percussion instruments like the Deagen steel marimba, 
the bass marimba xylophone, and the Swiss staff bells. 

His example opens limitless vistas of novel sound 

effects. Conductors of jazz bands will learn much to 

their advantage by looking over Grainger’s compositions. 

The cold, hard truth must be told : ‘In a Nutshell’ 
was played at Queen’s Hall a few years ago under 
Sir Henry Wood, and after rousing a g 
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deal of preliminary curiosity (thanks to somewhat 
sensational preliminary ‘pars,’ and the popularity 
of the composer) fell very flat indeed. Rarely 
has a work that called for so much paraphernalia 
produced so little result, and given such a miserable 
ha’porth of effect. 


There is a good deal of pretence and humbug 
hanging round the jazz industry, but the cream of 
it is perhaps found in the attitude of the above- 
mentioned progressives,’ who take a few of the 
meagre number of good examples and call on us 
to admire them as a new and vital form of art. 
They say nothing of the hundreds of failures that 
have to be set against one such success as ‘ The 
Kitten on the Keys.’ And the fuss they make 
about their liking for jazz is ludicrous. Inter- 
viewers find displayed on their pianoforte (quite 
by accident, of course) a copy of the latest fox- 
trot—clear evidence of the interviewee’s breadth 
of mind and up-to-dateness. They profess to see 
in’ The Kitten’ something that could not have been 
achieved by the despised ‘flat-footed, academic’ 
Brahms, the ‘sentimental, moonstruck’ Schumann, 
or any other of the turgid Teutons. Of course it 
couldn’t, any more than ‘Die Mainacht’ or ‘ Le 
Carnaval’ could have been written by Irving 
Berlin (though, as a matter of fact, it is extremely 
likely that had Brahms or Schumann turned their 
minds that way they could have beaten Irving 
at his own game, just as Debussy wrote one 
of the best of cake-walks. But he seems to 
have been content with one). Perhaps this 
sudden priggish patronage of jazz is due to the 
complete collapse of the ultra-modern bubble, so 
far as this country is concerned. Who would 
have thought, five years ago, that the vogue of the 
later Stravinsky, the ‘Six,’ and their disciples, 
ushered in as it was by such a fanfare, would have 
fizzled out in so short a time? The public is now 
bored by, or at best only mildly interested in, 
continual dissonance, and as the advance-guard 
must have something to boost they find jazz a 
convenient way of saving their face. Some day 
these tired old-young men will ‘discover’ Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Schumann, and then heaven help 
those composers ! ° 


One or two more quotations from the symposium. 
Here is an advertisement quoted by Mr. Finck: 
PIANO JAZZ 
By note or ear. With or without music. Short 
course. Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher 
required. Self-instruction course for advanced pianists. 
Learn 67 styles of bass, 180 syncopated effects, blue 
harmony, Oriental, chimes, movie and cafe Jazz, trick 
endings, clever breaks, space fillers, saxophone slurs, 
triple bass, tricked harmony, blue obbligato, and 247 
other subjects, including ear-playing and musical 
invention. One hundred and ten pages of REAL 
jazz. 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
Special Offer. 


Mr. Finck adds: 
_ If that isn’t American—as American as Barnum—I’d 
like to know what is. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, we 
have given the world a bran’ new branch of music. 


John Alden Carpenter says: 

I am convinced that our contemporary popular 
music (please note that I avoid labelling it ‘ jazz’) is by 
far the most spontaneous, the most personal, the most 
characteristic, and, by virtue of these qualities, the most 
important musical expression that America has achieved. 
I am strongly inclined to believe that the musical 
historian of the year two thousand will find the birth- 
day of American music and that of Irving Berlin to 
have been the same. 


This is distinctly hard on America, but as it is said 
by one of their leading musicians, it is not for mere 
Europeans to contradict. We can only express 
our sincere sympathy, and hope that American 
music will have another birthday soon, and make 
a better choice of parents. 





On the origin and meaning of the word ‘jazz’: 

The word ‘ jazz’ is African in origin. It is common 
on the Gold Coast and in the hinterland of Cape Coast 
Castle. In his studies of the Creole patois and idioms 
in New Orleans, Lafcadio Hearn reported that the 
word ‘jazz,’ meaning to speed things up, to make 
excitement, was common among the blacks of the 
South. . « In the old plantations when 
the fun languished, some West Coast African would 
cry out; ‘Jazz her up!’ and this would be the cue for 
fast and furious fun.—New York Sun, quoted by 
Henry T. Finck. 


Vincent Lopez gives a more subtle and less 
convincing derivation : 

I have been for a long time making a study both of 
the word ‘jazz’ and of the kind of music which it 
represents. The origin of the colloquial word jazz is 
shrouded in mystery. The story of its beginning that is 
most frequently told and most generally believed among 
musicians has to do with a corruption of the name 
‘Charles.’ In Vicksburg, Miss., during the period 
when rag-time was at the height of its popularity, and 
‘blues’ were gaining favour, there was a coloured 
drummer of rather unique ability named ‘Chas. 
Washington.’ As is a very common custom in certain 
parts of the South, he was called ‘Chaz.’ ‘Chaz.’ 
could not read music, but he had a gift for ‘faking’ 
and a marvellous sense of syncopated rhythm. It was 
a practice to repeat the trio or chorus of popular 
numbers, and because of the catchiness of ‘ Chaz.’s’ 
drumming he was called on to do his best on the 
repeats. At the end of the first chorus the leader 
would say: ‘Now, Chaz!’ From this small beginning 
it soon became a widespread habit to distinguish any 
form of exaggerated syncopation as ‘Chaz.’ 


Paul Whiteman says that he knows of no better 
definition than that of Sousa, who derives the 
word from ‘jazzbo,’ the term used in the old- 
fashioned minstrel-show when the performers cut 
loose and improvised upon or ‘jazzboed’ the tune. 
And as a similar difference of opinion is expressed 
by various writers as to the nature of the thing 
itself, we may take our choice. 


A few of the contributors (blind to the risk of 
being called pedants, old fogies, and the like) attack 
jazz roundly. I quote a bit from the article by 
Will Earhart, Director of Music at Pittsburgh 
(Pa.). Mr. Earhart is very much in earnest—in 
itself a crime to-day—but there is a good deal of 
horse-sense in his homily: 


I do not approve of ‘jazz’ because it represents, in 
its convulsive, twitching, hiccoughing rhythms, the 
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the brain. This ‘letting ourselves go’ is always a 
more or less enticing act. Formerly we indulged it in 
going on an alcoholic spree; but now we indulge it by 
going (through ‘jazz’) on a neural spree. Just now, 
the world does not know where to look for some stable 
principles to cling to, has lost its confidence in the 
value of ends that it formerly believed in. . . . Restless- 
ness, indecision, and excitement are characteristic of the 
interim before we again find compelling aims. ‘Jazz’ 
is symptomatic of this state. Since it is a symptom, I 
am not very much worried about it. It will disappear 
like all things that are not sound and fundamental 
always have disappeared, and always will. It is a 
little irritating—when it is not amusing—to hear it 
justified because it is dynamic, forceful, energetic. A 
man in an epileptic fit certainly loosens a large amount 
of energy; but it is ludicrously foggy thinking to 
appraise such energy as strength. Energy or force 
has no value except as it is well controlled and purpose- 
fully directed. ‘Jazz’ certainly proves that Americans 
possess nervous energy. It does not prove that they 
are safe with it. We have made the mistake before of 
assuming that fussy, uncontrolled energy meant strength, 
and we are making it again now. ‘Jazz’ is defended 
sometimes because, in its later manifestations, well- 
trained musicians have put some real interest of musical 
thought and design into it. Such bright spots of the 
kind that I have noticed are merely intermittent. They 
usually appear as oases with a desert of drivel before 
and another following. Their effect, to me, is that of 
a voo-doo dancer suddenly shouting out some witty 
epigram and then relapsing to his primitive nature. 


He winds up with a mildly crushing coda : 


Perhaps everything must be judged by the company 
it keeps—and attracts. Bach fugues, Beethoven 
symphonies, works by Debussy and Ravel are heard in 
certain places and received by a certain clientele 
gathered there. They seem to be appropriate to the 
places in which they are heard, and to the people who 
gather to hear them. So does ‘ Jazz.’ 


This seems to be justified by the admission of 
Mr. Lopez: 

Because there seems to be something animal-like in 
the emotional effects of ‘ jazz,’ we have turned to animal 
movements to get a name for it. We have had the 
‘turkey trot,’ the ‘elephant glide,’ the ‘camel walk,’ 
and countless other designations; but at last, and 
apparently accepted permanently, the ‘fox trot.’ 
Perfection of lithesome, graceful bodily action in 
faultless rhythm can hardly be better pictured than by 
the harmonious movement of a fox as he trots. The 
name fits both the dance and the music. 


And this is what America has chosen as a 
basis for the the ‘national’ school of composers 
for which she has been crying out! I don’t 
believe it. On the contrary, I believe that there 
are some young hundred-per-cent. Americans who 
will eventually express in music the restless energy 
of America, and her magnificent aspects of Nature, 
just as practically every great composer has 
expressed something at least of the scenery and 
spirit of his country ; and they will do it without 
calling in the aid of West African idioms. These 
American composers are no doubt young, as I have 
said—so young that (in the American tongue) 
they are probably running around in short pants or 
perhaps still in the cradle. But they are there, 
and when they get to work they will produce, not 
noises that are ‘animal-like’ in their effects, or 
derived from the orgies of semi-savages, but an 
art worthy of a great country. 
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Mr. F. W. Massi-Hardman’s letter on critics, 
which appears on page 837, makes use of an 
argument as old as the hills. He asks: 

Can the critics sing, play, conduct, compose, better 

than those they criticise? If not, their criticism is a 

mere pretentious humbug to make a living—a casting 


the beam out of another’s eye before they cast the 
mote from their own. 


(Mr. Massi-Hardman should verify his references, 
He spoils the simile by transposing the beam 
and mote.) If we adopt this principle we should 
throw over our right to complain in a hundred 
instances that occur in everyday life. When Mr. 
Massi-Hardman finds his tailor spoiling the cut 
of a coat, or his cook sending up an uneatable 
dish, does he maintain an indulgent silence on the 
ground that he could not do better himself? 
He does not. And if the culprit turned on 
him with the above argument, and asked if he 
could do the job better himself, he would of 
course point out that it was not his job, but the 
tailor’s or cook’s. Similarly, the critic’s business 
is not to sing, play, conduct, or compose 
(though there have been, and are, critics able to 
make a fair show at one or more of these accom. 
plishments) ; his office is to produce a readable 
judgment on the performance of others. And 
just as Mr. Massi-Hardman is (presumably) an 
excellent judge of a dinner, and able to point out 
the defects in one that falls short of perfection, 
though (again presumably) but a poor hand at 
cooking himself, so a reasonably well-educated all- 
round musician, though no performer, can be 
trusted to appraise the merits of a player or singer. 


The thing is summed up in a figure so well wom 
that I hesitate before repeating it: One of our 
best-known critics, when judging some brass 
performances at a competitive festival, having 
given a decision unpalatable to some of the 
audience, was saluted by a voice, ‘What do you 
know about it? Can you play a brass instrument?’ 
and promptly replied, “No! Nor can I lay an 
egg, but I know the difference between a good one 
and a bad one!’ The analogy is not perfect, of 
course, because the faults in an egg are not, | 
believe, connected with the laying thereof. All 
eggs are good when iaid; the decline in meri 
comes only when they are kept over-long. Still, 
the figure is near enough, and it has a homely 
smack that makes it get home to an audience's 
heart, as festival judges have found many a time 
and oft when judging classes that seem to call for 
special technical knowledge of a type that they are 
conscious of not possessing. If everybody thought 
as Mr. Massi-Hardman thinks, there would be no 
more competitive festivals, no reviewing of new 
books or music, and no more examinations of any 
kind. It is a notorious fact that some of the 
best musical examiners are men who, through 
pressure of work (and in some cases owing to the 
passage of years), are unable to keep their technique 
up to the mark. They must inevitably decline 
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pass many aspirants whose actual technical skill is 
superior to their own. Yet the longer they go on 
examining, and the worse their own performing 
powers become, the more unerringly can they 
lay their finger on the weak spot of the examinees. 
This goes to show that the ability to size up a 
performance is largely a matter of training, and, 
therefore, a musical critic who year after year 
listens with a keen and experienced ear (though 
with eyes deceptively closed and an air of boredom) 
can be relied on to give a good estimate of a 
performance. Ask anybody who has tried his hand 
at this sort of thing what he felt like at his first 
attempt. Hitherto he had been merely listening like 
the rest of the audience, ready enough to discuss the 
performance orally; faced with the responsibility 
of committing himself to a judgment on paper that 
will be read by thousands next day, he has felt a 
good deal less light-hearted about the task. For 
one thing, he found that judging a picture or a 
book is easy in comparison, because he could look 
at the picture again and again, or go over bits of 
the book as often as he liked. Even a play is 
fairly easy game, because it is a long, slow-moving 
aflair compared with a musical performance ; more- 
over, many plays are published as well as acted. 
But a musical performance unrolls itself (often 
very swiftly), and there is no turning back to revise 
your impressions. (All this is painfully obvious, 
of course, but the Massi-Hardmans have to be 
reminded of it.) And when the critic has done this 
bit of skilled listening he has to use skill of another 
sort in putting his hardly-won impressions on paper 
ina small space and in a manner that shall be clear 
and attractive to the average reader. Seeing how 
well our critics as a body perform this double task 
of listening and writing I think they receive a 
good deal less than their due. Mr. Massi- 
Hardman shows himself inclined to criticise the 
critics. They may well turn his own feeble 
arguments on him, and ask him if he could do 
better himself. Anyway, he may be reminded that 
musical criticism has been a recognised craft for 
some generations now, and it will continue because 
it provides something demanded by the majority 
of musicians, and, above all, by those who have 
something to criticise, whether as performers or 
composers. ‘Those who, like Mr. Massi-Hardman, 
have no use for it, can easily avoid it. 

Mr. Massi-Hardman quotes the Russian parable 
of the donkey that tried, by braying, to show 
the nightingale how to sing. A good critic 
does this sort of thing much better. He 
shows people how to perform by pointing out 
merits and defects in such a way that the 
criticised, given gumption and a teachable nature, 
can learn a lot. If he tried to show them by 
actual performance he would be less convincing 
—probably even ridiculous. So he wisely sticks to 
his last, whereas Mr. Massi-Hardman’s donkey, by 
lifting up his untunable voice in competition with 
the nightingale, merely gave himself away with both 
hooves, thus showing that he was not merely an 


ass, but a silly ass. 
Cc 





NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
II.—JOHN SHEPHERD 


John Shepherd was born about the year 1511, and 
was educated in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, under 
Thomas Mulliner. The first reference I have met 
with regarding him is in August, 1536, when he was 
given the reversion of the Mastership of St. John’s 
Hospital, Armestown, Northampton, diocese of 
Lincoln, on the next vacancy. In 1542, he was 
appointed Instructor of the Choristers at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and, in 1549, was Fellow, a post 
which he held till 1551. 

The late W. H. Husk, in the second edition of 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ gives 
no hint as to Shepherd having been a Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal. More curious still, 
G. E. P. Arkwright, in his admirable Catalogue 
of Manuscript Music in Christ Church Library, 
Oxford (:915), states that though Shepherd is called 
‘of the Chappelle,’ in 1554, yet, he adds, it is ‘an 
appointment not recorded elsewhere.’ However, 
it is certain that Shepherd was a Gentleman of the 
King’s Chapel in 1551, and was continued as such 
under Queen Mary in 1553. 

While at Magdalen College he was admonished 
three times for offences ‘contra formam statuti’— 
one of the offences being the surreptitious ‘im- 
pressing of a chorister from Malmesbury without 
the King’s licence for so doing.’ 

Shepherd’s fame is immortalised in Morley’s 
‘Introduction’ (1597), in which work he is included 
among ‘famous English composers,’ while six years 
earlier, in 1591, John Baldwin, in recounting the 
principal composers of the day, writes : 


I will begin with White, Skesherd, Tye, and Tallis, 
Parsons, Giles, Mundy, th’oulde: one of the Queen’s 
Pallis. 


Ample proof that Shepherd was one of the 
Gentlemen of the Chapel under Edward VI. is 
evidenced from the official List of Musicians, with 
their fees, from the Establishment book for 1552— 
implying that he had then been at least six months 
in office. This book, with Shepherd’s acknowledge- 
ment of payment, will be found in the British 
Museum among the Stowe MSS. 571, folio 36. 

For those who have any doubt that Shepherd was 
continued in office under Queen Mary, the best proof 
is that his name appears in the list of thirty-one 
Ministers of the Chapel for whom livery was ordered 
on September 17, 1553, and was, presumably, worn 
at the Queen’s Coronation on October 1 (Exchequer 
Rolls, 437, 5-10). Henry Davey, in his ‘ History 
of English Music’ (second ed., 1921), states that 
among the ‘ Gentlemen’ in 1552, under Edward VI., 
Emery Tuckfield was theoldest, but he apparently was 
unaware that Tuckfield was one of the priests. Asa 
fact, the name of Shepherd appears after that of 
Robert Stone, who lived to be ninety-seven, his 
death not occurring till July 2, 1613. 

The next reference to Shepherd is in April, 1554, 
when he supplicated for the degree of Mus.Doc., 
‘having studied music twenty years,’ but it is not 
known if he was granted it. Mr. Davey writes: 
‘In 1555 he was complained against, and very 
sharply reproved by the vice-president, after which 
nothing is known of him.” This latter statement 
is inaccurate, as I find reference to him on 
New Year’s Day, 1557, among the donors of gifts to 
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Philip and Mary. 
January I. 
rolls of songs.’ 


Shepherd was still alive at the death of Queen/ among English composers of the period owing to 
Mary, in November, 1558, and was probably con- 


tinued in office under Queen Elizabeth. 
of the Children of the Chapel Royal, Richard Bowyer, 
died on July 26, 1561 (Rimbault’s date of 1563, in 


‘The Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal,’ is| 


erroneous), and was succeeded by Richard Edwards, 


who had been appointed during Bowyer’s serious | 


illness, the patent being dated May 27, 1561.* 

It is certain that Shepherd remained a steadfast 
member of the Roman Catholic faith till his death, 
although the inclusion of two English anthems by 
him in John Day’s ‘Morning and Evening Prayer,’ 


in 1560, and of a ‘ Prayer’ in Day’s ‘Whole Psalmes | 


in Foure Parts,’ in 1563, has been quoted by some 
recent writers as a proof that he temporised under 
Elizabeth. This, however, was not the case, nor did 
he live five years after Elizabeth’s Coronation. The 
exact date of his death has not been recorded, but he 
was dead in March, 1563. Even if he did compose 
a few English Services, it was—just as in Byrd’s case 
merely in an ‘official’ way. 

Fortunately, sufficient of Shepherd’s compositions 
have survived to prove that he was a noteworthy 
composer. His ‘Esurientes,’ printed by Burney, is 
regarded by Dr. Ernest Walker as ‘a good specimen 
of his solid, straightforward, if rather dull, music.’ 

His five Masses—‘Western Wynde,’ ‘French 
Masse,’ ‘Be not afraid,’ ‘Playn Song Mass for a 
Mene,’ and ‘Cantata Mass’—will be found in the 
British Museum among the Addit. MSS. 17,802-5, 
and in the Forest-Heyther collection. The * Western 
Wynde’ Mass is peculiarly interesting by reason of 
the fact that Taverner and Tye also wrote settings on 
the melody in the same MS. H. B. Collins, in his 
scholarly ‘Latin Church Music’ (1912-13), writes 
thus: ‘Shepherd’s Mass is much more concise than 
Taverner’s, the melody being repeated twenty-three 
times as against Taverner’s thirty-four the 
counterpoint is freer and more vigorous as well as 
more ingenious than Taverner’s. The “Agnus Dei” 
reaches a high level of expressive beauty, and the 
Finales in triple time are admirable.’ 

Shepherd’s ‘ French Masse’ is written throughout in 
perfect time (with the greater prolation), and is in good 
counterpoint. Mr. Collins considers it, on the whole, 
‘the best and most practicable of Shepherd’s four-part 
Masses.’ His ‘Playn Song’ Mass is also in good 
counterpoint, while his ‘Be not afraid’—probably 
founded on a folk-melody—is remarkable for the free 
use of discords on the strong accents of the bar. 


Nor must we forget his’ glorious four-part 
‘Magnificat? far superior to his five-part 


‘Magnificat,’ from which Burney quoted the verse 
* Esurientes.’ 

He must have been a prolific composer, judging by 
what has survived, and he essayed instrumental as 
well as vocal forms. The anthem, ‘Haste Thee, O 
God, to deliver me,’ ascribed to Shepherd by Barnard, 
is probably by a later composer of the same name. 
Forty Latin Motets by him are preserved at Christ 
Church, Oxford, for five, six, seven, and eight voices. 
Of these there are two settings of ‘Cor vestrum,’ 
‘Hic nempe mundi,’ ‘Sabbatum Maria,’ ‘Salva Nos,’ 
and ‘Te celorum.’ 


* For an account of Edwards, see the Memoir by the present writer 


in ‘Early Tudor Composers,’ /usical Times, March, 1924, p. 223 








The entry is as follows: 1557. 
‘Shepherd of the Chapel gives three| from 1536-60. 


The Master | composition.’ 





His music is sound and vigorous, 
Mr. Collins says that he ‘holds an important place 


| his share in the development of the technique of 


MUSIC AS A LIVING LANGUAGE 
| By Mrs. FRANK LIEBICH 


| The present interest displayed in music by people 

of all sorts and conditions is a peculiar sign of the 
|times. Previous to the five cataclysmal years of 
war we were inclined to distinguish two categories of 
persons: those who were musical and those who 
were not. But though these lines of demarcation 
| still hold good in many cases, they are becoming 
| less hard and fast. For of all the healing processes 
| that came into requisition for the maimed minds and 
| hearts of those who have survived those devastating 
| years, music has proved the finest tonic and consoler, 
The large, new public—that has completely ousted the 
various lesser ones, numbering many music-lovers 
|who were trying to keep abreast of the modem 
| developments of music—has created a demand for 
| what is best in the past of the art. Wireless and a 
| plethora of concerts meet the desire. Concerts, 
| however, often remain, owing to the caprice of 
| the public, a risk and a gamble. Lut in all kinds of 
| unexpected ways we come across people for whom 
| music has become a real need. And they are some- 
| times anxious to substantiate their reasons for the 
| faith that isin them. Often they have neither time 
| nor inclination to take up music as a serious study 
| But they want to supplement their gramophone or 
| wireless set or concert-going with as much know- 
ledge, historical and biographical or theoretical, of 
music and musicians, as they can, and books that 
| give asynthetic idea of the history and development of 
| the art meet their requirements. Such a one is Maurice 
|Emmanuel’s ‘Histoire de la Langue Musicale,’* 
| giving a detailed account of the successive stages of 
the evolution of music from the 7th century B.C. to 
comparatively recent times. The work is in two 
volumes. It is based on the qualitative continuity of 
the interpenetrative phases of the single note. Unlike 
many dry-as-dust treatises, the author brings the 
imagination of his readers into play along with their 
intelligence. It is the story, almost the romance, of 
the unending life and power of musical sound. 

The history of the language of words bears 
testimony to the difference between the speech of 
Chaucer’s time and that of Elizabeth’s, as well as to 
the further changes that have been brought about 
between the Stuart period and Queen Anne, and 
again between the advent of the Hanoverians and the 
present time. ‘The vitality of language is enriched 
and strengthened by the disuse of obsolete words and 
terms, and the introduction of new ones. The gradual 
development of the language of music, of harmonic 
sound, can also be traced across the successive 
epochs of the world’s history. The evolutionary 
course of its progress can be likened to a melody ™ 
its continuity and indivisibility. Its history 1s 4 
record of vibratory influences and of the evolutionary 
\adaptation of man’s hearing to the qualitative 
changes of the harmonic forces contained in the 
single note. M. Emmanuel’s work is a synthetical 
exposé of facts and events, a linking of the preset 
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*® H. Laurens, 6, Rue de Tournon, Paris (VI). 
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and past history of music. He warns his readers in 
his preface that he has written an historical essay in 
which neither artists nor their works figure in the 
foreground, but that consecutive periods are placed 
in the limelight and taken severally in the abstract, 
and it is by them that the various divisions of the 
work are classified. Though acceptable to scholars 
in the main, it is not written for them so muchas for 
amateurs who desire to enjoy their favourite art 
intellectually as well as pleasurably—for nearly 
every one plays sonatas or listens to symphonies or 
operas. 

Asa slight preliminary to the study of his work 
the author would like his readers to possess an 
elementary knowledge of solfége, to be able to sead 
the C and F clefs, and to be acquainted with the 
generic construction of the different major and minor 
scales. At the outset he defines the empirical 
principles of resonance, esteeming that all that 
preceded and all that followed the period from Bach 
to Wagner is thus elucidated. 

The work is divided into two sections : Ancient 
and Modern Art, and six periods with subdivisions— 
Antiquity (7th century B.C. to 5th century A.D.), 
Middle Ages I. (5th to 12th centuries), Middle 
Ages II. (13th, 14th, and 15th centuries), Renais- 
sance (16th century), Modern Period (1600-1860), 
and Present Time. 

The first and introductory chapter on ‘ Resonance’ 
treats of the continuous natural phenomena from 
which all sonorities are evolved. The pure, single 
note is non-existent, any given fundamental note 
being surrounded by a cortége of satellites. 
Theoretically their number is illimitable. Practically 
the perception of them—as when a low note on the 
pianoforte is sounded, a violin or harp string set 
vibrating, or a bell struck—is somewhat restricted. 


Harmonics 











Fundamental 
note 


If G, taken as a fundamental note, is sounded on 
a pianoforte its partial tones or harmonics, 2, 3, 4, 5 
(G D G B) will vibrate in response, and can be 
discerned by a sensitive ear : the higher harmonics, 
6, 7, 8, 9 (D F G A), will be perceived by those of 
ultra-sensitive hearing. The creative art of music 
has developed and, so to speak, kept pace with the 
natural, interpenetrative, resonant succession of 
these several harmonics. 

Rameau called them ‘the invisible guide of the 
musician.’ Rutland Boughton has felicitously named 
them ‘spirit notes.’ First, he says * 


. they caused the faint quality of the perfect 
musical note to become sensible to our grosser hearing ; 
then we were led by them to build up the simple forms 
of chord architecture ; and chords, be it well noted, 
sound loud or soft less in dynamic than in some yet 
undiscovered harmonic relationship. . . . . But much 
more has been effected by the spirit notes: our very 
speech depends upon them, for Helmholtz has shown 
how the vowel-sounds are nothing but combinations of 
notes of harmonic relationship. 


* The Musical Quarterly, October, 1915, New York and London. 








If the second harmonic G and its octave (4) are 
eliminated, out of the five first harmonics only three 
will remain, 1, 3, and 5(G DB). These three notes 
constitute the common chord. Of its extended form 
1, 3, 5, 6—which M. Emmanuel calls ‘l’accord 
général’—he says : 


All the different chords in use in classic times were 
evolved from this unique formula, GB D F A, or 
chord of the major ninth, and from it the founders of 
modern harmony have derived those which they have 
employed. 


The author’s book on Greek dancing is well-known 
in this country. It was the subject of the thesis 
which won him his degree of docteur es lettres, 
equivalent in France to the English M.A. Conse- 
quently, following on his study of Greek art, a third 
of the first volume of his History is devoted to a 
penetrating scrutiny of the traces of Greek music 
that are to be found in the music of the earlier 
Modern periods. Later he deals with their survival 
in the liturgical chants of the Church and in the 
songs of the Troubadours. 

In each of the six sections of these volumes, 
intervals, scales, harmony, notation, and rhythm are 
treated separately and in detail. The chapters 
devoted to the modes and varied rhythm of the 
Greeks are among the most interesting. The Greeks, 
he says, would have looked upon our scales and 
rhythm as puerile. The theory of the ‘accented 
beat’ would only have seemed justifiable to those 
boon companions of the Kémos who, their libations 
over, celebrated the praise of the divine Bacchus and 
endeavoured, often in vain, to move their feet along 
the ground at equal and equidistant intervals! In 
contradistinction to much of our regular monotonous 
rhythm the Greeks delighted to substitute equivalences 
and symmetries in which our unities of time are con- 
sidered inartistic and unnecessary. The combined 
poet-musician-dancer of Hellas was a past-master of 
rhythm. The mobility of human thought and 
emotion was reproduced by the Greeks in their 
sensitive rhythms. 

In the third chapter (Middle Ages I.), the gradual 
merging of the Greek ideals into the Christian 
liturgy, and even into the polyphonic chorus of the 
Renaissance, is depicted. The author is specially 
qualified to write on Gregorian music, having been 
choirmaster for a time at the Church of St. Clothilde, 
at Paris. Later, in the 16th century, the further 
absorption of modality into tonality takes place; 
the rise of polyphony, and the connection of the 
motet with the primitive organum, is described. 
Also the different intervals, the vivid interplay of 
thirds in the polyphony of the day—thirds that were 
next in succession to the fifths and fourths of the 
phenomenon of resonance. It is the period of the 
rise and subsequent domination of tonality and 
consequent elimination of the modes. The tonal 
major (Mode of Ut) became despotic. It, so to 
speak, gave the word of command to its vassals, the 
neighbouring tonalities. It completely subordinated 
the hybrid minor scale, situated a minor third below, 
under the pretext that in its descending form 
(pseudo-hypodoristi) its component parts were similar 
to its own, thus establishing a close bond between 
the two tonalities—the one major, the other minor. 
A whole gamut of scales became relative one to 
another, but the radical consequences of tonality 
were only fully realised towards the commencement 
of the 18th century. An exhaustive study of Form 
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(1600-1860) in a subsequent chapter brings all the 
power of tonality into strong relief. 

Yet much of the modal tradition was prolonged 
by several composers into the 17th century. Some 
of the organists previous to Bach were among the 
last vindicators of modality. In establishing the 
pure ‘classic’ tonality, Bach had to destroy the more 
or less modal tonality which was still extant in his 
day. Thus the varied music of the Renaissance, 
tonal and modal at one and the same time, numbered 
as many schools (Flemish, Walloon, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, English) as the schools of 
painting. 

The 17th-century composers were the founders 
of the régime of modern harmony. The word 
‘harmony’ at this period takes for the historian a 
new and more precise meaning. And it manifests 
that the applied principles of resonance were becoming 
more extended, The chords of the dominant seventh 
and dominant ninth, with rectifications, were thus 
considered to be a product of the natural harmonics. 

In Part 6 (Modern Period, 1600-1860), the 
author discusses still further the problem of 
Harmony and Tonality and the complete disap- 
pearance of the Modes. The evolution of rhythm 
shows symmetrical time and the bar-line linked to 
one another. Common-time created the necessity 
for the accented beat. Between them they aboiished 
all that the Renaissance had rediscovered of the free 
rhythm of antiquity. At the time when polyphony 
was at its height a revival of dancing was taking 
place in many parts of Europe. Dance music was 
then modelled on the airs and rhythms of the folk- 
music. But when the bar-line became the indicator 
of rhythmic stress the progress that had been made 
in rhythm in the 16th century was compromised. 
The bar-line and symmetrical common-time were 
erected as dogmas. In an interesting chapter on 
Form (Modern Period), special stress is laid on the 
work of J. S. Bach, whose activities were exercised 
at the confines of various dual stages of the evolution 
of music: Modality and Tonality, Monody and 
Polyphony, Melody and Harmony. 

The last hundred pages of the history are 
divided between the Present Day Period and 
an Epilogue on the Continuity of the Language 
of Music. The author warns his readers that 
the near future reserves many a surprise for the 
musical pilgrim. (The work was written in 1911.) 
But in spite of evolutionary methods, the art still 
remains to some extent conservative. In the present 
crisis it is not so much its speech that is changing as 
the relations of the parts of speech to each other. 
For lovers of the old modes there is satisfaction in 
seeing their present requisition. Folk-music and its 
current vogue has restored them to us. The author 
questions the possibility of a synthesis of homophony 
and polyphony. For in all the arts it seems as 
if artists had exhausted their scope. Revolutions 
imply recommencements. 

This closely-reasoned work of six hundred and 
seventy-nine pages can merely be glanced at in a 
short essay, and such a cursory survey can only be 
likened to the vain endeavour of trying to get an 
idea of the beauty and varied aspects of a fine tract 
of country—our English Lake District, for example 
—from an aeroplane. It is a story without an end 
of melodic affinities and of the gradual expansion of 
tone and harmony. It is devoid of the characterisa- 
tion of musical genius. But through all its chapters 
the spirits of those who used this sonorous language 





—— 


for the expression of their thoughts and emotions 
and artistic sense of tonal beauty are felt on 
almost every page. As we follow the evolution 
of what was their artistic medium we realise that 
their efforts were, and are, as much prolonged and 
blended into one another from antiquity to modern 
times as any note of any given harmonic series, 
Their activities, the romance of their working lives, 
their successes, even their occasional failures, are 
all bound up with the multiple unity of these 
‘invisible guides,’ these vivifying ‘ spirit notes.’ 





. MYSTICISM IN MUSIC 
By J. A. WESTRUP 


Music suffers, perhaps in a greater degree than 
other arts, from loose thinking. It is an art in some 
ways so peculiarly distinct and remote from others 
that its very remoteness from the more material 
forms of human experience and objective realities 
is an inducement to vague generalisation and 
unscientific application of unmeaning attributes. We 
may say that a picture is true to life, that it is what 
Plato would have called an accurate mimesis, or 
similarly that a poem represents tolerably well some 
phase of human passion or emotion, because both 
painting and poetry are able to provide in their own 
mediums a copy of that emotion or passion. But 
when we try to apply the analogy to music we are 
met at once by a considerable difficulty. It is 
manifest that music is not the mere representation 
of an experience, but an experience itself, not the 
objective realisation of an idea, but an idea itself. 
We may take a concrete and obvious example first. 
A man in a state of heat may be represented in 
painting as sweating or otherwise exhibiting natural 
signs of his condition, or in dramatic poetry by the 
words ‘I am hot,’ or some similar expression, and in 
narrative by a description. But we cannot represent 
a hot man in music. On the other hand music can 
under certain conditions express heat or cold, or 
beauty or ugliness, but not a beautiful or an ugly 
thing. It is a well-known fact that programme 
music fails in its intention when it attempts to 
represent the concrete, and falls further from its 
ideal the more it tries to abandon the abstract. We 
see this pathetic fact very clearly in the work of 
Richard Strauss. The Death Music in ‘Tod und 
Verklarung’ is not a picture of a dying man, which 
would be impossible. It is the agony of death itself. 
On the other hand the ‘ Rocks’ theme in the ‘ Alpine’ 
Symphony no more suggests rocks than cockchafers, 
simply and solely because music is not by nature 
and cannot be a mimetic art, that is to say, it does 
not represent but expresses. It is when it expresses 
virtually nothing that we term it unsatisfactory, 
shallow, mean, or uninteresting. Music is only 
absolute by virtue of expressing something absolute, 
and any concrete representation introduced into 
music, if regarded as concrete, becomes at once a 
foreign and disturbing element. The cuckoo, 
nightingale, and quail in the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony 
cease to be music so long as we are merely conscious 
that they represent the notes of birds. It is only 


|when they have taken their proper place in the 


musical scheme that the whole can be regarded as 
pure music. The idea may suggest concrete objects, 
just as when we think of beauty we immediately 
conceive the image of some beautiful object, but to 
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force music definitely to represent concrete things 
would be absurd. 

It is in this light that we must determine the 
nature of mysticism in music. The term, like many 
others, as I have suggested, is often wrongly applied 
to anything which bears the mark of deep religious 
emotion. But mysticism in its true sense implies 
the communion of the human mind with the divine 
essence, the attempted realisation of the ultimate, 
which is obviously a very high and inaccessible 
ideal. For while music, being an idea, may 
commune with the essence of beauty unalloyed in a 
way which is denied to painting and poetry, the 
communion with the divine essence 1s a very different 
thing. Of course it is difficult to refute any author 
who sees mysticism in any particular work of any 
composer. For example, when a writer says that 
the ‘Incarnatus’ of the Mass in D is a supreme 
example of musical mysticism, the proof or refutation 
depends solely on the ability of the philosopher to 
visualise such communion as is said to be here 
expressed. Clearly music is far more able to express 
this idea than poetry or painting is able to repre-ent 
it, though we must guard carefully against the error 
of supposing that any music which has a mystical 
subject is itself mystical. This would be almost as 
fatal as the vulgar assumption that all Church music 
is good because it is written for and performed 
in churches. Such works as the early Italian 
oratorios or the ‘Passions’ of the more serious 
German composers before Bach must be subjected 
to a more acute criticism than the hasty diagnosis 
which is sometimes accorded them. We must often 
be on our guard against this fallacy even in dealing 
with the works of Bach, and refuse to be seduced by 
the contemplative piety of the words into a false 
view of the music. I suppose that the only way by 
which we can know whether the music of any 
particular composer is mystical is by realising the 
impression which it produces on us. Some composers 
are obviously not mystical—Handel, for example, 
and Schumann and Parry. In others we perceive 
traces, especially in Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. 
It will be seen that we are led to the conclusion that 
all the highest manifestations of musical genius are 
mystical. Mysticism itself is communion with the 
divine, and the highest form of inspiration has 
clearly a divine origin by virtue of being the highest, 
or, to put it in non-theistic terms, the highest 
inspiration is directly drawn from the imagination or 
partial conception of the ultimate, and music being, 
in the words of Schopenhauer, an ‘immediate 
objectivation of Will as a whole,’ that music which is 
produced by the highest inspiration is the most 
supremely mystical. Nor is the conclusion proved 
fallacious by history or experience. I have purposely 
omitted to mention the great polyphonic composers, 
for any true estimation or appreciation of their work 
seems to necessitate a frame of mind both historical 
and wsthetic beyond the reach of any but the 
specialist. But within the scope of modern music, 
that is to say, from Bach onwards, there is abundant 
evidence to support such a contention, provided that 
we do not follow Max Nordau either in his definition 
of mysticism or in his wild and uncompromising 
theory that all mystics are mad. For though it is 
true that epileptic and delirious persons are apt to be 
mystical, he would be a bold man who would assume 
the converse to be true. 

_ Though it is always invidious to analyse the 
ispiration and mental processes of living composers, 





it is clearly the proper function of anyone who would 
discover the influence of mysticism on music in 
our own age. While we might all agree in general 
as to which were the most mystical moments in Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms—I suppose one would refer 
to the B minor Mass, the Mass in D, and the 
German ‘Requiem’—there would probably be some 
disagreement in the case of composers like Elgar, 
Vaughan Williams, and Holst. Of course there is 
danger in the inquiry; for if we hold that any 
particular work is deeply mystical, by our conclusion 
we are compelled to regard it 7fso facto as a work 
of supreme genius. Yet the investigation is not 
unprofitable. If we hesitate to follow blindly those 
who are led by the more obvious and sensuous 
elements in ‘Gerontius’ to declare that it is rather 
a highly-coloured and imaginative picture than the 
real and true manifestation of spiritual experience, 
we shall of ourselves easily discover where there is a 
definite vein of mysticism. We shall in all proba- 
bility find the task easier, on account of the smaller 
num ber of distractions, in ‘The Apostles.’ We shall 
see very clearly how mysticism seems to depend on 
vocal expression ; how the mere manipulation of 
artificial instruments, however delicately manufactured 
or however beautifully played, seems insufficient for 
the full expression of real and ultimate truths. So 
we have Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Mystical Songs,’ and 
Holst also has recourse to female voices for ‘ Neptune 
the Mystic,’ but no one ever wrote a Mystical 
Symphony or even a Mystical String Quartet, though 
the string quartet is the most perfect combination of 
instruments. Nor is it possible to recall any purely 
instrumental work which does express true mysticism, 
even among the works of Franck.* 

The student of mysticism in modern music might 
well begin by examining the works which I have 
mentioned. Of course, the Vaughan Williams song 
cycle possesses the advantage of definitely mystical 
words, which are liable, as I have said, to make the 
hearer uncritical, especially if he is at all susceptible 
to the influence of mystical poetry. But if this 
difficulty is once overcome, it is not likely to recur 
again in the consideration of other works of a 
similar kind. It would be dogmatic in the highest 
degree for any individual to lay down that such and 
such a passage of such and such a work did express 
mysticism. It is sufficient to indicate the general 
lines on which such criticism should and can most 
profitably be based. I have little doubt that the 
earnest student will find that we have not in this 
20th century utterly lost sight of the ultimate 
and inevitable truths which were the inspiration of 
the greatest masters of our art. 


*I am quite aware that this statement will be contested. To 
intending combatants I make a present of the instrumental portions 
of * Parsifal' and Vaughan Williams's String Quartet. No concession 
is implied by this offer. 








Occasional Wotes 





The average novelist either ignores music or talks 
nonsense about it. Musical journals rightly pillory 
bad examples of the latter, so justice demands that 
when an opportunity for handing a bouquet occurs 
they should not miss it. Mr. E. F. Benson’s ‘ David 
of King’s’ contains a good deal of musical interest, 
and the art is written about in a knowledgeable 
manner. We enjoyed very much the description of 
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the close of a service at King’s College Chapel, and 
above all, the account of Dr. Mann’s doings with the 
voluntary : 


Dr. Mann paused a moment before he gave out the 
subject of a Bach Fugue. It was really a Fugue from 
the ‘Well-Tempered Clavier,’ but the wizard who 
presided over those banks of stops and triple key- 
board had designed the painting of it with all the 
orchestral colour of the organ. [Triple key-board? 
Surely the organ at King’s is a four-manual?] It 
was well-known to David, for his sister in school-room 
days had been set to learn it, and to enliven her task 
she and David had created absurd words for it which 
fitted the subject .. . 

thus following the irreverent example of Prout 
and others. We wonder how many readers can 
* spot’ the Fugue by means of the jingle ? 
“Why, it’s Margery’s,’ he said, and made a fluting 
noise that followed the rhythm of it. 
‘John Sebastian Back 
Sat down on a tack, 
Sat do-own on a tack, and said, “‘ Wow” !” 

* Now he’s going to sit down again: he keeps sitting 
down on a tack; there’s a tack for him everywhere. 
Isn’t it ripping ?’ 

There follows a capital des¢ription of the working- 
out, and the author considerately provides a clue by 


telling us that the close was a chord of C major. So 
we see that the Fugue was No. 2 in Book 1. Learn 


the jingle, and test it next time you feel moved to 
sing in your bath : you will find that the third line is 
not a perfect fit, though near enough to serve. 
*O lord, what fun!’ said David. ‘Worth while 
sitting down on a tack if it makes you sing like that. 
I must learn music. I must be a composer. How do 






chosen at random: Overture to ‘ Phédre,’ Massenet : 
Beethoven’s fifth Symphony; Liszt’s ‘Hungarian 
Rhapsody’; Borodin’s ‘On the Steppes of Central 
Asia’; and a Strathspey from Ansell’s Ballet, ‘ The 
Shoe.’ This music was played one morning at 11.15 
—a time of day when most people would expect 
nothing but the most trivial music, if any at all. We 
note that other programmes have included Haydn’s 
‘Oxford’ Symphony; Saint-Saéns’s ‘Phaeton’ ; 
Grainger’s ‘ Handel in the Strand’ and ‘Shepherd’s 
Hey’; Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Capriccio Espagiiole’ ; 
Berlioz’s ‘Le Carnaval Romain’; Roger Quilter’s 
‘Children’s Overture’ ; Dvorak’s ‘ Capriccio Italien’ 
and‘ Marche Slave’; Dukas’s ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’ ; 
|Franck’s Prelude, Fugue, and Variation ; the 
|‘ Unfinished’ Symphony; Borodin’s String Quartet 
}in D, &c. The conductor is Mr. Eldridge Newman, 
| who helps his audience by neatly-phrased and well- 
| delivered comments, illustrated by the playing of 
various themes from the music about to be performed, 
We are glad to hear that the public shows its appre- 
ciation of this excellent work in the most convincing 
manner by crowding the hall—one more proof that a 
sea-side audience is as prompt as any other to enjoy 
good music provided it be of a readily attractive kind. 
(The mistake too often made is that of trying to 
gain converts by playing good music that reveals 
its attractiveness only after repeated hearings.) So 
many of our readers have recently discussed the 
problem of the small orchestra that they may be 
interested to hear that the Weymouth band is thus 
constituted : four violins, viola, ’cello, bass, flute and 
piccolo, clarinet, trumpet, trombone,  timpani, 
pianoforte, Mustel organ, celeste, and bells. 

The reader who gives us this information, and 








you set about a fugue?’ 


There is much to be said for this light-hearted | 
way of taking a good proportion of Bach. Indeed, | 
a prime difference between Beethoven and Bach | 
lies in the fact that one has to take Beethoven | 
seriously nearly all the time, whereas one cannot | 
play (say) the Clavier Suites and ‘ Forty-eight’ without 
very often feeling inclined to say with David, ‘What 
fun!’ 

Mr. Benson’s book contains also some excellent 
fooling in regard to a glee party—none the worse for 
being on the farcical side—and is in other respects | 


one of the best and most amusing of recent novels. | 
| 
| 








In our August ‘Occasional Notes’ we drew 
attention to the curious facts that in Sir Dan 
Godfrey’s ‘ Memories and Music’ the list of works 
played at Bournemouth under Sir Dan’s direction 
contains nothing by Bach, and that the composer’s 
name does not even appear in the general index. 
We expressed the opinion—which was also a hope— 
that there had been a slip somewhere, and we are | 
glad to find that our surmise was correct. Sir Dan 
writes and tells us that somehow the Bach works 
were left out. He promises to send us a complete | 


list, which we hope to insert in our next issue. | 





whose judgment we may rely on, tells us that this 
small band plays such works as the ‘ 1812’ Overture, 
and such complex scores as that of Dukas’s 
‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’ with extraordinarily good effect. 
As not unimportant details, we add that the surprising 
sum of threepence is charged for a seat, and that the 
hall holds fifteen hundred. 


Professional musicians who paint are not common, 
and those who manage to find a niche at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition may be described as rare. We 
therefore record with pleasure the fact that Dr. 
Louis A. Hamand, the organist of Malvern Priory, 
has a couple of water-colours in this year’s exhibition. 
They will be found in the South Room: No. 712, 
‘Braunton, Devon,’ and No. 734, ‘The Tithe Barn, 
Powick.’ 


More than any art, music appears to suffer from 
the inability of some of its devotees to express 
themselves without highfalutin gush. Some time 


| ago we received from a New York Literary Exchange 


an interview with Rabindranath Tagore on Kreisler. 
The Exchange said that it took ‘great pride and 
pleasure’ in offering us ‘this historic interview of 
paramount artistic importance for free publication.’ 


| We saw so little of historic or artistic importance 


The mention of Bournemouth’s music reminds us | 
of the excellent work being done in this way at the | 
neighbouring resort of Weymouth. One of our 
readers who recently spent a holiday there sends us 
a batch of programmes given by the Weymouth 
Municipal Orchestra, and becomes quite dithyrambic 
in regard to the performance. Certainly the pro- 
grammes are excellent in quality. Here is one 








in the matter that we laid it aside. It has turned 
up again, however, and, after all, we feel that some of 
its choicest flowers ought to be handed on to our 
readers. The interviewer, Mr. Basanta Koomar Roy, 
found Tagore ‘ seated at his desk in a corner’: 

A little lamp was burning on his little desk, and he 
sat as quiet as Buddha in meditation. Without dis- 
turbing him, I sat myself on achair and was watching the 
master poet write. Suddenly he began to hum a tune, 
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his head was swaying rhythmically, and he kept on 

writing. After a while Tagore looked back, and found 

me inthe room. ‘ When did you come in?’ he asked 

quite surprised. ‘I did not know that you were here.’ 

Mr. Koomar Roy really must remember to knock, 
or to cultivate, for use while waiting, a cough of 
quiet but telling timbre. 

The conversation turned on music, and eventually 
settled on Kreisler. 

What did Tagore think of him? 

*T like Kreisler’s music very much,’ said Tagore, as 
his magnetic eyes were electrified and his face was lit 
up with a reverent smile. ‘I like it more than words 
can tell,’ continued the poet. ‘I shall never forget his 
music. It has moved me deeply. It has shaken me 
profoundly. It so simply carries us to the very 
beginning of things. I have heard many musicians, 
but no music has moved me so fundamentally as 
Kreisler’s playing on the behala (violin). It is some- 
thing more than marvellous execution, it is something 
more than exquisite tone, it is something more than 
perfect music—it is, in fact, a cosmic cry of the Soul 
from the realm of the External. I do not know how to 
express it adequately in ordinary words. Psychic 
language is necessary to express such feelings. How 
soulfully he plays! He just mercilessly lances one 
right through the heart with the inexplicable some- 
thingness of his music. It is simply superb.’ 


Later Mr. Koomar Roy spoke of the fortitude 
shown by Kreisler during the war, making a 
comparison that we prefer not to quote : 


‘Yes, I understand,’ said Tagore pensively, as he 
shook his unique head and opened wide his wonderful 
eyes as if to seek a glimpse of something that eyes 
cannot see. ‘Yes, from the quality and message of 
Kreisler’s music I can readily understand what you 
mean. It is the same thing—it is the same principle. 
Kreisler plays a cosmic music. His music is a positive 
spiritual affirmation. He must think in terms of the 
Infinite. He ponders over the varied expression of the 
Universal in sound and colour. He is enveloped in his 
heavenly music; so nothing can affect him.’ 

The interview wound up with another comparison, 
again far-fetched, but this time quotable : 

“Do you realise,’ continued Tagore with fervent 
eloquence, as he wove his tapering fingers in the air, 
‘how strong a fish is when it is under water? It is 
powerful in its own strength. Even man with all his 
power, intelligence, and inventive genius, has to devise 
so many ways and means, has to wait long, long hours, 
and struggle exceedingly hard to catch a fish. And 
when caught, how hard it is for man to take it out of 
water, But once out of its own element it is utterly 
helpless. Even the touch of a straw hurts it. So 
Kreisler is plunged into the pool of music. Music has 
clothed him with immortality, and the radiant truth of 
his art shields him from the unreal. When truth fails, 
man falls. Kreisler rests on the lap of the Eternal, 
and this makes him invincible.’ 

We have struggled hard over this bit of fervent 
eloquence (even going so far as to weave our own 
tapering fingers into what is left of our hair), but we can- 
not be convinced that, apart from his music, Kreisler 
is so much like a fish out of water as Tagore seems to 
think. All the signs go to show that he is an 
excellent man of business—as, indeed, every musician 
ought to be. He gives his public what he is sure 
it will like, and, on the whole, probably does no 
more on behalf of music than does the average 
Prima donna. Of course we all make the most of 
our opportunities of hearing him play on his behala 
(violin), but only an Oriental mystic can see in the 


programmes a cosmic cry of the Soul from the realm 
of the External, or feel himself lanced right through 
the heart with the inexplicable somethingness of his 
music. 

But if we may judge from a recent article in the 
Daily xpress, Kreisler himself is somewhat given to 
extravagant expressions. Thus: 

Whether I play in public in the midst of thousands, 
or in the privacy of my room, I forget everything except 
my music. Whenever I play I am lifted out of the 
material plane, and in touch with another, a holier 
world. It is as if some hand other than mine were 
directing the bow over the strings. And it is at such 
times as these that the artist gets in touch with the 
supernatural. 

Of course every great performer, whether singer, 
| player, actor, or even speaker, feels something of 
|this. But in general, the more they feel the less they 
|talk about it. And we take leave to doubt whether 
| any performer is ever so carried away as to forget 
everything except the music, still less to be lifted out 
of the material plane. A performance of (say) a 
concerto by a player who was so completely rapt 
would give conductor and orchestra some anxious 
moments. 





Speaking of composers, Kreisler said : 

Yet our work is secondary to that of the composer; 
we are, as it were, a second flame. What, then, must 
be the mind of the composer? It must be a mystical 
whirlpool of emotions so terrific as to be beyond a 
layman’s comprehension. He must look for divine 
guidance and be ready to chronicle its slightest move- 
ments. 

That is how the public likes to picture the composer, 
but in reality he and his methods are much less 
picturesque. In the production of fine music that 
mystical whirlpool of emotions is far less fruitful 
than a capacity for hard, grinding work. Nobody 
can study his Bach and Beethoven, for example, 
without coming across abundant proof that page after 
page of fine stuff was beaten out by sheer cerebration, 
working on material that in itself was often 
insignificant. Composition, like fine fiddling or 
singing, is possible only when there is good brain 
and will-power at work at the back of it. The 
notorious under-estimation of the mental capacity of 
musicians (especially composers) apart from their art 
is largely due to the floods of loose talk about 
inspiration, terrific whirlpools of mystic emotion, and 
so forth. Yet the men capable of writing such 
things as (say) the ‘ Forty-eight,’ the ‘ Rasoumovsky’ 
Quartets, or the ‘Ring,’ clearly had a mental 
force and a driving-power at least equal to that 
possessed by many a writer whose fame is secured by 
the titles of a few books that are now as dead as the 
‘Forty-eight,’ the Quartets, and the ‘ Ring’ are alive. 


The one bit of real commonsense in the Kreisler 
article comes at the end: 


I have often thought that we artists, above all others, 
should be grateful for the fact that we are able to make 
profit out of what is our greatest pleasure. Some men 
are inherent gamblers or drunkards, some are born 
vicious. If they indulged their natural tendencies they 
would proceed downhill to their ruin. I feel a great 
sorrow for those so handicapped at birth. Yet we 
artists find our greatest joy in expressing our desires in 
music. And yet while doing so we reap a monetary 
reward, 

Without a doubt! And nobody grudges them a 
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history of music-publishing to be able to derive much 

benefit from his works, but with few exceptions 
composers ever since have been pretty good hands 
at taking their goods to market, though on the whole 
their return is small compared with that of those 
who perform their music. Indeed, Beethoven, the 
composer above all others be-legended in this matter 
of terrific emotional whirlpools, was so good a 
bargainer that he tried to take his Mass in D to four 
markets at once ; and generally he showed himself 
well able to hold his own in a business transaction. 
The public likes to think of music-publishers as 
harpies, and of composers as rapt innocents with their 
heads in the clouds—a picture to which composers 
themselves have not been above contributing a few 
strokes. Yet there have been idealists among the 
publishers hardly less than among the composers. 
During the past two centuries music has probably 
owed to the publisher a debt second only to that due 
to the composer. But this and other not unimportant 
questions concerning the material side of music will 
never be grasped by the lay mind so long as the 
art is clouded about by sentimental gush. In all the 
recent talk about widening the public interest in 
good music nobody seems to have suggested a ban 
on misty verbiage and art-y jargon. Yet the point is 
an important one. It ought to be almost, if not 
quite, as easy to talk and write plain English and 
sound commonsense about music as about anything 
else, and when the fact is grasped by all programme 
annotators, lecturers, and writers on music, they will 
gain the ear of thousands of average people to whom 
at present the art is merely an exotic affair for more 
or less eccentric specialists. 


Since the above was written we have come across 
a racy little passage in J/usical America dealing with 
the question as an artist sees it. The speaker is 
Mr. Edward Johnson, a tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera : 


I think the successful artist of to-day has a good deal 
of business sense. The dreamer type is out of style; a 
misfit in this keen, active age. One will often hear the 
comment, ‘ He doesn’t look like a singer (or an actor 
or painter) does he?’ Whatever may be accepted as 
the old-fashioned standard of how he should look, I am 
quite sure ‘ he,’ whoever he is, is glad he doesn’t look that 
way. Little by little artists are proving tothe world that 
they are regular fellows, selling their goods like business 
men. The only difference is that when you send out 
your goods, if you are a business man, your job is done. 
We have to be there with our goods when they are 
delivered. The agents peddle us around. We are, so 
to speak, the ‘cheese.’ In Anglo-Saxon countries 
there is a bit of leniency. In Latin countries the goods 
have to be as per ordered or there is a whistle which 
means ‘watch out, something heavy is coming your 
way.’ 
We hope the professional reader, bearing in mind that 
he is the cheese, will prove himself to be a regular 
fellow. 


We seem to be out of luck in our attempts to report 
the Leeds Choral Union concert at Paris. In an 
‘Occasional Note’ last month we said that ‘a French 
tenor’ sang ‘Cujus animam.’ We now find that this 
* French tenor’ was Mr. Tudor Davies, who will, we 
hope, forgive us. However, wetripin good company, 
for we observe that Le Courrier Musical, in its 


account of the concert, disguised an old friend by 
speaking of it as ‘Une ode de Melton : 


“Blert Pair 






From a recent J/usical Times: 


“I find it difficult to master my liking for a tune,’ 
says Mr. James Agate. We hope he will find it 
impossible. So long as the fact remains that every 
composer who has ever mattered very much was a 
tune-writer, Mr. Agate may shamelessly indulge his 
liking. 

From a twenty-line article on ‘ Tunes,’ by Giulio 
di Conti, in the Z7ude for August : 





‘I find it difficult to master my liking for tune,’ 
writes James Agate. Most people find it impossible. 
. In spite of our friends of * Modernism’ the 
stubborn fact remains that every composer who has 
moved the world has been a writer of tunes. . . . My 
dear Mr. Agate, do go right on, happy in the enjoy- 
ment of your tunes. 


When Giulio and ourselves do agree, our unanimity 


is so wonderful as to extend almost to dfsissima 
verba, 





NOTATION OF THE HORN: 
ALTERED MEANINGS 


SOME 


by Tom S. WoTTON 


One need not be a philologist to realise that in 
every language, while certain words drop out of 
common usage the meaning of others is modified or 
altered. The process may be abrupt or gradual, 
but if all are agreed as to the changed significance, 
no difficulty arises. Trouble begins when half the 
speakers or writers cling to the original meaning, 
while the other half persist in ignoring it. When 
the word is a technical term, serious misunderstanding 
will result. Such a term is ‘cuivré,’ with which may 
be associated ‘ bouché,’ and the sign +, which may 
connote either one or the other, or at times the two 
combined. All three are connected with the 
notation of the horn. 

To fix the latest date when there was no difference 
of opinion as to the meaning of these terms, would 
be impossible. To be on the safe side, let us take 
1860, for a reason that will presently be apparent. 
In that year, when the hand-horn was still used 
almost exclusively in France, and was employed to 
a large extent in England and Germany, every 
composer had written for it and every cornist had 
been trained to play it. And, on the old instrument, 
notes that were produced by means of the hand in 
the bell were called by the French ‘ bouché,’ the 
Germans ‘ gestopft,’ the Italians ‘chiuso,’ and the 
English ‘stopped’ or ‘closed.’ All the words were 
synonymous and had but one meaning. 

The same notes were beginning to be used on the 
valve-horn, and the same terms employed to describe 
them. But while on the hand-horn only certain 
notes could be closed, and these were ‘ good’ or 
‘bad’ according to the amount they required to be 
stopped, on the valve-horn every note could be taken 
as closed, and could 5e produced as either ‘ good’ or 
‘bad.’ 


Berlioz, in his treatise on Instrumentation (1844 
says : 
. . . hunting fanfares are only really joyful when 


they are played on trompes (French hunting horns), 
a somewhat unmusical instrument, of which the 
strident and brazen tone bears no resemblance to the 
chaste and modest voice of the horn. By forcing the 
emission of air in the tube of the horn in a particular 
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trompe; this is called to faire cuivrer les sons (to 

make the sounds brassy). It can sometimes be used 

with excellent effect, even with closed notes. 

Probably the best-known examples of the effect | 
are in the Carillon of Bizet’s ‘L’Arlésienne’ — 
(1872), and the Angelus of Massenet’s ‘ Scénes 
pittoresques’ (1874) : 


= | 


4 Horns in E Bizer. 
A A A A A A 


Ex. = = = } = &c. 


—- 
a ee ee 

















OH cuivres. 
Ex. 2. 
4 Horns in C. MASSENET. 
> > > > 
> > : 
= — sae 
ff faites cuivrer. dim. 
—— = | 
v | 


ff faites cuivrer. dim. Pp 

Both pieces are written for hand-horns, but while 
the three notes of the first are open, in the second 
some closed notes are introduced. 

When d’Indy, in ‘Le Chant de la Cloche’ (1886), | 
said that a + above a horn note connoted the | 
cuivré effect, ‘whether the note were closed or open, | 
nobody mistook his meaning : 
Ex. 3. 


Horn 1 in F. p Inpy. 


+ + > | 
— ene T I acumen J I t 
(=== === | 
oF firm ft oe a | 
(open) ( 4 stopped) (fully stopped) 








The first F is an open note, obtained by the valves, | 
and the other two are respectively ‘good’ and ‘ bad’ | 
closed notes. 

Coming to recent times, we find in an Italian 
edition of ‘L’Arlésienne’ suites, edited by Umberto 
Giordano, the ‘cuivrez’ of the Carillon translated as | 
‘chiuso.” There is evidently an altered meaning 
here! The distinguished composer of ‘Andrea | 
Chénier’ must have known that Bizet intended hand- 
horns for his work*, and of course knew that E, C, | 
D are open notes on the hand-horn. Yet he marks | 
them as ‘closed’! The obvious inference is that | 
the term which in 1860 undoubtedly meant nothing | 
but ‘closed’ now signifies ‘brassy.’ A passage in| 
Alfano’s ‘Suite romantica’ (1910) seems to give 
warranty to this supposition, for we find on p. go! 
muted horns marked as ‘chiusi.’ As nowadays a| 
note cannot be both muted and closed, Alfano’s | 
‘chiuso’ means something else than ‘closed.’ On 
the other hand, in Zandonai’s ‘Conchita’ (1911) | 
there is the indication ‘con istrumento chiuso,’ 
which certainly implies that the bell has to be closed, 
whether the tone be brassy or not. The problem is 
solved by consulting the latest Italian treatise, for in 
Ricci’s ‘L’Orchestrazione’ (1920) ‘chiuso’ is said to 
be equivalent to ‘cuivré’ or ‘ bouché.’ 

We turn to a French authority—and one would 
think that we could seek no better guide than Ch. 
M. Widor, whose ‘Technique de _ lOrchestre 
Moderne’ (1904) professes to continue Berlioz’s 
treatise, and bring it up to date. Having spoken of 
the effect of muted horns #/ as a ‘sonority of 
velvet, true caress for the ear,’ he proceeds : 





| 
_ * By way of exception, the Intermezzo of Suite No. 2 has a pair of | 
cors-4-pistons ’ specified, as given in the Italian edition. 





As to the ‘Sons Cuivrés,’ result of an effort, they are 
produced by the hand obliterating half the tube: the 
lips give the semitone above, and the movement of the 
hand makes the sound emitted descend again by the 
same amount. 

The mechanical part does not concern us! For 
our present purpose, the point is that for the Widor 
‘cuivré’ the use of the hand is imperative, while 
the Berlioz ‘cuivré’ is primarily one on open notes,* 


| which could on occasion be employed with closed 
/notes. As an example of the modern ‘cuivré,’ Widor 
| mentions 


the closed and brassy notes of his 
predecessor's ‘Messe des Morts,’ but he refrains 
from quoting the chord in ‘La Damnation de Faust’: 
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s/ faites cutvrer le son. 
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Had he done so, he would have landed himself in 
difficulties. Berlioz uses four natural horns through- 
out his work (except for the scene immediately 
preceding the ‘ Ride to the Abyss,’ where the 4th 
horn is ‘a pistons’), and all four are here directed to 
be ‘cuivré.’ Horns 1 and 2 have closed notes, and 
therefore may agree with Widor’s description. But 
what about the open G and E of horns 3 and 4? 
And, in Ex. 3, which of the F’s satisfies his definition, 
and how does he define the other two? 

The meaning of ‘ cuivré, like ‘ chiuso,’ has altered, 
and, as with the Italian term, the altered meaning is 
not adopted by every composer. 

Debussy, nine years after the date of Widor’s 
treatise, in ‘Jeux’ (pp. 48 and 50) has ff en 
cuivrant légérement’ (lightly brassed). As a horn 
must be stopped by some definite amount, the 


indication must refer to an effect produced by the 


lips and breath, the Berlioz cuivre in fact.t 

Again, in Massenet’s ‘ Bacchus’ (1909) there are 
nine trumpets and six trombones on the stage, besides 
the three trumpets and three trombones in the 


| orchestra, all, like the four horns, marked ‘/// cuivré.’ 


Obviously the indication has the same significance 
for all the brass, and Massenet means the same 
Berlioz ‘cuivré’ for his horns he had intended 
twenty-five years before in his ‘Angelus.’ And, as far 
as I know, d’Indy still clings to the ‘ cuivré’ of ‘Le 


| Chant de la Cloche,’ which is also the Berlioz one. 


Widor gives three ways of indicating his cuivré : 
1st, bythe + ; 2nd, by the word ‘cuivré (gestopft /)’ 
3rd, by the + and the word ‘cuivré (gestopft)’ 
combined. The reason of this unnecessary complica- 
tion will be seen later. To the second alternative he 
has a foot-note: ‘“‘ Gestopft” means “ bouché,” but, 
accompanied by an accent >, or by an / or by an 
sf it is taken in the sense of “cuivré.”’ That is, a 
note marked # without any accent, and directed to 
be ‘ gestopft,’ strictly speaking should be played as 
a simple closed note with as little effort as possible. 
And it should logically follow that a similar note 
surmounted by a + should be played in the same 
way, since the + is equivalent to ‘ gestopft.’ In any 
case, there appear to be two meanings attached to 
‘gestopft,’ and this is corroborated by Hofmann in 





® The original ‘cuivré’ was often implied merely by the direction : 
“With up-turned bells,’ 7.¢., the horns were held with outstretched 
arm in the position of ‘ trompes,’ and no closed notes were possible. 

+ Even if * légérement’ be twisted to mean stopping from the semi- 
tone above, it would not correspond to Widor's description. 
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his ‘Instrumentationslehre’ (1893). What he says| has not entirely died out, judging by some modern 
amounts to this, that while on the hand-horn| scores, where a + above an open note of the hand. 
the ‘bad’ closed notes were avoided as much as/ horn is a rarity. 
possible, or only used for a special effect, on the; The first time Wagner marks ‘gestopft’ is in 
valve-horn these ‘bad’ notes (which could be|‘The Flying Dutchman’ (p. 522), where the hand- 
produced on any note of the scale) were often} horns in C have 
employed ‘in recent works,’ and _ indicated by | 
‘gestopft’ ora +. oe 
We have seen two meanings for the +, the one, | : 
the true cuivré, and the other, ‘gestopft’ in its} 
modern restricted signification. To these we might 
add a third with confidence, were there not this! with a bassoon giving the minor third.* On 
uncertainty as what horn terms really do mean. At p. 533 we find the same notes given to valve-horns, 
the head of * Mlada’ (1893) Rimsky-Korsakov | and obviously an exactly similar effect is required. 
explains that a + connotes a ‘bouché’ note (in the| Of course, on the modern instrument, the two notes 
German translation of the directions, a ‘ gestopft’ one). | could be given as ‘good’ closed notes, and the effect 
He says the same thing in his treatise on Orchestra-| would have been slightly different. But it never 
tion, and there is reason to believe that he means | appears to have entered Wagner’s head that they 
merely ‘good’ stopped notes, for he particularly! could be produced in any other way than the one 
refers his readers to Gevaert’s treatise for details) that was imperative on the hand-horn, that is, as 
relating to the technique of the various instruments, |*had’ closed notes. Had he written no more, it 
and the erudite Belgian’s idea of ‘bouché’ on the} might be argued plausibly that the modern restricted 
valve-horn, which he says is equivalent to ‘gestopft’ meaning of ‘gestopft’ was invented by him as early 
or the +, is one obtained by fingering the semitone! 4s 1843. But he lived to illustrate his real attitude 
above. Also, the best-known example of the Russian | towards closed notes, which was, up to the end of 
master’s closed notes, where a phrase is repeated |+ Tristan,’ that closed notes were played on the valve- 
almost like an echo, seems to demand ‘good’ horn as they would be on the natural one.+ _Later, 
closed notes, however it may be played in modern) as we shall see, he realised his obsession, but, as our 





2 
PPP (gestop/t) 


orchestras : |* Parsifal’ extract shows, he was always inclined to 
Ex. 5. Horn in F ‘Capriccio Espagnol.’ | revert to his earlier idea. It came to him more 
Oo 22 2 2 P ge easily, and in the fervour of composition a musician 





2. 4 +t _ : | follows the (to him) easiest path, if it only means 


| saving an infinitesimal amount of thought. 

In ‘The Rhinegold’ (p. 389) there is a chord 
Ex. 7a) for six horns, the key of all six having been 
altered for the sake of it: 





é= 


© mf (ouverts) 





—— a aa 

But as Wagner gave precisely the same direction 
at the head of ‘ Tristan,’ published in 1860, and as} 
his ‘gestopft’ is taken by many to mean the term in 
its modern restricted sense, it behoves us to be 
wary. 

Richter is reported* to have declared that at 
first Wagner did not understand the valve-horn. 
Whether he said so or not it is undoubtedly true, and 
not only of Wagner but of practically every other] 6 Horns. 3, 4. 
composer of his time. The players too had very | 
rudimentary ideas of the resources of the modern 
instrument, compared with their present-day| 
successors. Wagner throughout his career was} 5; 6. 
inclined to display a lofty contempt for instrumental | 
technique, but all that now concerns us is _ his 
superstition—if it may be so called—as regards 7 , : 
closed notes on the valve-horn. Having been brought | 2nd supporters of the theory that Wagner invariably 
up on the hand-horn, he ¢hought of closed notes in| intended the modern meaning of the + will be hard- 
terms of the old instrument. Two notes in ‘ Parsifal’| pressed to explain why the parts should be noted in 
p. 688) will illustrate his attitude : |this apparently idiotic fashion. Do they convey to 
lanyone the idea of the minor common chord on 
A flat, which is all they are intended to mean in 





(4) (gestop/t) 











4(E) F) + }real sounds? Why could they not have been written 
r= = =———_ * —* | —— e — e+ | for six horns in F, the prexious key of the first four 
——— . : - _— |horns, as at Ex. 74? They would have been easier 


to read—always an important consideration with 
Previous to the two E-flats at (a), the horn had been| Wagner—and, if the + really meant the modern 
in F, and is changed back again to F immediately |‘cuivré,’ sound precisely the same. But no! The 
after them. There seems to be not the slightest Sane, Sena? ta a Sees teealenil 
reason why the two notes should not have been | which Om A pF gy AA 
written as at (4) for a horn in F. But Wagner|his parts being taken by valve-horns, when the notes might be given 
wanted closed notes, and to hima D of the harmonic | #5, °P¢? 0n¢S with the valves. 


. , : | ¢ Wagner might have placed at the head cf his scores the direction 
scale did not /ook so closed. It was a curious] that Berlioz has for the opening bars of the March of the * Fantastic’: 
idiosyncrasy of his, and to some modern composers | ‘ Make the closed notes with the hand, without employing the valves.’ 
“ 28 : .— % «as The French composer intended four hand-horns throughout his 

perhaps unintelligible. But it is a superstition that | Symphony, and only has this indication—omitted from the Berlioz 
a Edition and miniature score—because he, like Wagner, anticipated 
* By Pau! Gilson, the well-known Belgian composer and critic, in | his parts being performed on valve instruments, and did not want to 


Le Guide Musical, January 2, 1910 risk having his closed notes here given as open ones 
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chord as at Ex. 74 would have meant to the composer 
an open note and two ‘good’ closed ones. And he 
wanted three ‘bad’ ones! That he wished the 
modern effect, or something approaching it, there is 
no doubt, but he endeavoured to arrive at it in his 
own peculiar way. His strange notation was not 
pure wantonneéss : ; 

Again in ‘The Rhinegold’ (p. 424) we find the 
following, for four horns : 


(gestop/t) 


¥x. 8. - (F) (offen) 


a a (F) -_ 
ps 4} 
q Hors in E. €y 2 ee ee 

v 2h 


If, with him, ‘gestopft’ was employed in its modern 
restricted sense and could be used on any note of the 
chromatic scale, why should a change of key be 
necessary ? Why nota series of C’s (natural) for F 
horns throughout, with ‘ gestopft’ marked for the 
first bar of our extract, and ‘offen’ (open) for the 
last? Wagner’s answer would have been very simple, 
—that whatever is marked against it, C natural is an 
open note of the harmonic scale and therefore could 
not be closed. If, he directs in ‘Tristan,’ by chance 
a + should be found against an open note (of the 
hand-horn that is)—and it was sometimes unavoidable 
in a chord of three or four notes—the players are to 
change the key of their instruments with the valve 
into a key in which the note is a closed one. It is 
a roundabout way of putting things, but it is in 
keeping with his general treatment of closed notes. 
On the other hand, when he wrote ‘good’ closed 
notes he expected them to be produced in the same 
manner, that is, as they would be played on a hand- 








horn. When he wrote a phrase such as this in 
Sehr ruhig. 
Ex. 9. = 
‘Tristan’ (p. 559) he anticipated his performer 


playing it as one of Mozart’s time would. He wanted 
delicate slurring, and imagined (rightly or wrongly 
that the hand would give a better result than the 
valve. 

Space forbids further illustrations, but if the reader 
can realise Wagner’s attitude towards closed notes 
up to 1860, he will understand the extraordinary 
notation of chords such as Ex. 7a, and will see the 
reason for some of the changes of key in the horn 
parts, and how passages similar to our last extract may 
be played as musical good taste demands without 
being inconsistent with the Master’s ideas. Wagner 
would have corrected his erroneous impressions 
earlier, had he had more practical experience, that 
\s, the experience gained from rehearsing and hearing 
one’s own works. But we must not forget that he 
wrote ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘The Ring’ up to the end of 
‘Waldweben,’ and ‘Tristan,’ with no other practical 
experience than that derived from ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
produced in 1845. After all, his initial mistake was 
a very natural one. He was the first to employ 
closed notes for the vaive-horn, and when he wrote 
the C sharp and G sharp (‘gestopft’) in ‘The 
Dutchman,’ the modern instrument itself had been 
used only twice before in Germany, in his own 
‘Rienzi ’ (1842), and in the first version of Schumann’s 
minor Symphony (1841). Nobody understood 
the valve-horn, and certainly not a non-player like 








Wagner, however great his genius. Three or four 
notes in ‘Tannhiuser’ would not have corrected his 
original impression, and then, as I have said, he was 
debarred from hearing his own works, and, in exile, 
was out of touch with first-class orchestras.* It was 
no greater fallacy, believing that closed notes on 
the valve-horn were the same as on the hand-horn, 
than in thinking that, by depressing a valve, the 
modern instrument could be used as a complete 
chromatic one in another key, and nobody questions 
the latter as being Wagner’s belief. The difference 
was, that his error as regards closed notes has had 
a far-reaching effect, as we shall see. 

After the publication of ‘Tristan’ enlightenment 
came to Wagner, possibly during the rehearsals of the 
opera in 1865. Atany rate, he realised that, however 
intelligible his method may have been to the older 
players, nurtured, like himself, on the hand-horn, the 
younger men could not be expected to make subtle 
differences between the various crosses, but would 
treat them all precisely alike. As he without question 
had a weakness for the modern ‘cuivré,’ he decided 
to make his + connote that effect and that alone. 
Instead of directing that the + signified a stopped 
note in a general sense, for ‘The Mastersingers’ it 
signified a stopped note forcibly blown (‘stark 
angeblasen), 7.2., ‘ gestopft’ in the particular sense 
described by Hofmann. Now, every note with a + 
above it meant the Widor ‘cuivré.’?, Wagner may have 
had relapses at times—we have seen from Ex. 6 that 
he had them as late as ‘ Parsifal’—but we may take 
it that throughout ‘The Mastersingers’ the specialised 
‘gestopft’ is intended. But trouble came later. 

When ‘The Rhinegold’ and ‘The Valkyrie’ were 
published, in 1873, the fact that in them the + had 
the earlier meaning, while it was necessary to give 
directions in the scores that it had the meaning to 
which Wagner was now committed, made but little 
difference. In the second the + is not found in 
much more than a dozen places, and in the first, 
with its dwalves and toads and other wild-fow]l, the 
modern effect is nearly always wanted. But during 
the composition of the latter end of ‘The Ring,’ 
Wagner does not appear to have been quite happy 
over the two meanings he had attached to the +. 
It is hard to say exactly how, but such things as 
giving ‘The Question of Fate’ motive to muted 
horns instead of, as previously, to the same instru- 
ments with a + above their parts, seem to betoken 
a certain amount of unrest. He was sure of the 
effect of mutes, but was not quite sure how the + 
surmounted notes would be played. In ‘Parsifal’ 
his uneasiness seems obvious. He had realised that 
that which anyone could have prophesied had come 
to pass—cornists, with the connivance of conductors, 
were giving the modern ‘cuivré’ meaning to the + in 
‘Tristan.’ + 

The first thing that strikes us as regards the score of 
‘Parsifal’ is that no indication is given as to what 
the + means. This of course may be taken to imply 
that in 1882 (date of publication) there was no 
question as to its signification. But this is far from 
the truth! The other and more probable reason is 
that Wagner, grown old and weary, was loth to 





* He did not hear *‘ Lohengrin’ till 1861, the year after he had had 
the temerity to publish the full score of * Tristan.’ 


t Paul Gilson, in * Le Tutti Orchestral’ (1913), complains that the 
Parisian players (which seems to imply that his own countrymen at 
Brussels were free from the taint) accented unaccented notes in 
* Tristan’ because they took the + to mean a note forcibly accented 
(‘ renforcé ') instead of merely ‘ bouché,’ which he probably takes in the 
Gevaert sense. 
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commit himself further.* Then, contrary to his 
practice since ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘ gestopft’ is at times 
found against simg/e notes. At others, the word 
(in brackets) is added to the +, a totally unnecessary 
reduncancy if the two connoted precisely the same 
thing. What was in Wagner's mind I cannot 
pretend to guess, but if he thought to make his ideas 
clearer, he was woefully mistaken. Widor regarded 
the conjunction of term and sign as merely another 
method of expressing the (modern) ‘cuivré’ (see his 
third way, given above). D’Indy, an ardent 
Wagnerian at the time, seems to have looked upon 
the two indications as referring to separate effects. 
and hence his direction in ‘La Chant de la Cloche,’ 
—a disciple is unlikely to set up an opposition sign ! 
As to the confused nomenclature of the present 
day, there can be no question. If anyone says that 
he has no difficulty in understanding what a particular 
composer intends by the directions in his horn parts, 
the raising of my hat to him must not be taken as a 
tribute to his veracity. That some uniformity— 
varying with different orchestras—is introduced into 
the carrying out of those directions, 1 admit. But 
that is another matter! In self protection, cornists 
are forced to standardise (say) their treatment of the 
+. Occasionally they may have an_ uneasy 
impression that the + of a Dukas may not be that of 
a Ravel. But life is short and art must be done in 
a hurry, so they tar every + with the same brush, | 
trusting that the conductor will not notice. Their| 
faith in human nature is so far justified, that the 
conductor as a rule does not notice. Yet, though he 
is responsible for much, he is not entirely to blame, 
since composers, while they are at great pains to 
explain that an imperceptible twiddle on the strings 
must be performed by three fiddles, and not by two 
or four, seem callous as to what may happen to their 
horn parts (though, it is to be confessed, elucidating 
your meaning at the head of the score is not always 
a success). 
In conclusion, my theory as to Wagner’s attitude 
towards closed notes on the valve-horn seems to 
hang principally on whether the stopped note (of | 
‘ Tristran’) is the same as the stopped note, forcibly 
blown (of ‘The Mastersingers’). Logically, this 
should be so, since they both equal +. But alas! 
we are not dealing with logic, but with music and the 
artistic temperament! And even logically, the 
equ ation is not true, unless it can be proved that the 
signification of + is invariable, and that in 1853 
when the music to ‘The Rhinegold’ was commenced) 
‘gestopft’ was generally taken to imply the term in 
itS specialised sense. Both these suggestions must 
be dismissed. There is not a shred of evidence to 
support them! Indeed, it is against them. My 
theory, like others, can only be accepted in that it 
explains a goodly number of apparently unrelated 
facts. No theory, however, can explain occasional 
inconsistencies. And we must bear in mind Wagner’s 
remark to the harpist who drew his attention to 
certain impossibilities in his part: ‘I am not a 
harpist. I have given you my ideas. It is for you 
to arrange them for your instrument.’ Now Wagner 
was also not a horn-player ... . 


* It is not without significance 
Weingartner, nor Panizza, in their several editions of Berlioz's 
treatise, mention the +, though their author, with his explanation of 
closed notes on the valve-horn, gave them opportunity. It is under- 
standable as regards the Italian, since the sign is not often found in 
Italian scores (though both Alfano and Marinuzzi employ it, in 
apparently different senses), but the two Germans knew the +, and, 
it would seem, knew its ambiguity sufficiently well as not to mark it 


that neither Strauss, nor 





DEBUSSY AND SOME ITALIAN MUSICIANS 
By ANDREW DE TERNANT 

Claude Debussy during his stay in Italy became 
acquainted with all sorts and conditions of musicians, 
but the majority were little known, or were mere 
names beyond the Alps. It was then the sober and 
slumbrous twilight of imitation and mediocrity. 
Debussy had become acquainted casually with 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo. But Leoncavallo was not 
then a world-wide celebrity. His ‘ Pagliacci’ was in 
manuscript, but it had not been produced. _He had 
the year before returned from London, after seeking 
in vain to establish himself there as a teacher of 
singing. The only musical engagement he secured 
was as accompanist for a series of Bohemian 
(smoking) concerts at Cannon Street Hotel. He 
managed, however, to eke out an existence with his 
savings from the ‘smokers,’ and by acting as 
assistant to the London correspondent of an Italian 
newspaper. When Debussy met him, Leoncavallo 
was still a journalist (mainly musical and dramatic 
criticism), and occasionally added to his income 
by translating non-copyright French plays for 
minor Italian theatrical companies. Debussy asked 
if it was possible to make the acquaintance of 
Verdi and Boito. ‘Oh! that is easy enough,’ was 
the reply. ‘You write first to Arrigo Boito, and he 
will make arrangements for you to meet old Verdi. 
But you will find Boito to be more a philosopher 
than a musician.’ 

Debussy wrote a letter, as directed, and received a 
reply from Boito saying that he would be pleased to 
see the young French musician at his Milan residence, 
on any Wednesday afternoon, from 2.30 to 5.30. 
‘If unavoidably I am not in at the moment,’ Boito 
added, ‘ You will find plenty of French books on the 
shelves of my study to entertain you.’ The Italian 
poet-composer lived in the same house as his married 
elder brother, Camillo, who was an architect by 
profession, and a novelist in his leisure hours. When 
Debussy made his call, Boito was not in, and he was 
shown into the study. It resembled the work-room 
of a literary man and a journalist more than that of 
a musician. There was a pianoforte, but it was 
dilapidated, and evidently had not been played upon 
for years. The top was littered with odd numbers of 
periodicals and magazines, and untidy cuttings from 
newspapers. Nowhere could Debussy perceive any 
items of music, printed or MS. The art was 
represented, not by compositions, but entirely by 
theoretical and musico-literary works, mainly in 
Italian, French, and German, a few only being in 
English. Boito had copies of Berlioz’s ‘Instrumen- 
tation’ and Cherubini’s ‘Counterpoint’ in the original 
French and the English translations, a well-bound 
set of Grove’s ‘Dictionary’ (with the autograph 
signature of the first editor, evidently a presentation 
copy), and John Goss’s (Debussy called him ‘Jean 
Gotz’) ‘Introduction to Harmony.’ 

A rapid survey of the shelves gave the impression 
that music had been dethroned by poetry. In fact, 
more than half of the library consisted of volumes of 
poems. Nearly all the English, American, and 
German poets had copious marginal MS. notes. 

When, at length, Boito came in, he _ revealed 
little of the real Italian in his manner (Debussy 
was not surprised to learn that his mother was 4 
Polish countess). He explained that he had been 
delayed by a rather long debate on his lecture. 
‘It was, of course, on a musical subject,’ said 
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Debussy. ‘Oh! no,’ was the reply, ‘it was on the 
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English Lake poets.’ Boito added, ‘I never lecture 
on music now.’ He was well aware that his life was 
a puzzle to many people. It was even said of him 
that he had deserted music. This, however, was 
entirely erroneous. He was a literary man by 
profession, and music was his hobby. So did he 
fulfil the wishes of his Polish mother, who had not 
wished him to rely on music for a livelihood. He 
was not singular in thus planning his career. Many 
celebrated Russian and Polish composers were some- 
thing else besides musicians—e.g., doctors, naval 
and military officers, civil servants, &c. Boito’s 
outlook as a composer had been disheartened by 
two events. The first was the success of Gounod’s 
‘ Faust,’ which had delayed the production of his 
own ‘Mefistofele’; and his knowledge of the 
difficulties that beset Rubinstein’s opera ‘Nero’ 
(composed to a French libretto by Jules Barbier) had 
deterred him from making progress with his 
‘Nerone.’ 

Boito had attended a performance of Rubinstein’s 
opera at Dresden, and had thought the music 
rather disappointing ; also he had come to the con- 
clusion that the subject was too vast for an opera 
occupying about three hours and a-half in per- 
formance. It was more suitable for a drama, and 
Shakespeare and Goethe, he now believed, were the 
only two men who ever lived who could have trans- 
formed the material into a masterpiece for the 
stage. Barbier was a clever playwright, who knew 
how to make the most of the incidents selected, 
but he was not by any means a great dramatic genius. 
If Shakespeare and Goethe had written plays on the 
subject, the librettist’s labours would have been 
comparatively easy. Herein lay the chief reason why 
Shakespeare’s and Goethe’s plays afforded material 
for many splendid opera libretti. The Englishman, 
indeed, had anticipated all the tricks of the modern 
librettist, and must have been a practical musician. 
Boito had, however, gone so far with ‘Nerone’ that 
he must make up his mind to finish it. He feared he 
would not live long enough to complete the score of 
his ‘Orestiade.’ With the exception. of the libretti 
he had written for Verdi, all his other works of the 
kind, which had been set to music by various Italian 
composers, were originally written for himself. The 
results were not always satisfactory. His ‘Ero e 
Leandro’ had been set to music by two composers, 
Bottesini and Mancinelli, and it was difficult to say 
which was the worst. Both composers had 
misunderstood the libretto. Perhaps the author was 
difficult to please. Italian opera was, after all, only 
a short-lived bubble. Generations of librettists and 
composers had in their time discharged upon an 
unresisting public torrents of grand opera, serious 
opera, and comic opera, and other stuff of the same 
sort, which the thirsty earth had long since drunk up. 
Boito believed that the true venue of music was not 
the theatre, or the church, but the concert-room. 
There all who sought the approval of the critical 
public would have to show their competence, without 
the aid of scenic display and costume, or ;eligious 
twilight and environment. 

Boito promised Debussy that he would write him 
a ‘nice letter’ to Verdi, at Sant’ Agate. The veteran 
composer was now more interested in gardening than 
in music. He had also !ately taken up the study of 
botany. Debussy did not long delay his journey to 
Sant’ Agate. He found Verdi in his shirt-sleeves, 
busy, with the assistance of a small boy, planting 
Salads. The aged maestro greeted the young 





Frenchman with a smile, and said, laughingly, ‘ So 
you have come to worry an old man. I suppose you 
will soon be sending to a newspaper an account of 
how Verdi plants salads in his garden. Well, he 
does it very much like any other old man, but I shall 
have to take precautions and protect my vegetables, 
or some English or American tourist may run 
away with my green stuff as souvenirs.’ Debussy 
hastened to explain. Verdi made amends: ‘So you 
are not an iniquitous journalist, but the young French 
musician Boito wrote to me about. You won a Grand 
Prix de Rome at the Paris Conservatoire. Well, you 
are lucky. I did not gain anything at the Milan 
Conservatoire, excepting much sorrow and many 
enemies. But I am still alive, and planting salads in 
my garden.’ At this point a servant came and 
announced that luncheon was ready. During the 
meal Verdi asked after his veteran friend, Ambroise 
Thomas, who, he said, apart from his work as a 
musician, and as Director of the Paris Conservatoire, 
had earned the regard of the composers of all 
in connection with inter- 


nations for his labours 
national musical copyright. Verdi was in Paris 
when the famous librettist, Eugéne Scribe, 


framed his equitable scheme for the protection of 
literary, dramatic, and musical property, which was 
first adopted by the French Government, and finally 
by all countries. Thomas was Scribe’s right hand 
man in the musical section, and the famous librettist 
often told him that the measure would have been 
very imperfect had he not had the assistance of the 
indefatigable Ambroise. 

Verdi’s conversation gradually drifted towards the 
artistic side of music. He had always declined 
to discuss the merits of his musical contemporaries, 
his principal motive being that he could not then 
be charged with professional jealousy. He was a 
composer, and not a musical critic. A composer was 
not necessarily a good musical critic. He knew that 
such qualifications were sometimes combined, but it 
was not always beneficial to musical art.. Vasari was 
a painter of merit, but he had rendered more service 
to art and posterity by his ‘Lives of the Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects.’ 

Verdi’s advice to all prospective composers was 
simplicity. The majority of young musicians of the 
day were better trained than was the case when he 
was a young man, but this was often fatal to their 
interests. Many were under the delusion that the 
doors of the Milan Scala, the Paris Grand Opéra, and 
the Vienna Opera House were wide open to receive 
their first operas. Two of his most famous foreign 
contemporaries, Wagner and Gounod, had at first to 
content themselves with decidedly third-rate houses— 
the German master at Magdeburg, and the French 
master at the Paris Théatre-Lyrique for his ‘Faust’ 
in the ’fifties. Managers and conductors, singers and 
orchestra, will not take the same pains with an un- 
known composer’s work —‘ No, not even if they are 
handsomely paid for it.’ Verdi went on to say that his 
friend, Boito, some years ago came on a visit, in 
company with a gifted and brilliant young Irishman 
(was this the late Sir Charles Stanford ?), who brought 
with him the score of an opera. He was also a 
clever pianist, and he played to Verdi, with much 
intelligence, a lengthy selection from it. Itwasa very 
meritorious work, but tremendously difficult. He felt 
sorry for this charming young man. If it had been 
on a more simple scale he might have assisted him to 
place it. Before the young Irishman departed, he 
confessed that von Biilow had already told him 
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precisely the same thing. Verdi was, however, 
afraid that it was no use preaching to young people. 
They would go their own way, and follow unpractical 
methods. He supposed it was the same in all 
countries. He could say much more on the 
subject, but it might lead him into criticism of his 
contemporaries, which he was always anxious to 
avoid. 
plantation, saying that as he had no more operas to 
communicate to the public, he consoled himself 
with listening to the natural music of the feathered 
songsters in his garden. 

Debussy was a _ frequent visitor to the 
Roman residence of the pianist-composer, Giovanni 
Sgambati, who was the most gifted of Liszt’s Italian 
pupils. His mother was an Englishwoman, and he 
was a great favourite with the English residents at 
Rome. Debussy said the ordinary concert-goers 
were never aware of the full extent of his genius as 
an executant. He was extremely nervous and 
sensitive in public ; his proper sphere was the private 
salon in the presence of a few known admirers. He 
was the most splendid player of Beethoven’s Sonatas 
in Italy. One day Liszt came on a surprise visit. 
The great Hungarian musician was accompanied by 
his intimate friend, Cardinal von Hohenlohe, who 
was a generous patron of classical concerts at Rome. 
The prince-cardinal, after being introduced to 
Debussy, graciously requested, in honour of the 
young holder of the Grand Prix de Rome and asa 
compliment to French musical art, that Liszt and 
Sgambati should play Saint-Saéns’s Variations for 
two pianofortes on a theme of Beethoven (Op. 35). 
This was the last time Liszt touched a pianoforte at 
Rome. He left the Eternal City on the following 
day, and never returned to Italy. Debussy said it 
was the greatest musical treat of his life, and when 
he related the incident to Saint-Saéns the French 
composer was much affected and warmly embraced 
him, 


THE LORE OF THE 
By Mary L. 


O Harp, within thy magic cells, 

Light airy glee, and pleasure dwells, 
And gentle rapture sings. 

While clear-voiced echo sends around 

The heavenly gale of tuneful sound 
From all the according strings. * 


WELSH 
LEWES 


HARP 


De Quincey, in his ‘ Confessions,’ tells us that 
during his rambles through North Wales he found 
almost every inn of any pretension employing a 
harper to play for the guests. This pleasant custom, 
so general in that day, survived in one or two famous 
North Wales hotels until at least twenty years ago. 
In 1907 the proprietress of ‘The Hand’ Hotel, at 
Llangollen, told us that their harper had only lately 
died, and that, unfortunately, it was found impossible 
to replace him. George Borrow, in ‘Wild Wales,’ 
writes of the harper ‘stationed in the passage’ of 
this particular inn at Llangollen, playing Welsh airs 
which made Borrow realise that at last he was 
indeed in Wales. 

Until about twenty-five or thirty years ago many 
a village and small town in Wales could boast its 
harper, or perhaps its family of harpers—for this 
art seems often to have run in families ; their instru- 
ment, a much-treasured possession, passing from 
father to son. In olden times no family or public 


After luncheon Verdi returned to his salad | 





gathering, whether the occasion were gay or graye 
was complete without the harper, whose skilled hang 
on the strings of his ¢e/ym (harp) could incite the fee: 
to dance at a wedding, or move the feelings to tear, 
in a funeral dirge. 

There is something about the tone of the har 

that seems peculiarly appropriate to the expressioy 
of Celtic music with its mournful, minor cadence; 
}and abrupt bursts of queerly elfin merriment ; ang 
|to those who love Wales and understand the nation’s 
| genius it seems a thousand pities that the beautify 
jart of harp-playing has languished, or at best has 
| been standardized to conventional ideals. No doub; 
| good harp-playing can be heard at the National and 
|other large Eisteddfodau, but the expert musicians 
|with their fine pedal harps, who compete on thes 
}occasions are far removed from the artless, rura 
| harpers of former days. 
As an instrument of music the harp, in one form 
| or another, is probably the most ancient in th 
world, its inception having possibly derived from 
|the vibrating string of the warrior’s bow. Ap 
| authoritative writer says : ‘While the instrument js 
|of great antiquity, it is yet from Northern Europ 
that the modern harp and its name are derived. 
That a form of harp was known in Egypt is show 
by frescoes dating back three thousand years ; this 
harp had no front pillar, and was probably struy 
with catgut. Another authority points out that th 
very oldest form of Irish harp, shown by a rut: 
sculpture in an ancient church near Kilkenny, hai 
also no front pillar, thus differing entirely from th 
later forms of Celtic harp. Of course this structun 
likeness to the Egyptian instrument may be fortu 
itous, but if it is not, the hypothesis that the Celti 
harp is of Eastern origin is very plausible. 

From the earliest ages, the harp and its player 
are connected with the history of the Celtic races 
Gaelic and Cymric alike. The Gael called his har 
clairseach, a name having no resemblance to the 
Welsh (Cymric) ¢e/yn, which in Old Welsh has 1 
tensile meaning. The first syllable of the Gaelic 
word c/air is derived from c/ar, a table or board, iz. 
‘sounding-board.’ In this case resonance is the roo 
idea ; in the former, tension. 

Another Gaelic word for harp was cruit; probablj 
used to designate some different form of instrument 
to this point we shall allude later. 

Three types of harp were recognised by the ancient 
Welsh laws, viz., 4elyn y Brenin, telyn Pencerdd, and 
telyn Gwr da (the harp of the king, the harp of 3 
doctor of music, and the harp of a gentleman). The 
value of the first two was a hundred-and-twent 
pence each, and twenty-four pence for the tuning 
key ; the gentleman’s or ‘lord’s’ harp was wort 
sixty pence, and its tuning-key twelve pence. Grea! 
privileges were allowed to the official harpers, who 
as bards, accompanied the chiefs and princes t 
battle, inspiring them with music and song, ané 
praising their exploits ‘in victory. Tradition says 
that the song used on 'these occasions was called 
Unbeniaeth Prydain (the Monarchical Song 
Britain), which recited the doings of former heroes 
and exhorted others to emulate them. 

The Pencerdd—sometimes called Bardd Cadeiriaw 
—was always a member of the higher order of bards 
and a recognised official of the Court. He receivet 
from the king a harp equal in value to the roy@ 
harp, and was given a free grant of land. If be 
were insulted he could claim compensation equivalest 
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Teulu (or family bard) had also considerable status, 
and when appointed received from the king a harp, 
along with various other perquisites. If wronged, he 
could claim six ounces of silver in compensation. 
These details serve to show how inseparable in 
idea was the ancient bard from his harp—the 
symbol of his profession—and also emphasise 
the fact that, whatever claims may have been 
made by the Welsh bards in later times to 
be leaders of literature and _ poetry, they 
were originally and pre-eminently in ancient times 
minstrels and singers. This point seems worthy of 
note in considering the accomplishments of the 
modern bards composing the Welsh Gorsedd, who, 
while suggesting excellence in every branch of Welsh 
literature and literary research, do not so often 
appear as musical specialists, and, least of all, in the 
divine art of harp-playing. 

The poet-bard of the Middle Ages wrote often— 
perhaps always—with a view to singing his com- 
positions, and occasionally made his harp as well as 
his song, for it is written of Lewis Glyn Cothi, the 
Carmarthenshire poet, that 

He could make a boat and sail it, 
Make a harp and play it. 

The éelyn givr da was possessed by every Welsh 
youth of good birth. It was probably of small size, 
and could be carried on horseback. In every great 
family a harp was as indispensable a_ possession 
as a coat-of-arms, and was usually an hereditary 
instrument preserved with the utmost care and 
veneration, to be used by the household bards of 
succeeding generations. No slave might touch a 
harp. It was sacred to the free, nor might the 
instrument be seized for debt. 

Horse-hair was used to string harps until the 
14th century, when the large triple harp with gut 
strings was introduced into Wales. Theold Eisteddfod 
law compelled a music-pupil to spend a long time 
in the practice of harps with hair-stringing. The 
gut strings of the triple harp probably produced 
the required tones with far less practice than horse- 
hair, which must have needed extraordinary delicacy 
of touch. But the triple harp had difficulties of its 
own. It has been described by an expert as 

+ avery interesting instrument, and as an accom- 

paniment to pennillion-singing and the rendering of 
Welsh airs is no doubt more in accordance with the 
national taste and sentiment than the modern pedal 
harp. But it bears no comparison to the latter in 
brilliance of tone, power, and effect. . . . Its form of 
construction, which consists of three rows of strings— 
the two outer rows being placed opposite each other 
and tuned in unison with the semitones placed in 
between—renders it most difficult to play, while the 
tension of the strings upon the wood-work does not 
admit of their being strained up to that point at which 
the best effect can be obtained. 

The usual number of strings was ninety-eight, 
with a compass of five octaves and one note from 
violoncello C. As in other Celtic harps, the left wag 
the treble hand with twenty-seven strings on that 
side, the bass on the right having thirty-seven, and 
the middle thirty-four. The difficulty of learning 
this harp must have been great, and compared to the 
labour involved, the effect gained was only poor. 
As an accompaniment to the voice it was probably 
pleasing enough, and it is likely that such was its 
principal use, the medieval bards being singers and 
poets and requiring but simple melodies for 
accompaniment. If greater strength of tone were 
required, several or many harps could be requisitioned, 





but in the Middle Ages harp-playing, though 
indispensable to the bard, was doubtless subsidiary to 
his vocal and poetic powers. It is possible, however, 
that many became expert harpists, and met in 
competition at Eisteddfodau. When the triple harp 
came into use the great days of the Welsh bards 
were nearly past, and we may suppose that their 
medizval successors who carried on the musical 
traditions of the important Celtic Order unhampered 
by their ancient political pre-occupations, may 
therefore have had more time to give to their 
profession, including the study of the new and 
rather formidable instrument. But whatever the 
reason, the triple harp remained a favourite type in 
Wales until well into the 19th century, when it was 
gradually superseded by the modern pedal form, the 
old triple harp coming to beregarded onlyas a curiosity. 

The ancient bardic harp of Wales had a single 
row of strings, but performers were able to produce 
flat or sharp notes by a peculiar management of the 
finger and thumb—a trick, it is said, preserved by 
some of the rural harpers for a long time, but now 
entirely lost. 

The late Mrs. Marie Trevelyan (a well-known 
writer on Welsh folk-lore) refers in one of her books to 
an ancient form of harp made of leather, with wire 
strings, which was considered a very discordant 
instrument. I have never heard or read elsewhere of 
this antique type, but it is quite possible that 
Mrs. Trevelyan—who was extremely well-informed 
concerning Welsh antiquities—may have seen a 
specimen in a museum (perhaps in the National 
Museum at Cardiff). 

The oldest Welsh airs are ‘ Hob y deri dando’ and 
‘Nos Galan.’ Both are said to be of Druidical origin. 
The connection between the first-named and the Old 
English refrain of ‘ Heigh derry, down derry’ is 
obvious. The word der? is a corruption of derw, the 
Welsh for ‘oak,’ and it is not too much to suppose 
that the refrain was connected with Druidical ritual 
connected with the worship of the oak-tree. 

Harp music was no doubt a great feature of Druid 
rites, which were strongly interwoven with the practice 
of magic. The world has progressed so far since 
those distant days, that it is hard for us to realise, as 
undoubtedly was the case, that a certain class of 
people then were really magicians, in that they 
possessed gifts of clairvoyance trained to a high 
degree by a system known to the priests of the 
ancient mysteries in al] ages and in all lands. In 
these islands the mysteries were preserved by the 
cult called Druidism, though how it came here, or 
whence it derived, are secrets shrouded in the mists 
of time. But that the Druids were wise above their 
generation, and possessed of what we should now call 
occult powers, is fairly certain. Also they constantly 
recruited their ranks with young people of both sexes, 
who, showing early signs of the clairvoyant faculty 
(even now, though rare, a Celtic trait, and formerly 
far more frequent), were claimed as initiates for the 
priesthood. Instruction in harp-playing must have 
formed part of the neophyte’s training, for in all the 
old religions music was held to be of great assistance 
in the exercise of supernatural powers, whether to 
soothe and hypnotise worshippers, or to aid in the 
exorcism of evil spirits. Probably the Druids early 
discovered that harp music has an ethereal and mystic 
quality attained by no other instrument. 

No master’s hand is needed to elicit the spell, for 
the most artless and simple playing reveals it. In 
short, most people will admit that there is a kind of 
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unearthly, fairylike* tone about harp music, difficult 
to express in words but certainly inherent. Doubtless 
it is by reason of this curious, elusive quality that it 
has always held an appeal to the Celtic nature, ever 
enticed by the something lying just beyond our sense- 
world, and which music above all other arts, and 
harp-melody most of all, has power to suggest. For 
the same reason the harp has lost its popularity. 
The modern Welsh people have neither time nor 
inclination for cultivating the quiet receptivity of 
mind that formerly listened with delight to the sweet 
strains of the /e/ynor who brought his harp to the 
fire-side in winter and the village green in summer, 
sure of a welcome wherever he went. His music was 
the heritage of a bygone age and a primitive people. 
Were there now any itinerant harpers, their perform- 
ance would surely be regarded with more curiosity 
than pleasure by the sophisticated Cymru of to-day. 

Many years have passed since harps were made in 
Wales. Abram Jeremiah, of Llanover, of whom we do 
not hear after 1884, was possibly the last harp-maker, 
and earlier in the century, Peters of Llangynog, and 
Griffith James of Dolgelley, were amongst the later 
and best-known executants of their historic craft. 

Great antiquity is claimed for another instrument, 
known in Wales as the crw/¢h, which has been some- 
what vaguely described as half-fiddle, half-lyre; but 
certainly in its later form (whatever the antique one 
may have been) more nearly resembled a violin than 
a harp. It probably derived from some very early 
form of Celtic harp; for cruzt, one of the Gaelic 
names for harp, is decidedly suggestive of the Welsh 
word crwth, That in its turn was corrupted into the 
English word crowd, an old-fashioned term applied 
to any kind of rude fiddle. The crth of Wales was 
in shape and size rather like a violin. In length 
20}-in., it was 9}-in. wide at the bottom, tapering to 
84-in. at the top. The word crw¢h implies any kind 
of hollow protuberance, such as a flask or rounded 
box, and, applied to the instrument, was descriptive 
of its bellying form. 

It has six strings ; four running parallel like a violin 
and which are sounded with a bow, and two not placed 
over the finger-board but passing diagonally to the left 
of it, and which were struck by the thumb of the left 
hand to serve as a bass accompaniment to the notes 
sounded by the bow. The bridge of this instrument 
differs from that of a violin in being less convex at the 
top, a circumstance from which it is to be inferred that 
two or three strings are to be sounded at the same time, 
so as to afford a succession of concords, The bridge is 
placed obliquely across the instrument, and one of its 
feet passing through the left hole of the sounding-board 
rests on the back. 

This description of the crwth is given by Meyrick 
in his ‘ History of Cardiganshire’ (c. 1815), but it 
must even then have been a rare instrument, as 
another writer in an old magazinecalled the Camdérian 
Register, of the year 1795, says that he remembers 
hearing a crwéh played by a man in Carnarvonshire 
about twenty years before that date, and who was 
since dead. The account goes on, to say that 
probably this man was the last crw/f-player in 
Wales, and that with him died the art of playing the 
instrument. It is described as very melodious, and 
sometimes used asa tenor accompaniment to the harp. 

Avery good specimen of this interesting instrument 
may be seen in the National Library of Wales, at 
Aberystwyth. 


* The 7y/wypth Tee (fairy-folk) were thought by the Welsh to be 
expert harpists. But few mortals could hear their music, and for 
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Superstitions die hard. But it is not without a 
shock that one finds so distinguished a musician as 
Hamilton Harty openly confessing his belief that you 
have only to write semiquavers for the ’cello in quick 
movement to conjure up visions of butterflies. Some 
little time ago this trick was supposed to be closely 
associated with waterfalls. The plain truth of the 
matter is that a ferfefuum mobile may change its 
name but not its nature, and can no more recall a 
butterfly—or even the humble blue-bottle—than the 
rumble of a motor-car can recall the chirping 
of sparrows. Mr. Harty’s two pieces for 
’cello— Waldesstille? and ‘Der Schmetterling’ 
(Forsyth Bros.)—dedicated to W. H. Squire, hardly 
bear out the promise of the composer’s best work. 
In that there is always evidence of an inquiring type 
of mind. In these short pieces the only obvious 
evidence is that of a contented spirit which finds the 
world good and its conventions unchallengeable, 
This is an enviable mood, but not likely to lead to 
originality in musical composition. We feel certain 
that the composer did not lavish ‘infinite pains’ on 
either piece. Indeed, to a musician of Hamilton 
Harty’s talent and experience this sort of work 
must be pleasant relaxation from the strenuous 
duties of conductorship—no more. 

From Messrs. Elkin we have a number of tran. 
scriptions from the works of Edward MacDowell— 
‘A.D. 1620,’ and ‘ Song’ transcribed for pianoforte 
violin, and ’cello ; ‘From Uncle Remus’ and ‘At a 
Old Trysting-Place’ set for string quintet. It must 
be understood, however, that in the string ‘quintet 
the players of the upper strings (and viola) must at 
least be doubled, for no violinist can play 





The actual value of these compositions does not 
concern us at present. All that matters is the 
transcription, and in the two pieces for pianoforte, 
violin, and ’cello it is fairly evident that these are 
transcriptions and not original compositions. The 
adapter had to choose between adding an entirely new 
part and faking up one, which, however ingenious, 
must be an unnecessary part. Miss Anna Priscilla 
Risher, the transcriber in question, has chosen the 
second course, and given the theme sometimes to the 
‘cello, sometimes to the fiddle, with an occasiona 
unison. Mr. Edmund Tiersch, who is responsible 
for the quintet transcriptions, had the mor 
grateful task, and has done it ably enough, although 


the ’cello in two bars of ‘From Uncle Remus’ 
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looks a bit suspicious on paper. Occasionally 
it pays to write so that the double-bass will sound 
couple of octaves below the ’cello; but it is alse 
possible to create an emptiness within the chord 
which few people can abide. On the seventh bat 
from the end the entry of the bass, to our thinking, 
would be more effective on the second than on the 
first beat. By the way, the directions of ‘At an Old 





those whose ears were fine enough, to listen was, it is said, not 
unattended by danger. 





Trysting-Place’ say : ‘Somewhat quaintly, not to (ste) 
(Continued on page 821.) 
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(Continued from page 816.) 
sentimentally.’” How does one play ‘quaintly’? Is 
the fo simply a mistake or ‘ nu spelin’? Cyril Scott’s 
‘Valse Caprice’ is also published (Elkin) in a tran- 
scription for violin and pianoforte. 

The publications of Messrs. Augener consist of 
Matthew Locke’s Suite in G arranged for violin 
and pianoforte by the indefatigable Adam Carse; a 
Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello by C. a 
Becket Williams; and new editions of Lalo’s ’Cello 
Concerto and Mozart’s Quartet in E minor for 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello. The first 
of these is excellent food for the young idea. The 
second is pleasant enough in its way, unpretentious 
and workmanlike. Lalo’s Concerto has the advantage 
of having been revised and edited by Arnold Trowell, 
and Mozart’s Quartet (free from any attempt at 
fingering) is the sort of work which ought to be 
seriously studied by all who intend to write music for 
pianoforte and strings. Here the balance between 
the two is perfect, and there is none of that doubling 
of parts which is the bane of even a great work like 
the Schumann Quintet. 

Of some educational interest are the ‘ Studies in 
Scale Variations in all Keys’ of J. Loxston (W. Paxton), 
which, carefully practised, should achieve the object 
for which they were written, namely, the development 
of tone and of finger agility, and the strengthening of 


the fourth finger and thumb. mV: 
v 
ly PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Y*Der Musikalische Klavier - Unterricht,’ of 
M. Mayer-Mahr (Simrock), is a huge collection 


of pianoforte works in three volumes. The editor’s 
aim is to provide the stiident with ‘a musical 
education systematically progressing with his 
technical training.’ The pieces therefore range from 
short melodic studies of the simplest character up 
to such exacting works as the Brahms ‘ Variation 
and Fugue on a Theme of Handel,’ Liszt’s *‘ Aprés 
une Lecture du Dante,’ and examples of Reger, 
Busoni, &c. Vol. 1 ends with duets by Schubert 
(‘Marche Militaire’) and Volkmann. Vol. 2 starts 
the student with Mozart’s D minor Fantasia and 
leaves him (fifty-three pieces and nearly three 
hundred pages later) with Smetana’s ‘ Country Scene 
in Bohemia.’ Vol. 3 opens with the Bach-Liszt 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in A minor, and is 
rounded-off with an Epilogue by Busoni. LZ” route 
practically every school, ancient and modern, is 
drawn on—excepting the English, of course. The 
nearest approach to our benighted country is a little 
tune in the elementary pages, labelled, ‘Irish Folk- 
Melody’—though it bears no trace of Irishry. 
However, injured feelings must not prevent our 
admiration of this fine collection of about two 
hundred works, many of them masterpieces. The 
volumes are well-printed and strongly bound. Their 
bulk makes them unwieldy for carriage to and from 
lessons, but that is the only drawback to a truly 
magnificent selection—a whole repertory in itself. 

From Durand come some new works by 
Florent Schmitt, Roger-Ducasse, and Tcherepnin. 
The Schmitt example is a pianoforte arrangement of 
the composer’s Ballet, ‘La petite elfe “ Ferme-l!’ceil ”’ 
(after Christian Andersen), produced at the Opéra- 
Comique, Paris, last February. As is usual in such 
arrangements, rather more is put in than can be 
negotiated comfortably by one pair of hands. The 
music is attractive—far more so than recent examples 
of Schmitt’s work would have led us to expect. 











Roger-Ducasse’s ‘Romance’ has some exquisite 
passages, and is a beautiful work despite some over- 
chromaticism. His ‘ Basso ostinato’ is for chromatic 
harp, but a good deal of it would probably be more 
effective on the pianoforte. It has little in common 
with the ground bass of tradition. Both these pieces 
are difficult. Tcherepnin’s ‘Quatre Préludes’ are 
curious little pieces—a Giocoso and an Allegro 
(a four-voice fugue) that bristle with dissonance, and 
between them a crawling Adagio of eleven bars and 
a naive A//egretto in two-part harmony. None is 
easy, and the Giocoso and Allegro are extremely 
trying, because of the vague tonality. These 
uncomfortable—even grisly—pieces grow on one. 
They have been revised and fingered by Philipp, but 
players who can tackle such fare are hardly likely to 
need such complete fingering as he has supplied. 

Cyril Scott’s ‘Technical Studies’ (Elkin) are 
designed to give the player facility in dealing with 
such progressions as consecutive seconds, fourths, 
sevenths, and the various clusters of dissonant notes 
with which modern music is besprinkled. Whether 
it is worth while going through so much in order to 
achieve what is usually monotonous (and perhaps 
only a passing phase) is a question. Fortunately, 
these studies have their uses apart from any question 
of modern idiom, being as a whole calculated to give 
the fingers a good drilling. j 

Composers are being hard pressed to find titles that 
are unhackneyed, and as a result they are being 
driven to out of the way sources. Here is a Suite 
by Felix White called ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ with a 
cover bearing a reproduction of the frontispiece of the 


| first edition of that best of boys’ books—which the 


present-day boy never reads because it is too long. 
(Robinson Crusoe too long! You and I found him 
too short.) Mr. White’s Suite consists of five pieces, 
which deal with Crusoe digging his cave, looking in 


| vain fora sail, reading his Bible in despair, his parrot, 


and a Cannibals’ Dance. The music is picturesque, 
and the most is made of the grotesque opportunities 
presented by the Cannibals’ Dance and the parrot. 
There is real expressiveness in the piece depicting the 
castaway reading his Bible. The Suite is rather 
difficult (Curwen). 

In his anxiety to hunt for a fresh label Gerrard 
Williams has gone off the beaten track even farther 
than Mr. White. His latest pianoforte work is called 
‘Propriety, Prunes, and Prism, Three Expressions’ 
(Curwen). As may be imagined, the titles and music 
have little connection. ‘Propriety’ begins with a 
suggestion of mincing correctness (marked /reciso), 
but the middle section shows a fall from grace (foco 
rubato) which is no doubt intentional. Still, the piece 
is called ‘Propriety’ not ‘The Lapse,’ so where are 
we? It is quite in the nature of things that the music 
is more interesting when it strays from the paths of 
rectitude. ‘Prunes’ is (or are) appropriately juicy, 
but succulence is not peculiar to the plum family, so 
again the title has little significance. ‘Prism’ 
gives us the expected scintillating top-of-the-keyboard 
brilliance, and so might have been named after a dozen 
other nice things. The pieces call for a good player, 
and have the effectiveness that we expect from the 
composer. 

More out-of-the-way titles: ‘Five Whimsical 
Serenades,’ by Timothy Mather Spelman (Chester). 
The serenaders are Harlequin, the Faun, the Spanish 
Captain, Pierrot, and the inevitable Tin Soldier. 
There are obvious openings here for easily recognis- 
able descriptive writing, and the composer has made 
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(Continued from page 816.) 
sentimentally.’ How does one play ‘quaintly’? Is 
the fo simply a mistake or ‘ nu spelin’? Cyril Scott’s 
‘Valse Caprice’ is also published (Elkin) in a tran- 
scription for violin and pianoforte. 

The publications of Messrs. Augener consist of 
Matthew Locke’s Suite in G arranged for violin 
and pianoforte by the indefatigable Adam Carse; a 
Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello by C. a 
Becket Williams; and new editions of Lalo’s ’Cello 
Concerto and Mozart’s Quartet in E minor for 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello. The first 
of these is excellent food for the young idea. The 
second is pleasant enough in its way, unpretentious 
and workmanlike. Lalo’s Concerto has the advantage 
of having been revised and edited by Arnold Trowell, 
and Mozart’s Quartet (free from any attempt at 
fingering) is the sort of work which ought to be 
seriously studied by all who intend to write music for 
pianoforte and strings. Here the balance between 
the two is perfect, and there is none of that doubling 
of parts which is the bane of even a great work like 
the Schumann Quintet. 

Of some educational interest are the ‘ Studies in 
Scale Variations in all Keys’ of J. Loxston (W. Paxton), 
which, carefully practised, should achieve the object 
for which they were written, namely, the development 
of tone and of finger agility, and the strengthening of 
the fourth finger and thumb. B. V. 


‘N 

a PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

‘Der _Musikalische Klavier - Unterricht,’ of 
M. Mayer-Mahr (Simrock), is a huge collection 
of pianoforte works in three volumes. The editor’s 
aim is to provide the sttident with ‘a musical 
education systematically progressing with his 
technical training.’ The pieces therefore range from 
short melodic studies of the simplest character up 
to such exacting works as the Brahms ‘ Variation 
and Fugue on a Theme of Handel,’ Liszt’s ‘ Aprés 
une Lecture du Dante,’ and examples of Reger, 
Busoni, &c. Vol. 1 ends with duets by Schubert 
(‘Marche Militaire’) and Volkmann. Vol. 2 starts 
the student with Mozart’s D minor Fantasia and 
leaves him (fifty-three pieces and nearly three 
hundred pages later) with Smetana’s ‘ Country Scene 
in Bohemia.’ Vol. 3 opens with the Bach-Liszt 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in A minor, and is 
rounded-off with an Epilogue by Busoni. £m route 
practically every school, ancient and modern, is 
drawn on—excepting the English, of course. The 
nearest approach to our benighted country is a little 
tune in the elementary pages, labelled, ‘Irish Folk- 
Melody’—though it bears no trace of Irishry. 
However, injured feelings must not prevent our 


t 


admiration of this fine collection of about two 
hundred works, many of them masterpieces. The 
volumes are well-printed and strongly bound. Their 


bulk makes them unwieldy for carriage to and from 
lessons, but that is the only drawback to a truly 
magnificent selection—a whole repertory in itself. 

From Durand come some new works by 
Florent Schmitt, Roger-Ducasse, and Tcherepnin. 
The Schmitt example is a pianoforte arrangement of 
the composer’s Ballet, ‘La petite elfe “ Ferme-l’ceil ”’ 
(after Christian Andersen), produced at the Opéra- 
Comique, Paris, last February. As is usual in such 
arrangements, rather more is put in than can be 
negotiated comfortably by one pair of hands. The 
music is attractive—far more so than recent examples 
of Schmitt’s work would have led us to expect. 





Roger-Ducasse’s ‘Romance’ has some exquisite 
passages, and is a beautiful work despite some over- 
chromaticism. His ‘ Basso ostinato’ is for chromatic 
harp, but a good deal of it would probably be more 
effective on the pianoforte. It has little in common 
with the ground bass of tradition. Both these pieces 
are difficult. Tcherepnin’s ‘Quatre Préludes’ are 
curious little pieces—a Giocoso and an A/legro 
(a four-voice fugue) that bristle with dissonance, and 
between them a crawling Adagio of eleven bars and 
a naive A/d/egretto in two-part harmony. None is 
easy, and the Giocoso and Adlegro are extremely 
trying, because of the vague tonality. These 
uncomfortable—even grisly—pieces grow on one. 
They have been revised and fingered by Philipp, but 
players who can tackle such fare are hardly likely to 
need such complete fingering as he has supplied. 

Cyril Scott’s ‘Technical Studies’ (Elkin) are 
designed to give the player facility in dealing with 
such progressions as consecutive seconds, fourths, 
sevenths, and the various clusters of dissonant notes 
with which modern music is besprinkled. Whether 
it is worth while going through so much in order to 
achieve what is usually monotonous (and perhaps 
only a passing phase) is a question. Fortunately, 
these studies have their uses apart from any question 
of modern idiom, being as a whole calculated to give 
the fingers a good drilling. j 

Composers are being hard pressed to find titles that 
are unhackneyed, and as a result they are being 
driven to out of the way sources. Here is a Suite 
by Felix White called ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ with a 
cover bearing a reproduction of the frontispiece of the 
first edition of that best of boys’ books—which the 
present-day boy never reads because it is too long. 
(Robinson Crusoe too long! You and I found him 
too short.) Mr. White’s Suite consists of five pieces, 
which deal with Crusoe digging his cave, looking in 
vain for a sail, reading his Bible in despair, his parrot, 
and a Cannibals’ Dance. ‘The music is picturesque, 
and the most is made of the grotesque opportunities 
presented by the Cannibals’ Dance and the parrot. 
There is real expressiveness in the piece depicting the 
castaway reading his Bible. The Suite is rather 
difficult (Curwen). 

In his anxiety to hunt for a fresh label Gerrard 
Williams has gone off the beaten track even farther 
than Mr. White. His latest pianoforte work is called 
‘Propriety, Prunes, and Prism, Three Expressions’ 
(Curwen). As may be imagined, the titles and music 
have little connection. ‘Propriety’ begins with a 
suggestion of mincing correctness (marked Jreciso), 
but the middle section shows a fall from grace (foco 
rubato) which is no doubt intentional. Still, the piece 
is called ‘Propriety’ not ‘The Lapse,’ so where are 
we? It is quite in the nature of things that the music 
is more interesting when it strays from the paths of 
rectitude. ‘Prunes’ is (or are) appropriately juicy, 
but succulence is not peculiar to the plum family, so 
again the title has little significance. ‘VDrism’ 
gives us the expected scintillating top-of-the-keyboard 
brilliance, and so might have been named after a dozen 
other nice things. The pieces call for a good player, 
and have the effectiveness that we expect from the 
composer. 

More out-of-the-way titles: ‘Five Whimsical 
Serenades,’ by Timothy Mather Spelman (Chester). 
The serenaders are Harlequin, the Faun, the Spanish 
Captain, Pierrot, and the inevitable Tin Soldier. 
There are obvious openings here for easily recognis- 
able descriptive writing, and the composer has made 
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the must of some of them. But, as is too often the 
ase with all but tip-top programme works, the music 
has little point away from the titles. Moreover, Mr. 
Spelman’s material is dry almost to bleakness. 
Benjamin Dale’s ‘ Holiday Tune’ (Augener) is 
quite refreshing in its warmth and melodiousness 
after these arid whimsicalities. It is fairly difficult. 
Adam Carse has arranged for pianoforte solo his 
two sketches—‘ A Northern Song’ and ‘ A Northern 


——. 
matter little if the music were good, but the candig 
truth has to be told: all the pieces alike are lacking 
in freshness, and the keyboard writing is too poor to 
save the situation. The ‘Pastoral Sketches’ ar 
better, but only slightly. The composer has much to 
learn in the matter of composition, and he shoul 
remember that mere directions can do little for ; 
| passage. Thus, on p. 1oof the ‘Sketches’ he make; 
a clumsy plunge from A flat into G, and writes above 





Dance, originally written for string orchestra|the passage ‘In a humorous and unexpected manner 
\ugene rhe Dance comes through the process} Any unexpected effect the passage has will not he 
the better, and, played well up to speed, is effective.|increased by such directions, and humour there js 
Its companion seems to lack the sos/enuto of the| none, the music itself being simple to banality. By 
strings. | the way, the piece in which this passage occurs bears 


Roy Agnew’s ‘Etude’ is a brilliant and very 


lifficult affair dedicated to Solito de Solis, under 


|the dedication : 
| humorous and unexpected feature. 


‘This is for myself! ’—another 





whose fingers it would no doubt be brilliantly! Yet one more toy soldier, this time a wooden one 
successful (Curwen). | The second of Geoffrey Watson’s ‘Three Miniatures 
Now that our Railway Companies have started | (Chester) is a funeral march for the wooden warrior 
employing Royal Academicians to depict the beauties | There ought to be a close time for toy soldiers 
of the districts they serve, we need not be surprised to whether of timber or tin, or what not. Mr. Watsor 
find them taking music also under their publicity wing. | writes clumsily. His ‘ Preludio’ is supposed to be ‘ir 
Che ‘Gleneagles Collection of Old Scottish Dance | the olden style,’ but I can think of no old compose 
runes, Strathspeys, Reels, and Country Dances’ is|of repute who would perpetrate such unhand 
published by Paterson’s, with the familiar monogram | progressions as several on p. 2. The Funeral Marc 
*L.M.S.,’ together with attractive cuts of the}(‘Slow and formal’) shows that the composer has 
Gleneagles golf course, hotel, &c. The cover is a/ been taking a sip at the fountain of Stravinsky ani 
ery attractive example of old-time ornate printing| Berners, when he should have been studying tex 
yf the kind found in old music ‘Written by a Lady | books on keyboard-writing and harmony. 
of Quality. However, the dances are the thing,and| Ernest Austin has made a version of the beautift 
there is no need to praise these foot-stirring old| Irishtune ‘The Little Red Lark’—a good version too 
meas have been _ straightforwardly | until the end, where he overweights it with might 
arranged by J. Meredith-Kay. |chords that take three staves for their laying o 
Stuart Archer finds the time-honoured ‘ Berceuse’ | (Larway). 
still good enough to write round, and his example is} The new Tovey-Samuel edition of the ‘ Forty-eight 
uite on conventional lines, except that it contains /| has arrived too late for notice in this month’s revies 
outbursts that are unexpected in a lullaby | 
therwise so well behaved. 
Lett Pouishnov’s *The Musical Box’ is an| A new edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas, edited b 
ordinary tinkling bit of imitative music, and his| Frederic Lamond, has just been issued by Breitkop 
‘Petite Valse’ is quite commonplace. One expects |& Hiirtel. Lamond has provided very copiou 
something far more interesting from so fine a player | fingering, as well as metronome suggestions, and : 
Enoch). ; | good many marks of expression, phrasing, Xc. He 
Ot M. van Someren-Godfery’s ‘Four Preludes’ | distinguishes his marks from those of Beethove 
Elkin, the best seem to be the first and last—the| py printing them in smaller type, and, in the cas 
juick ones. The composer is over-fond of strings of | of cvs. and dim. signs, those added by the editor 
nfths, and he seems to rejoice in having discovered | have a short, vertical line running through the 
the whole-tone scale. He writes well enough to be|ends. Ornaments are translated into notation 4 
able to shed these already well-worn devices. |the foot of the page. Every teacher knows th 
Eric Mareo’s ‘ Two Left-Hand Studies’ (Elkin) are difficulty of getting pupils to realise the importance 
leasant little pieces that will serve their purpose|of the proper treatment of pauses ; Lamond show 
well |their exact effect in note-lengths or rests. |: 
Ernest Newton has arranged in a straightforward | cases where Beethoven modified a passage owinj 
vay nine English Country Dances. Theversionsare/to the limitations of the keyboard, Lamoné 
vidently designed for use with dancers, but the tunes| sticks to the composer’s text and suggests nm 
ire so good that they are worth playing for their own | alternative. Although most players prefer the 
ike (Winthrop Rogers). | modified version in such examples as that in the firs 
\ lengthy and difficult piece—a good item for|movement of the D minor Sonata (where the 
oncert performance—is H. Balfour Gardiner’s limitation led to a striking instance of invertet 
Michaelchurch’ (Forsyth). It seems to have some | pedal), there is nothing to be said in favour of 


res, Che 


two / 


sort of programme, but no clue is afforded. say) a similar passage in the early D major 
In C. 4 Becket Williams’s ‘Five Impressions’ and| Sonata, where the composer’s modification % 
Chree Pastoral Sketches’ Augener) we have, on the| ineffective. It is a pity not to show both 


other hand, too many clues. The ‘Impressions’ are 
oncerned with places of which the composer has 
recollections, and each piece is prefaced by a lengthy 
note. The variety promised in the titles and 
prefaces is, however, not forthcoming in the music, 
and one might well change over the title of (say 
‘Sunset, Ely’ and ‘(Of a certain Devonshire Garden’ 
without the hearer being the wiser. This would 


readings in all cases, the original in the ordinary 
way (because after all it zs the original), and, i 
small type, the passage as Beethoven would almost 
certainly have written it had the keyboard given 
him sufficient elbow-room. Liszt, in editing the 
Sonatas, took the line of adding the modification 
only when it led to anything in the way of freshness 
(as in the first of the examples mentioned above), 
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otherwise he adapted the passage to the modern key- | and yet be a very successful effort. There are three 
board. ‘The best plan is that of Kohler and Schmitt} movements—a sonorous A//egrv, a delicate and 
—to follow Beethoven in the text and print alter-| warmly-coloured ‘Barcarolle’ (which recalls the 
native versions in small type. Returning to Lamond:|‘En Bateau’ of Debussy’s ‘Petite Suite’), and a 
it is good to see the original order of the works] brilliant ‘Moto Perpetuo’—which in its turn 
retained. Attempts to place them in order of| occasionally recalls the Dance from the composer’s 
difficulty are more or less futile: one player’s| Suite No. 1. Mr. Bowen has a knack of writing 
difficulty is another’s trifle. Moreover, there is| music that captures one by its mere effectiveness as 
always interest and instruction in looking at a|sound—indeed, his aptitude is perhaps a bit of a 
composer’s output in chronological order. (Liszt|snare. At times one wishes he would be more 
graded them, and must have surprised some folk| sparing of those strings of juicy, over-ripe chords, 
by p'acing the little one in F sharp as No. 16—after| for example. Still this is a jolly Suite, and dashing 
two such exacting specimens as the early A major | players will revel in it. 

and B flat Sonatas.) The print in this new edition Malipiero’s ‘Impressioni dal veri’ (Part 2 has 
is large, and the laying-out generally clear. There} been arranged for pianoforte duet (Chester). Here 
are two volumes, No. 1 taking us up to the]is a hard nut, with far more roughness than we 
D major (‘Pastoral’). With its foot-notes and | associate with Spring, or at all events with the music 
explanations of knotty points, its ample fingering, | writtenroundit. The three movements are ‘Colloquio 
and its constant evidence of affectionate and/|di Campane,’ ‘I Cipressi e il vento,’ and ‘ Baldoria 
scholarly care, this seems to be as good an edition|Campestre.’ There are some attractive bell effects 





as the student can desire. |in the first, dependent on delicacy of touch and 
|nuance. The music must not be judged by its 
|appearance, or by mere trying over, Such 


There seems to be so little definite instruction in| progressions as that of the opening bars, for example, 
the use of the damper pedal that Harry Farjeon’s| in which the fro part has the harmony of C major 
‘The Art of Pianoforte Pedalling’ should be welcomed | while the secondo is in A flat, are not so hideous as 
by many teachers and pupils (Joseph Williams).| they look. This is only one instance (and a mild 
The work is in two parts. Part 1 consists of an | one of the unusualness of the harmony throughout. 
explanation of an effect, followed by an exercise and In the second piece the rapid low passages seem to 
a study. Part 2 repeats the text, and exemplifies it | be less effective than in the orchestral version. The 
by a piece rather more difficult than the studies in| last movement lives up to its title—a kind of savage 
the first part. There are seven sections, dealing} bonfire. The work has an uncompromising ‘even 
respectively with pedalling for /egato chords, to assist brutal) strength, and calls for first-rate players. 
slurring, to sustain chords under a melody, holding | 
bass notes under accompaniment chords, half- | 
damping, pedalling s/accato notes, and special | Messrs. Winthrop Rogers have issued a new 
effects. Mr. Farjeon might with advantage have/| edition, revised and enlarged, of Charles W. Pearce's 
been more explicit in the page devoted to half-damping. |‘ Questions and Examination Papers’ for u-e in 
The pieces are attractive, and serve well as studies|connection with the author’s ‘The Art of the 
apart from pedalling. The combination of the| Piano Teacher.’ 2s. 6d. 
letterpress of Part 1 with these pieces, however, | 
leads to a discrepancy. Mr. Farjeon’s mildly 
jocular style of exposition seems to imply that|~ 





he has in view very youthful students, whereas | 

the pieces call for fairly mature players, especially | Gramopbone Wotes 
if the pedalling is to be well done. But he By ‘Discus’ 

talks sound sense, and a wide use of his book} — 


effects that have become a burden and a byword. Easily the best of the bunch—a very small bunch 
is a 12-in. d.-s. of the Life Guards Band playing 

'Godfrey’s arrangement of Berlioz’s ‘Le Carnaval 

ree Sve | Romain.’ There are some dull moments in the first 


Recently the output of duets appeared to be drying | half (the composer’s fault), but the second is as 
up, and it seemed that so far as contemporary music| brilliant and exciting an affair as can be desired. 
is concerned the practitioners of this delightful | This fine band is heard also in Vaughan Williams's 
branch of ensemble playing would have to confine | ‘Quick March on Sea Songs,’ and Jessel’s ‘Parade 
themselves to arrangements. One welcomes, | of the Tin Soldiers.’ The Vaughan Williams strikes 
therefore, a couple of good new examples. An| me as being less arresting than the composer’s usual 
‘Introduction, Air, and Jig’ by Richard H. Walthew | treatment of old tunes, and the ‘Tin Soldier’ piece is 
Augener) is written inthe old style suggested by the} banal (10-in. d.-s.). 
title. The best movement is the first—an all-too- I don’t know how far the blame is to be distributed 
short 4/legro energico that recalls Bach by its| between player, recorder, and my instrument, but 
vigorous polyphony. In the ‘Air’ the rio player| Sasha Culbertson’s playing of a couple of light 
might well have had a bit more to do. (In bar 3} solos by Drigo is disappointing. As my gramophone 
of the last line of p 6, by the way, a natural is| gives good results with other records, it may be 
missing from the C in the left hand.) The ‘ Jig’ is a| acquitted. The playing seems to be rhythmless, and 
capital robust piece of music, though it is hardly | the tone patchy in quality (io-in. d.-s.). 
convincing as a jig. The pieces are fairly difficult. Eric Marshall wastes his fine voice on two songs 

York Bowen's second Suite (Stainer & Bell) is| by Guy d’Hardelot (10-in. d.-s.); Sidney Hamilton 
hardly so good as his first. But that was so/sings songs by Miller-Cohn and Earl Lebeig, in 
uncommonly good that No. 2 might fall short of it | which the effective accompaniment (saxophone. v olin, 


! 
will save thousands of ears from those ‘loud pedal ‘| EOLIAN-VOCALION 
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and pianoforte) goes far to atone for the poverty of 
the material (1o-in. d.-s.); and there are some good 
fox-trot records. 

One of the most interesting bits of recording that 
has come my way recently is the 1c-in. d.-s. of A. Palet 
Gallarini playing the ‘ Poet and Peasant’ Overture on 
an accordion. It is a truly amazing performance, 
technically, with far more variety than one would 
expect from so limited an instrument. The effect is 
too much like that of a harmonium to be pleasant, 
but the Overture is so well—even brilliantly—played, 
that one cannot help thinking there is a future for 
the accordion for gramophone purposes. Its power is 
astonishing—in some passages it sounds like a whole 
reed band. If its over-reedy quality could be toned 
down, one could hear it with genuine pleasure 
because of its clearness. A good deal of organ 
music could be transcribed for it with good effect, 
especially if, in pieces where the pedal part is 
important, a bass instrument of some kind could be 
called in to help. Some time ago a pained corre- 
spondent pitched into me for having enjoyed a record 
of whistling solos. I fear I have again disgraced 
myself by saying good words for such a pariah as 
the accordion. But even pariahs should have their 





composer’s idea of what such a song might be; but 
the result—especially in regard to some of the piano- 
forte harmonies—is excellent. 

There are two pianoforte records. Una Bourne is 
heard in Tchaikovsky’s ‘ June’ and a couple of short 
pieces of Cyril Scott—‘ A Song from the East’ and 
‘Fairy Folk.’ Attractive playing, and very crisp— 
perhaps a bit over-crisp; the tone is a little dry 

10-in. d.-s.). : 

Cortét records are usually so free from jangling 
tone that one is a bit disappointed with his latest— 
a to-in. d.-s. of Albeniz’s ‘Seguidilla’ and 
*Malaguena.’” The music is picturesque, and the 
playing everything we expect from Cortét, but you 
have to shut your ears to a lot of bad tone. 


The song records are few. Peter Dawson is 
heard in a_ very poor thing of Molloy’s— 
*Punchinello’—and Grant’s ‘Paddy’s Wedding’ 


which, one feels, ought to be funnier than it is, 
Facial expression not being available, surely Mr. 
Dawson should have given us a lot more humour 
and variety via the voice (12-in. d.-s.). Sydney 
Coltham W. G. James’s ‘ Madelina’ and 
Coates’s ‘Sea Rapture’ with a tone and style that 
strike me as being over-sentimental. John Henry, 


sings 


due, though perhaps in this case the bu'k of the|the wireless hero, makes what I believe to be his 


credit is due to the brilliance of Mr. Gallarini. 
have never heard of him before, but evidently he is 
well-known wherever the accordion is cultivated. | 
note that the 4£.-Voc. Bu/letin says : 
to adequately describe the wonderful results obtained 
by this King of Accordion Players.’ 
split infinitive, and take off my hat to his Majesty. 
H.M.V. 

The month’s output is less striking than usual, 
owing no doubt to the holiday season, and the works 
are all on the small and light side. The only 
orchestral record is a 12-in. d.-s. of some not very 
familiar examples of Edward German—the Prelude 
to Act 3 of ‘Henry VIII.’ and a couple of dances 
from ‘The Conqueror.’ The orchestra is the Royal 
Albert Hall, conducted by the composer. The 
‘Henry VIII.’ piece seems restrained after the three 
familiar dances from that play, and is perhaps not 
German at his best, despite its generally attractive 
character. The dances from ‘The Conqueror’ are 
capital, especially the second—‘ Satyrs’ Dance,’ 
wherein the brass is used very tellingly. The fact 
that the dancers seem to be super-gipsies rather 
than satyrs does not matter much. The playing and 
recording are capital, German’s orchestration, as 
usual, being of the type that reproduces well. 

The Royal Air Force Band, under Lieut. Amers, is 
heard in a rather badly coupled pair of pieces— 
an interesting ‘Novelette’ of Glazounov and a 
‘Chinese Patrol’ of H. Fliege. The latter is poor 
stuff. You will realise its character when I say that 
Mr. Fliege’s Chinese seem to have been born at 
Limehouse, and te be patrolling on the pier at 
Southend on a bank holiday. The strong point 
about this record—especially in the Glazounov 
piece—is the excellent reproduction of the instru- 
mental tone-colour (10-in. d.-s.). 

The only violin record received is above the 
average of interest—Marie Hall playing Holst’s 
‘ Valse-Etude’ and Goossens’s ‘Old Chinese Folk- 
Song’ (10-in. d.-s.). The former gives us an 
unfamiliar aspect of Holst, and an engaging one. 
The playing is delightful in freedom and delicacy. 
I don’t know whether the Goossens piece deals with 
a genuine Chinese folk-song, or whether it is just the 


I | first appearance on a record. 


I wince at the} a real acquisition to the comic side of gramophoning. 
| 


jand ‘Divinités du Styx’ 





He sings a ditty about 
listening in, and tells us, in his engagingly pawky 
way, about his experiences with hens. The latter is 


‘It is impossible} particularly good, and in both every word comes 


through clearly. On this form, J. H. promises to be 
Jeritza is heard in ‘ Suicido,’ from ‘La Giocondo,’ 
12-in. d.-s.), and the 
Russian tenor Smirnoff sings the ‘Hindu Song’ from 
*‘Sadko’ and an air from ‘Eugen Onegin.’ His 
performance is of the woebegone type that so many 
tenors—especially foreign—affect to-day. His tone 
has a smack of the suffering quality of the corno 
Inglese in its most desolate moments. A writer in 
The Times, speaking of this record, says cautiously 
that it successfully reproduces the peculiar quality of 
Smirnoff’s voice. It does; that’s the trouble! 


The Columbia records arrived too late for notice 
this month.) 





The Musician’s Bookshelf 
‘Harmonic Material and its Uses.’ By Adolf Weidig. 
[Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago; Weekes, London.] 

This is an exhaustive text-book, running to well 
over four hundred large pages, with a lavish amount 
of music-type examples. The author claims to strike 
out new lines, and certainly the book has some 
unusual features. First of these is the fact that the 
author supplies all the examples. ‘This is surely a less 
interesting method than the customary drawing on the 
great composers. There is textual evidence that 
Mr. Weidig enjoyed writing the examples, but it can 
hardly be said that the results are as va!uable 
or convincing as would be extracts from more 
august sources. Mr. Weidig does his best for his 
examples by adding copious expression marks—in one 
case he even tells the reader that ‘in order to make 
this example convincing it must be played with closest 
observance of the dynamics indicaied.’ This is going 
too far, the example being a very ordinary dozen or 
so bars dealing with the Neapolitan sixth, It is well 
that the student should, as early as possible, be led to 
write examples that have wsthetic value. But such 
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examples must first of all be satisfactory gva harmony 
and part-writing, and must not depend on dynamic 
subtleties in order to be convincing. Mr. Weidig 
breaks away from custom in setting the student to write 
little pieces instead of filling up skeletons and figured 
basses, the use of these props being discontinued 
very earlyin thebook. Thisis a good plan, though the 
author limits its usefulness by writing all his examples 
for pianoforte. A good proportion should have been 
for voices and strings. There is right insistence on 
learning to listen, and a good working knowledge 
of the pianoforte is demanded. (‘I refuse to teach 
instrumentalists and singers who do not play the piano,’ 
says Mr. Weidig.) He is emphatic, too, on the 
importance of analysis ; from first to last the student 
is bidden to dissect the examples, as well as certain 
works of the great masters. On p. 60, by the way, in 
advising works for analyses of key, Mr. Weidig says 
that ‘Bach’s compositions furnish the best material, 
because there is almost a total absence of chromatic ; 
their strength lies in the uncompromising use of 
diatonic intervals’—which is somewhat too sweeping 
a statement, surely. And in suggesting certain 
Preludes and Fugues from the ‘ Forty-eight’ the key 
only is given, whereas the Book should have been 
mentioned as well. A good feature about the volume 
is the enthusiasm of the writer. In two cases this 
shows itself oddly. Thus the chapter on the 
dominant seventh opens with a kind of rhapsody : 

It is customary to finish the subject of triads before 
taking up the study of seventh chords. I have departed 
from this custom for several reasons. First of all, the 
dominant seventh chord must be considered the sacred 
chord in music, because it is God’s own creation ; it is 
part of the universe, vibrating with elemental strength, 
having dominated the musical world since its inception ; 
reigning and ruling for evermore. 

Many of us think it dominates the musical world 
far too much ; a cadence with a plain dominant triad 
is quite refreshing on the few occasions when we are 
allowed such a thing. Mr. Weidig, having claimed 
for it ‘elemental strength,’ goes on to say that ‘it is 
beloved by every human being on account of its 
mildness of sound.’ Dominant seventh worshippers 
cannot have it both ways: in elemental strength the 
plain chord has the seventh beaten all the time. 
However, we may more easily forgive Mr. Weidig his 
worship of the dominant seventh than his infatuation 
forthe diminished variety. Probably most teachers of 
composition have to warn the aspirant against too 
lavish a use of this enervating progression—in fact, 
it is now looked on by most as the harmonic ‘mark 
of the beast.’ But hear Mr. Weidig on it : 

There is an old whist rule—‘ When in doubt ’"—well, 
you probably know it—which, when applied to music, 
reads, ‘When in doubt use a diminished seventh chord.’ 
No words could describe its character more forcefully. 

It is the most useful combination of tones in all music ; 

its ambiguity furnishes the means of startling changes 

in tonality—the evasiveness of its sound keeps the 
listener in suspense, until, through resolution, a definite 
key is revealed. 

And so on. 

The English reader naturally has a little 
quarrel with the author on a small point on p. 416. 
Recommending the student to analyse, Mr. Weidig 
Says that ‘it would be rather presumptuous’ to 
Suggest compositions for this purpose, and proceeds 
to suggest a few classics. He says: 

_ The foregoing list comprises what I might call the 

indispensable works.’ After the student has accom- 

plished this, he will be ready to analyse the more 





mudern works of French, German, Russian, Italian, 

and American origin, which will naturally lead him to 

the music of the present time. 

But has Mr. Weidig never heard of any English 
music at least as well worth the student’s attention as 
anything produced by Italy or America? 

An interesting book in many ways, but, so far as 
this country is concerned, one sees no reason to 
recommend its adoption in place of the scholarly 
treatises of our own Bucks, Kitsons, and others. 

H. G. 


‘A Book of English Prosody.’ By Sydney Grew. 
[Grant Richards, 6s. } 

Mr. Sydney Grew has been known for a long time 
as a critic with a wide and comprehensive knowledge 
of music: he now shows himself in this book of 
English prosody to have an equally wide and com- 
prehensive knowledge of poetry. He says, on p. 225, 
that the preparation of the book required some 
months of thought and research, and that when the 
material was acquired, the book was written in a few 
days. If I may paraphrase a remark of Whistler, 
it was only possible to write a book such as this in a 
few days, or even a few months, because the author 
was fortified by the accumulated knowledge of a 
life-time. 

Mr. Grew chooses his illustrations from the poets 
of yesterday and to-day, and his method of accenting 
is clear and helpful. Furthermore, his use of 
musical ‘counts,’ indicated by arabic figures, is 
valuable, especially to musicians, for preserving the 
relative strength of accents and the correct phrasing 
of the line. 

The volume is a careful analysis of metres, and of 
the variations by which the great poets free their 
poems from the stiffness of the abstract form. Mr. 
Grew says in the Preface that he hopes that the 
book ‘may help young people who have a desire to 
write in metrical forms.’ It will, for it will shake the 
would-be poet out of his complacent satisfaction 
with lifeless and wooden verses which he has hitherto 
regarded as the finest poetry, just as a close study of 
the melodies of Bach, with their intricate phraseology, 
will awaken the young composer to the fact that a 
common measure hymn-tune is not the Jast word in 
rhythmic possibilities. Of course, all the books on 
prosody in the world will not make a John Milton, 
but if any book can prevent a Thomas Hoole, this is 
the book to do it. 

Another hope that Mr. Grew had in writing the 
book was that it might induce young people to read 
aloud and to create it as pure form. This is perhaps 
the real purpose of the work, for, after all, the young 
poet, if he be a real poet, will instinctively feel his 
own rhythm, and will introduce his own variations, 
through his youthful and immature imitations of the 
classics. But for every one poet there are a thousand 
would-be readers of poetry who certainly ought to be 
instructed and guided in the art of interpreting poetry 
as carefully as the would-be pianist has to be 
instructed in the art of interpreting Beethoven’s 
Sonatas. 

All teachers of English would do well to study Mr. 
Grew’s book, and strengthened by its teaching, to 
destroy the deadly sing-song methods of reading and 
reciting which sensitive visitors to school functions 
are sometimes obliged to endure. 

To the ordinary reader some of the analyses of 
metrical peculiarities, though interesting to the 
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student of prosody, will appear unnecessary and| 


confusing. Frequently the beauty and strength of a 
line lies in its intelligent interpretation rather than in 
its writing. Many lines of Shakespeare, 
borrowed almost word for word from North, are 
mechanically hammered out pentametres; so too 
many lines of other good poets are, as they stand, 
ist as roughly fashioned. That these mechanical 
lines should be rescanned to appear as though 


conforming to some subtle variations of metre is| 


lines | 


doing but scant justice to the many intentional and | 
5 2 


beautiful variations which require no such special 
treatment. No; let the student understand the 


principles, and intelligently appreciate the artistic | 


variations, and he may then be safely left to read all 
good poetry with a fine understanding of its sense and 
form. And this is what anyone who has digested 


this book, and received a good send-off from the} 


author, will most certainly do. A. E. B.-S. 


‘Impressions of Europe, 1873-74.’ By Philo A. Otis. 
| Boston : Richard G. Badger. | 

The writer of this book is incumbent at a well- 
known New York Church, and clearly a musical 
enthusiast. 
Europe, and made copious notes on the journey. 
These he has touched up and amplified, interspersed 
with excellent reproductions of photographs of 
persons, places, and famous paintings, and so made 
a volume mainly of interest to his friends, next to 
\merican friends of his friends, and last (but not 
negligibly) to the general public on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Inevitably there is a great deal that is less 
momentous than Mr. Otis thought it to be, both at 
the time of writing and revision. Yet one would not 
have all those youthful enthusiasms pruned away. It 
s pleasant to see England and other bits of the 
Continent as it appeared fifty years ayo to this 
\merican youth, eager to admire and ready—almost 
too ready—to be impressed. Musical references 
abound. Young Philo seems to have gone to the 
opera almost every possible evening, and to concerts 
on the remainder, marking time at church services, 
picture galleries, and museums until the opera-house 
opened its doors again. Apropos of church services, 
here is a note concerning a well-known hymn-tune 

At St. George’s, Edinburgh; a full choral service 
with anthem by a choir of boys and men, accompanied 
by a large organ. One of the hymns, ‘The Church’s 
one Foundation,’ was sung to such stirring music that 

I could not leave the church without learning the name 

f the author. In this manner I became acquainted 

with the tune ‘ Aurelia,’ by Samuel S. Wesley. 

At Baden he seems to have been assiduous in 
uttendance at the English Chapel on Sunday 
mornings, ‘where one was sure to see some members 
of visiting royalty.” The young man from the 
Republic basked in the presence at concerts too : 

On Saturday evening the Empress [of Germany] came 
to a chamber concert in the Conversation House, given 
by Hans von Biilow, Sivori, and Cossmann. The artists 


had just commenced the second movement of 
Beethoven’s Trio No. 5 when the Imperial party 
entered. At once the music stopped, artists and 


audience reverently rose, and remained standing until 
the royal visitors were seated. 
He tells a good story about Wagner’s King Ludwig : 
The King was recently walking about the streets of 
Munich when he met a wounded soldier limping along 
on his crutches. 


In 1873 he started on a year’s trip to| 


|songs by means of modulatory passages 


| when it was felt that all consecutive numbers should 
|be in related keys. 


| 


King: ‘Where were you wounded ?’ 

Soldier: ‘ At Sedan.’ 

King: ‘Do you not recognise me? I am Ludwig of 
Bavaria.’ 

Soldier: ‘How should I know you? I do note 
opera and you are never seen on the field. 


to the 


Which leaves one speculating as to Ludwig of 
Bavaria’s answer (if any). A pity so many stories 
leave off at an interesting point! 

Among other things for which the reacer of this 


pleasantly chatty book will be grateful is the author's | 


quotation from Carlyle ona notorious pianoforte piece, 
Musical references in Carlyle are few, but highly 
characteristic, and this is one of the best. It is 
brought in apropos of Mr. Otis’s arrival at Prague: 

Prague! Who has not heard of the Battle of Pra 

One of the furious battles of the world. Lou 

Doomsday, the very emblem of which, done 

piano by females of energy, scatters Mankind t« 

who love their ears. 

‘Done on the piano by females of energy!’ 
Only a Carlyle, fresh from hearing it, could have 
so perfectly summed up piece and performance 
One can picture the Sage, sitting through the din 
as he himself was wont to say, ‘not without 
thoughts’), and longing for his sound-proof room. 


‘Pianoforte Accompaniment.’ By Welton Hockin. 
[Novello, 4s. ; cloth, 5..] 

The author of this book—No. 99 of the * Musi 
Primers Series’—set himself a difficult task. His 
object is ‘to assist the young or inexperience 
student’ who desires to specialise accom 
panying. But the fact is that there is no plac 
for the ‘ young or inexperienced’ in the accompan 
ment of modern song. This is shown by the fac 
that with few exceptions the examples given call fo 
good technique and ripe musicianship. Mr. Hickir 


rightly begins by laying stress on the indispensabilit 
of ample technique, and indicates works that will b 
of special value to the accompanist, particularly it 


regard to the left hand. At first one feels tha 
a larger portion of the book should have beer 
devoted to elementary examples. But it has to b 
remembered that Mr. Hickin has in mind _ the 
inexperienced accompanist, not player. On 
frequently finds brilliant soloists who fai! com 
pletely when called on to accompany. Mr. Hicki 
does well, therefore, to take nothing for granted 
there is hardly a principle too obvious | 
be set down. His chapters deal with technique 
imagination, alertness ensemble, balance 0 
tone, &c.), sight-reading, transposition, recitatives 
harmonization, and modulation, and he follow 
on with the detailed study of Liszt’s *Th 


Three Gipsies’ and Parry’s ‘The Witches’ Wood 
both songs being printed in full. Bearing ‘n mint 
the muddle made by so many players when calle 
on to improvise an accompaniment to the Nationa 
Anthem one is glad to see two effective treatments 
provided. Ought the accompanist to link 
Surely 
not! The practice belongs to the bad old days 
To-day the ear welcomes 4 
plunge into remote tonality. The linking-up is oftes 
done, but, like the preliminary and usually futile 
flourish with which a pianist announces his intentio 
of beginning, it an unnecessary habit tha 


is 
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irritates many and pleases none. Mr. Hickin admits 
that it is unnecessary, but says that ‘ occasionally it 
is desirable and effective.’ It is a pity he should 
give even so much sanction as this, especially as he 
follows it by some examples that recall the all-too- 
familiar methods of organists ‘ filling-up’ a brief gap 
in a service. The fact anything interpolated 
between songs (except by the composer himself, as 
in a song cycle) is an impertinence even when done 
skilfully. This detail apart, Mr. Hickin’s book can 
be recommended with confidence to the student. It 
is above all simple and practical, and its wealth of 
examples from such song-writers as Brahms, Ravel, 
Debussy, Stanford, Quilter, &c., add to its musical 
nterest as well as to its educational value. H. G. 


is, 


No. 27 of Zhe Journal of the Folk-Song Society has 
been received. It contains a very interesting set of 
songs noted in Dorset by the late H. E. D. Hammond. 
In the discussion on the variants of ‘The Bailiff's 
Daughter of Islington,’ both ‘L. E. B.’ and ‘F. kK.’ 
say that the tune to which this song is generally sung 
as given in Chappell) was actually composed by 
Rimbault. According to ‘F. K.’: *He [Rimbault]} 
had heard that a certain man in the North was 
acquainted with the tune; but finding that he was 
too shy to sing, or of no vocal ability, Dr. Rimbault 
composed the tune himself. Perhaps he founded his 
composition upon the fragment he had noted.’ An 
nteresting example of the wide diffusion of a song is 
seen in the case of No. 16, ‘Deep in love,’ sung by 
Mr. Jacob baker, at Bere Regis, Dorset, in 1905. It 
s clearly a variant, so far as the words are concerned, 
of the beautiful fragment, ‘Must | go bound,’ in 
Herbert Hughes’s ‘Irish Country Songs,’ though its 
tune has not the haunting beauty of the Irish setting. 
It seems to have found its way south via Scotland, 
as it contains stanzas from ‘The Prickly Rose, a 
song popular in Banffshire and Aberdeenshire. Such 
‘onnections, with what they imply of folk making 
new homes at a distance, and grafting their native 
songs on local stock, are among the most fascinating 
things in these Journals. H. G. 


REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


Books on singing steadily increase, and will play a 
useful part in the scheme of things so long as their 
readers regard them as no more than mere supple- 
ments to proper training. Lilli Lehmann’s * How to 
Sing’—‘ Meine Gesangkunst ’—translated by Richard 
Aldrich, appears in a new, revised, and supplemented 
edition (Macmillan, 14s.). A work from such an 
authority, and one that has already been reprinted 
eight times, needs no bush. It is one of the most 
thoroughgoing treatises in existence—too thorough- 
going, perhaps. Can all those diagrams with red 
dotted lines denoting movements of the various 
Organs, and indicating the vocal sensations of 
various parts of the register, lead to anything but 
self-consciousness in the student? And the even 
more complex pictorial representation of subtleties 
in diction? They may help a singer here and there, 
but the majority will find a better way to the goal by 
gumption and the simple rule of ‘sing as you speak’ 
with the little modifications on which authorities 
generally are agreed). 


It is tough reading : one has to bend the mind to it. 
But there is authority and practice behind it al!, and 
the bending is well rewarded. 

Another book entitled ‘How to Sing’—this one 


| by Luisa Tetrazzini C. Arthur Pearson, :s.. She 
deals almost entirely in generalities, expressed 
without distinction of any kind. There are com- 


placent touches : ‘Some fortunate ones, like myself, 


have voices which are quite perfectly placed by 
nature’ . ‘new Carusos, new Pattis—and, =hall 
I say it:—new Tetrazzinis.’ And so forth. The 


omission of ‘not’ leads to the statement on p. 5 
that ‘You can really produce a tone in your face or 
in your throat.’ A delightful won seguitur ‘s on 
p. 29: ‘Caruso was one of my greatest friends. 
But he gave little promise in his younger days of the 
wonderful career which was in store for him.’ 
Madame puts up a goodish case for coloratura 
singing, but she apparently fails to see that there is 


a difference in values between the twiddles of 
Donizetti and the wme/ismata of Bach. In the 
chapter ‘ How | sing an aria’ we are taken through 
the Recit. and Polonaise from ‘Mignon.’ ‘1! ask 
myself what I might feel like were I able to become 
a fairy. Giving myself free rein... ., \ It is 
good to find her describing the /vemo/o as a crime. 
Young singers who wobble, and think it ‘s the 
swagger, prima-donna-like thing to do, wots Cen 

W. S. Drew’s ‘ Voice Training: the Relation of 


Theory and Practice,’ is one of the excellen: series 
jof ‘ Oxford Musical Essays’ (Milford, 3s. 6:7... A 
| writer who seis out to treat of this subject in a mere 
| seventy-five pages must be sorely exercised’ as to 
{what to omit. And when he has decided. readers 
will agree that he has not decided for the best. As, 
however, they will disagree as to the way in which 
more profitable use could have been made of the 


narrow space, he needn’t trouble over-much. Was it 
necessary to define singing > We might have taken 
it for granted, and so saved a couple of pages. One 


grudges, too, the seven given up to ‘ Identification of 
Notes and Quality of Sound,’ in which the table of 
vibration numbers and other acoustical details seem 
to be of little practical use. The chapters on Inter- 
pretation and Teaching and ‘ The Singer in Relation 
to his Audience’ might well have been longer. By 
the way, on p. 64 Mr. Drew falls foul of a setting 
of *‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind’ on the score of 
|the accentuation in the refrain. He complains that 
jthe poet says ‘ 7/zs life is most jolly,’ whereas the 
| composer sets it in such a way that the singer 
thas to deliver it ‘This “/e is most jolly.’ 
‘The contrast [says Mr. Drew] must surely be 
' between different kinds of life, not between life and 
|something else.’ Not necessarily. It may ot course 
|be argued that Amiens was comparing the wood- 
land life with that of the court, but the most 
reasonable way of looking at the song is to regard it 
as a characteristically misanthropic reflection with a 
| conventional refrain tacked on by way of contrast. 
| The word ‘this’ need not imply comparison. Next 


! 


| time Mr. Drew sets his teeth in a particularly juicy 


| apple and says ‘ This apple is most delicious,’ he will 
| slightly stress ‘apple’ and ‘ delicious,’ but he will not 
'emphasise ‘this,’ unless he has just tried several 
apples and rejected them. In the chapter on ‘ The 
Singer in Relation to his Audience,’ Mr. Drew says 


The book is an exposition of | sensible things, though there are not enough of them. 


the unpopular gospel of hard workand thoroughness, | Young singers (and some old ones) need plenty of 


and therefore has its value to-day when so many | sage advice of this type. ; 
| of naturalness and unaflectedness in its right light. It 


young singers try to interpret before they can sing. 


Mr. Drew puts the matter 
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is hopeless to tell young singers they must be natural. 
How can they be, during such an ordeal as public 
appearance? As Mr. Drew says, ‘The singer's 
object is not so much to be natural and unaffected as 
to appear so.’ It is a matter of self-discipline. 
Every singer worth his salt is nervous, but the 
successful one is he who doesn’t show it. 

Those who like to read about the singer rather 
than about singing will find their modest needs met 
in ‘ Sunlight and Song : a Singer’s Life’ (Appleton), 
wherein Maria Jeritza tells us a great deal about 
herself and other people. Some of the facts are 





interesting—a few are almost important—but the 
volume generally is naive and egotistical, as such 
books are wont to be. There are many portraits, | 
almost a!l of Jeritza in various rdles. 

‘Colour and Key,’ by Jessie Field (Murdoch, 2s.), | 
is a bocklet written (its opening phrase tells us) ‘ o/ 
for clever people, but for some of that much larger | 
number who, really loving music, find themselves | 
hindered from playing by various difficulties and/| 
inabilities.’ The author sets out to help these} 
unclever folk, but some of her devices seem to be| 
unnecessarily complicated, and the association of | 
colours with certain notes of the scale is more | 
picturesque than practical : tonic= blue ; dominant = | 
red; and subdominant = green. The writer has} 
imagination and enthusiasm, and is eager to help, so 
the unclever ones for whom she writes may profit. 
Perhaps even a few of the clever ones on whom she | 
frowns in her opening pages may benefit. 

A fourteen page pamphlet called ‘The Adeste | 
Fideles,’ by James Britten, summarises all that} 
appears to be known of the words and music of that | 
famous hymn (Blackfriars, Oxford ; no price given). 

‘Pulpit and Platform Oratory,’ by Harold Ford | 
(Smith’s Publishing Company, Temple House, E.C., 
This is the fifth revised edition of a work 
dealing with a subject that at first sight appears to 
be outside the scope of musicians. But so many 
members of the profession are called on to speak in 
public as lecturers, adjudicators, &c., or to stand and 
deliver a few words on all sorts of occasions, that 
they cannot afford to neglect such good advice as is | 
here provided. There are chapters on breathing and 
elementary voice training. 

‘Frederick Smetana,’ by Zdenék Nejedly (Geoffrey 
Bles, 5s.), appears rightly during the centenary of the 
composer’s birth. The book seems to be the first 
biography of Smetana in English, and as such has a 
value of its own. Smetana has many admirers in 
this country, and Mr. Nejedly shows us that he is 
a good deal of a hero in his own: never, surely, 
was a more ‘national’ composer than Smetana. 
An aspect of his work that ought to be better known 
in England is his choral music. Smetana became 
choirmaster of the Prague ‘ Hlahol,’ the largest 
Czech choral society, and brought its singing to a 
high level. The choral writing of a composer who 
did such practical work ought above all to be 
effective. It is a pity that so far no English versions 
seem to be available. The language bar is also the 
obstacle to our hearing his operas. An (Overture 
so good as that of ‘ The Bartered Bride’ makes one 
want to go farther. Perhaps this little book—a 
warm and pious tribute rather than a critical study— 
will help to open the road to a wider acquaintance 
witha finecomposer. Theauthor’s English is plain and 
good, and none the worse for an occasional naivety. 

E. Douglas Tayler’s ‘Mind Power in Music for 
Students, Teachers, and Performers’ (Bosworth, 


2S.) 








1s. 3a.) goes to the root of the matter. Performers 
who fail blame a hundred and one things, but rarely 
hit on the actual trouble—want of thought. One 
need do but very little examining of any kind to be 
aware of this fatal weakness among young musicians, 
This little book will put them in the right way. The 
style is homely and colloquial ; there is the minimum 
of jargon—a mercy in a work dealing with psychology 
—and it leaves no withers unwrung, for in this 


matter of concentration we are all unprofitable 
servants. H. G. 
——— a 











Wireless Wotes 


By ‘CALIBAN’ 

In last month’s notes I expressed the view that 
wireless niusic had an advantage over that heard 
direct at the concert-hall in that the listener was 
free from distraction and in more intimate contact 
with the work itself. I am interested to see in the 
Radio Times of August 15 that something of the 
same sort was felt by Dame Clara Butt on the 
occasion of her first experience in broadcasting 
We are told that the thought of the vast, unseen 
audience thrilled her as she had never been thrilled 
when singing to a visible audience in a packed Alber 
Hall. She says: 


I confess it sounds like a psychological puzz e; it is, 
notwithstanding, true. There is a mighty dyaamic in 
the sight of thousands of upturned faces. Yet, 
strangely enough, years ago I used to argue that a 
singer should sing unseen. Someone once told me 
that, in order to get the fullest enjoyment from a 
concert, it was necessary to shut one’s eyes. It was 
an aid toconcentration. People and their plaudits are 
all very well, but there is another side to all this. It 
is detrimental to the highest artistry in a subtle way. 
See! There are two people in yonder box, or in the 
front row of the stalls, whispering together in the very 
middle of my song. The mind slips a cog. For a 
flash one’s whole artistic being is misdirected. One 
becomes acutely conscious of one’s audience. The 
spell is broken; and it is difficult to piece it up again. 
Now, when I was singing to that vast, unseen multitude 
I had none of these antagonisms to fight against. 
Whatever of artistry there is in me had its perfect 
opportunity. I visualized my audience though I did 
not see it. There was no talking, no fidgeting, no 
coming in late, no going out early. It was a most 
perfect audience, the best-mannered audience I have 
ever sung to! I had often longed for the record 
audience, a record both in numbers and appreciation, 
and, lo, I had got it! I felt it in every nerve. I 
knew I was singing, for once, at least, from heart to 
heart—the only kind of singing worth while. 


I regard this as a convincing reply to those wh 
have been attacking wireless performances on tht 
ground that an artist would be unable to give hi: 
best without the stimulus of a visible audience. 

A capital symphony concert, despite rather a lo 
of ragged playing, was that given from the Studio on 
August 18, It was a good plan to afford so large 
public an opportunity of hearing Beethoven’s seconé 
Symphony. Miss Scharrer’s group of Chopin Etudes 
was also an enjoyabie feature. Curiously, I found 
the Rachmaninov Concerto more enjoyable than 2 
Queen’s Hall. I have never before heard so much 
of the detail in the pianoforte part of a concerto 
The effect altogether was so good that I hope the 
Company will make a feature of pianoforte concerto 
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during the coming winter. The form is one that is 
immensely popular, and I am confident that a large 
proportion of listeners would be glad to have a 
liberal supply on tap. It might be a good plan for 
the Company to confine itself less to the stock works 
than is usual at ordinary concerts. Mr. Scholes can 
put them up to some delightful examples that are 
rarely heard. These, alternated with familiar war- 
horses, would be very welcome. 

A little grumble. We were naturally glad to have 
a Kneller Hall concert relayed, but we were let down 
rather badly in regard to the programme. It 
happened to be an awkward evening for me and 
fur some musical visitors, but seeing that the band 
was announced to play a transcription of Bach's 
E fiat Organ Fugue, familiarly known as the ‘St. Anne’ 
Fugue (but zo¢ founded on the tune ‘St, Anne,’ as 
the programme mistakenly said), we dodged to and 
from the set, disorganized the feeding arrangements, 
and generally put ourselves out. (As we found the 
programme was being altered right and left, we 
dared not trust the printed order.) When at last 
there seemed to be nothing remaining but the Fugue 
we lit our pipes and settled down. Whereupon 
there came the avuncular voice from the Studio: 
‘A telephone message has been received from 
Kneller Hall saying that owing to the length of the 
programme the Bach Fugue will be. omitted.’ I 
mention this in order that the B.B.C. may realise (as 
it no doubt does) that even a slight alteration in the 
order of a programme is a nuisance to a host of 
listeners. It really matters far more than does an 
alteration at a concert given in a hall. Seeing how 
much better the results of all performances are when 
heard direct from Savoy Hill, and that the timing 
and order, being under the Company’s own control, 
can be looked after properly, I hope there will be 
less and less relaying from other places. 

The B.B.C. is to be thanked for letting us hear 
the much-talked of ‘ Hyper-prism’ of Edgar Varese. 
That it turned out to be a case of much cry and 
precious little wool is not the Company’s fault. 
These newand queer manifestations of art must have 
a show lest there be one among them that we should 
be the poorer for missing. But the strange collection 
of noises brought together by Varese proved to be 
a damp squib. It was not thrilling, beautiful, or 
significant, and only faintly and fleetingly amusing. 
Certain cat-like sounds interested us—one instinctively 
looked round for a water-jug or a boot—but the 
‘lion’s roar’ was so mild as to suggest the gentle 
demonstration promised by Bully Bottom. Mr. 
Varese must do a long sight better than ‘ Hyper- 
prism’ if he is to make us sit up. 








Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
Full particulars and the Syllabus of the Certificate 
Choir-Training Examination for those who do not 
hold the diploma of F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O., to be held 
on November 5 and 6, 1924, may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar of the College. 
Free lectures on Choir-Training will be given at 
the College on 
Monday, November 3, at 7.30 p.m., by Dr. H. W. 
Richards, on ‘The General Priuciples of 
Choir-Training.’ 





Tuesday, November 4, at 3 p.m., by Dr. Keighley, 
on ‘ Mixed Choirs’; at 6 p.m., by Dr, Stanley 
Marchant, on ‘ Boys’ Voices.’ 

Members and their friends are cordially invited. 

No tickets required. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 


THE ALBERT HALL ORGAN 
By GeorGeE DIxon 


Not long ago there appeared in this journal an historicab 
article on the Royal Albert Hall, with a specification of the 
organ. As an entire reconstruction and enlargement of the 
instrument is now in progress, some account of what is being 
done may be of interest. In order that the new design 
may be more fully understood and appreciated, it is 
desirable in the first place to consider in some detail the 
salient features of the various departments of the old organ. 
It is probable that a good deal of what is to be sa‘d has 
not been generally realised. The Albert Hall organ, as 
every one knows, was built by the late Henry Willis, and 
was opened by W. T. Best in 1871. With all its limita- 
tions (and what these were we shall presently see) it was 
the greatest of the many great achievements of its builder. 
That it should have stood for over half a century without 
reconstruction, and should have remained in tolerable 
playing order up to the last, is convincing proof, if any 
were needed, of the soundness of its construction and design, 
as well as of the quality of its material and workmanship. 
Its freedom from serious derangement is the more remarkable 
when it is borne in mind that the Barker lever action 
employed in so large an organ involved the use in many 
cases of very lengthy tracker connections between the 
console and the sounding-boards. This is indeed eloquent 
testimony to Willis’s excellent ‘engineering’ to which 
Grove referred. With one or two exceptions, it was well 
laid out considering the mechanical limitations imposed by 
the pneumatic lever action. Apart from its size—for it was 
among the largest organs of the world—it was renowned for 
the brilliancy of its chorus and reed work. On the other 
hand, it was well known for the almost complete absence of 
manual wood stops and of true diapason tone. With regard 
to the flutes, Willis is understood to have held at the time 
that better tone could be obtained from metal pipes. 
His later practice, however, differed in both cases, ¢.g., there 
are no fewer than three open wood claribels in the Lincoln 
Cathedral organ (1898). 

The specification of the old Albert Hall instrument was 
given in the A/usical Times for April, 1921, p. 232, but it 
may be of interest to supplement this by the wind-pressures, 
which have hitherto not been published : 

Pedal Organ, —¥Flue-work, 3-in., 4-in., and 5-in. 
wind; Contra Posaune 32-ft., Contra Fagotto 16-ft., 
Trombone 16-ft., Fagotto 8-ft., and Clarion 8-ft., 10-in. 
wind; Ophicleide 16-ft., Bombard 16-ft., 20-in. wind. 

Choir Organ.—Flue-work (except Violone), Cor Anglais, 
and Oboe, 3-in. wind ; Violone, Corno di Bassetto, and 
Clarinet, 4-in. wind; Trompette Harmonique and 
Clarion, 5-in. wind. 

Great Organ.—Flue-work, Contra Posaune 16-ft. and 
Posaune 8-ft., 5-in. wind in bass (24 notes) and 6-in, in 
treble ; Trumpets and Trombas 8-ft. and 4-ft., 15-in. 
wind in bass (24 notes) and 24-in. in treble. 

Swell Organ.—Flue-work, 44-in. and 6-in. wind; Oboes 
and Vox Humanas, 5-in. wind; Chorus reeds 16-ft., 
8-ft., and 4-ft., 10-in. wind; Tubas, 20-in. wind. 

Solo Organ.—Flue-work, 5-in. wind ; Corno di Bassetto, 
Clarinet, and Bassoon, 7-in. wind; French Horn and. 
Oboe, 10-in. wind; Bombardon, Ophicleide, and 
Trombone, 15-in. wind; Tubas, 20-in. wind in bass 
(24 notes) and 24-in. in treble. 


The use of so many wind-pressures, differing so widely, 
was much in advance of the time, no greater pressure 
than 24-in. having been used until 1898, when the Dome 
Tubas at St. Paul’s were placed on 25-in. in the treble. 
The latter pressure was employed for the Tuba at Glasgow 
Cathedral in 1903 and at York Minster in 1916. So far it 
has only been exceeded in this country at Westminster 
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Cathedral, where the Solo reed and the lowest octave of the 
Pedal 32-ft. reed speak on 30-in., but it is understood that 
the Tuba Magna at Liverpool Cathedral is to be on 50-in. 
The 24-in. reeds at the Albert Hall were typical of Willis’s 
work at that period; to modern ears, however, they were 
r rough in the bass and thin in the treble. 


Before going into further details, the opinion of the late 











Henry*Heathcote Statham, as given in his admirable book 
*The Organ and its Position in Musical Art,’ * may 
we juoted. On page 96 he says 
*Of the Albert Hall organ it may be said that, like 
the curate’s boiled egg, parts of it are excellent. This 
is indeed faint praise, for there is hardly an organ to 
» found which offers to the player so great a variety 
beautiful, contrasted effects of tone and “émdére, in 
the soft stops and in the solo stops. It is when one 
mes to play large organ music in strict style that it 
2 es unsatisfactory. The Great organ has too 
little diapason and too much reed; its tone is noisy and 
yet deficient in weight and fullness, which is exactly 
the opposite of what is required to do justice to Bach’s 
gan music. The same builder's great instrument at 
Liverpool, built some twenty years earlier, is far 
superior in this respect.’ 
Of latter more anon. Now Mr. Statham’s judgment 
may be safely accepted as quite unbiassed. Never- 





»ss, he has probably exaggerated the extent of variety 
in the soft stops and solo registers. For instance, there 


two kinds of flute tone in the instrument, the 
and the lieblich. There were no fewer than 
armonic flutes, promiscuously labelled, but almost 





identical in 


riticism ap 


juality and similar in power. Much the same 
plies to the clarinets and the various stops called 


Bassoon. Orchestral Oboe, Cor Anglais, \c., which were 
nearly all alike, both in construction and tone-quality. In 
fact it was really a case of wasted opportunity. Mr. 


an enthusiastic admirer of Willis’s 
Albert Hall organ intimately, for he 


tham, however, was 
knew the 


gave frequent recitals there im its early days. Though a 
conservative critic, his writings on the organ, which extended 

er a number of years, always seemed to express the 
modern spirit of interpretation—e..., his fine article on 
* Registration’ in the original (1879) edition of ‘ Grove.’ 

















In reviewing the old Albert Hall organ, the Pedal must 
first nsidered. It was chietiy remarkable for the wealth 
32-ft. tone. There are no less than three open flue stops 
i is h, of which two are of tin and stand in the front. 
Willis’s description tells us that all the front pipes are made 
and lead [0 in 100 parts; but he was a little better 
" s word, for chemical analysis reveals the fact that 
us much as O1.5 per cent. of tin was used. He quaintly 
adds, “The inside pipes belonging to those stops which 
ntribute to the front are similarly — in mouth, body, 
i foot.’ What such a tin front would cost in these days 
ar niy be surmised; yet it is more than probable that ‘if 
ig pipes had been made of stout zinc their tonal 
and durability would have been considerably greater. 
It may be noted that there was scarcely any perceptibl 
ren in quality wer between these two stops 
Aw fi organ the I0-ft ne was weak for ar 
I f $ », and was further dwarfed by the 
" dance of 32-ft the assertive upper work. 1 
a arity ma due to t prominent 
i -d by t I us stops the side 
front Apart altogether fror relative 
va ft. tone, t I li all other Englis! 
a t varic and pressive basses 
wi ( son lal t d showe wt 
I | +2-T € vit wood S was 
racta wing probably ) € mparati y w wind 
Though there was 24 vind in the organ t 
10-in. was. used for this stoy In other cases 
\ ioyed ymisidera e The double reed the 
iat at St. Paul’s spea pproximately ns., an 


is practically inaudible in the full. The last time the writer 
met him, Willis proudly exhibited a sample pipe of the metal 
32-ft. reed for the new Colston Hall organ at Bristol. It was 
voiced on about 7-in. wind. On the remark being made 
that it was rather quiet, the old man characteristically 
replied, ‘ I don’t like those big blurting 32-ft. reed effects,’ 
Perhaps he had in mind the Hope-Jones diaphone. Never- 
theless, the stop as he left it proved quite useless and was 
his last attempt, for the 32-ft. reed in Lincoln Cathedral, on 
15 (or more) ins., was not inserted until two or three years 
after his death. 

As regards the manuals, the Choir organ was probably 
the most satisfactory of any. Its Open Diapason was 
a singularly pleasing specimen. Though the Mixture 
had only three ranks, the number of 4-ft. and 2-ft. registers 
was remarkable, giving a peculiarly piquant effect. As 
usual it contained unenclosed orchestral registers, and—a 
very rare feature—two chorus reeds in addition. Both were 
labelled ‘ Harmonique,’ but had single length pipes 
throughout! About half the stops were intended to 
represent the unenclosed Echo organ, and were voiced 
accordingly. 

Reference has already been made to the Great organ flue- 
work, which was the most unsatisfactory feature of the 
whole instrument. In the first place there was an 
imposing array of four 16-ft. flue stops, but not 
a Diapason among them. The number is somewhat 
remarkable, since in his largest Great organs, save in 
one or two instances, Willis never inserted more than a 
single flue double. Even the 25-stop Great at St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, contains but one.* True diapason tone 
was unrepresented in the Albert Hall Great. Out of 
six 8-ft. registers two only bear that title, and these are extreme 
examples of a type which Willis affected during what may 
be termed the middle period of his career. After the lapse 
of half a century the following characteristic story may 
perhaps be told. The Albert Hall organ had been 
completed, and Best had to pass it. Willis was playing (for 
he was quite a competent performer), while Best listened in 
the body of the Hall. After a time Best stopped him 
saying, ‘ Now, Mr. Willis, let me hear the Great diapasons.’ 
Willis drew the two stops so named and proceeded. Best 
very soon again stopped him, saying, ‘No, Mr. Willis, I said 
I wanted to hear the ‘‘diapasons.”’ Willis fumbled among 
the knobs and continued. Best at once stopped him 
peremptorily. ‘No, Mr. Willis,’ he said, ‘I asked for 
diapasons and not your gambas.’ Willis turned to a 
friend who was standing by, and remarked, ‘Not Best but 
Beast!’ Though many of his organs built during the next 
twenty years contained the Albert Hall type of diapason, 
this objectionable feature was eliminated in the work of his 
latter days. At St. Alban’s, Holborn (1896), Lincoln 
Cathedral (1808), and St. Bees Priory Church (1809), for 
example, the diapason tone, though light, is altogether 
beautiful. Of the other &-ft. flute stops the Gamba an 
Flite a Pavillon are worthy of mention. Mr. Stathan 
described them as two of the finest stops Willis ever voiced.* 


Certainly the Gamba was keen, and must have been 4 
revelation in times long before Thynne introduced t! 
vodern method of voicing small-scaled Viols. Moreover, ! 





was quite ifferent from the slow speaking Sc! 

productions, beautiful as they were. Unfortunately that 
kind of colour only served to accentuate the shortcomings oi 
the Great organ. The same may be said of the so-calle 
Flute 4 Pavillon, of which there was another example or 
the Solo. This class of tone seemed to dominate the 
whole of the Great, and gave it that objectionably 
keen character by which it was so well-known—a feature 
juite unsuited to the building. Anyone who has 


compared it with the flue work of the Liverpool instrument 


must have been struck, as Mr. Statham says, with tl 
vastly superior effect of the latter The Great there 
contains four Open Diapasons (one of wood), and tl 
combinations up to Fifteenth and Mixtures are entirel 
beautiful in quality and at the same time very brilliant 
In heavy reeds, however, the Albert Hall was superior. 
Before leavin Great it may be of interest to give the 





mposition of the two compound stops 
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THE NEW CONSOLE, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE FACTORY 


lhe design of the fourth manual was remarkable because 
it displayed a serious attempt to build up a tonal structure 
of a definite character, instead of being the usual fortuitor 
collection of solo stops thrown together haphazard. Wit! 
the exc n of five orchestral reee= it stood in the open. 
Ref has already been made to the splendour of the 
sol ubas. Indeed the reed work throughout, as wit 
Willis always, was the most striking feature; yet with all it 


was the least effective department, the 2 magnificence, how little variety there was! Z£.¢., t 
of the 16-ft. Pedal stops, for no very Great Posaune and the Choir Trompette Harmonique | 
stood immediately in front of it and differed but slightly. The Tromba and Harmonic Trumpet 
egress of tone. As is well known, the Swell 1 the Great and the Tuba Mirabilis on the Solo wer 
Solo Ophicleide and 


on I5-in. wind were scarcely distinguishable. 


a room behind the organ, and there it will identical. Again, the 
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But this defect was common to all organs of every make 
up to twenty or twenty-five years ago. The heavy-pressure 
reeds with which Willis’s name and fame are indissolubly 
bound up were voiced with closed shallots, the tongues 
being loaded with weights in their lower octaves; but he 
failed to envisage the further development of this method, 
which has given us the variety of smooth reed tone we now 
possess. It is only right, however, to point out that the 
French Horn on the Albert Hall Solo was a creditable 
attempt for 1871. It must also be remembered that 
toward the end of his career he inserted comparatively 
smooth-toned Trombas as Great organ chorus reeds with 
fine effect—very different from the ordinary builder’s keen- 
toned trumpets. In this, as in most other respects, he | 
stood head and shoulders above his contemporaries. The 
drawback was that his Swell cornopeans became almost 
identical in ¢émbre with the Great reeds, whereas fiery 
trumpet tone would there have been the more acceptable. 
The lack of tonal differentiation in chorus reeds persisted for 
the most part until recent times. For instance, up to 1916 
the Trumpet and [orn in the York Minster Swell were only 
distinguishable by the fact that the /a/fer was somewhat 
keener than the former. 

We have in some respects been looking at the old 
\lbert Hall organ through 20th century spectacles, 
which serves to rem nd us of the great progress in tonal 
matters and in mechanism that has been made since Willis 
died nearly a quarter of a century ago. Making all 
allowances for the time at which it was built, it was an 
instrument of superb construction, and a monument to his 
genius. No expense was spared. The pure tin front has 
already been alluded to, and we need only mention two other 
points—the extent to which separate sounding-boards and 
varied wind-pressures were employed. These features were 
unique, but costly. 

The Albert Hall organ was the biggest and most notable 
instrument in the metropolis, and it is significant that it 
was decided to entrust the work of rebuilding and enlarging 
it to Messrs. Harrison & Harrison, of Durham. Of the 
many large and important organs built or rebuilt in this 
country during the last twenty years, the great majority 
have been done by this eminent firm. To speak of no 
others, the following Cathedral instruments are to be noted : 
Durham, 1905; Belfast, 1906; Carlisle, 1907; Ely, 1908; 
Wells, 1909; Glasgow (St. Mary’s), 1909; Newcastle, I9QII ; 
Ripon, 1912; Down, 1914; York, 1916; Manchester, 1916; 
Gloucester, 1920 ; Oxford, 1922: and Worcester, now being 
rebuilt. Such a pre-eminence was not established even by 
Willis for years after the Albert Hall organ was built. 
Apart from excellence of mechanism, their instruments are 
celebrated for the fine diapason work and _ scientifically 
developed chorus, for the remarkable variety not only of 
flue stops but of reeds, and above all for the beautiful finish 
and regularity of the voicing—a most essential point in which 
Willis also excelled. 

The following scheme of reconstruction and enlargement 
was prepared by Mr. Arthur Harrison nearly five years ago. 
It virtually amounts to the construction of a new organ, 
incorporating all that is of value in the original instrument. 


SPECIFICATION 





There will be six manual departments controlled from four key- 
boards, CC to C, 61 notes, and two and a half octaves of concave and 
radiating pedals, CCC to G, 32 notes; 146 speaking stops and 30 
couplers, &c., making a total of 176 drawstops 

PEpAL Oran, 36 Stops, 4 Couplers | 
FT. | 

1 Acoustic Bass (20 from No. 2; lower 12 acoustic) . Wood 64 

2. Double Oper Wood ... ats : ‘ os 32 

3. Double Open Diapason , Metal 32 

4. Contra Violone (from No. 64) : oe 32 

5. Double Quint (from Nos. 3 & 9) : 214 
6. Open Wood I Wood 19 

7. Open Wood II. (20 from No. 2 ‘ — 

8. Open Diapason I Metal 16 





Open Diapason II. (20 from No. 3) o 16 

I Violone , ee 16 
11. Sub-Bass . Wood 15 
12. Salicional (fr 0. 37 Metal 16 
I Viole (from No in Choir box - 16 
14. Quint ‘ — 
15. Octave Wood (20 from No. 6) Wood 8 
16. Principal (20 from No. $) Metal 8&8 
17. Violoncello _ 8 
18. Flute . Wood 8 
Metal 54 





19. Octave Quint 


FT. 
= Metal 4 
» 19, 21, 22 ee -~ 


4 in Solo box ... ; . = 


20. Super Octave oe 
t. Harmonics, 10, 12, 15, 
2. Mixture, 15, 19, 22, 25 

3. Double Ophicleide (20 from No, 25) al «. 9 
4. Double Trombone (20 from No. Swell box Wood 32 
5s 

é 


2 27) in 

25. Ophicleide : Metal 16 
26. Bombard i - , . 16 
27. Trombone, in Swell box Wood 16 
28. Fagotto , ae ‘inte , Metal 16 
29. Trumpet ( from ‘No 115) in Swell box es 
30. Clarinet (from No, 60) in Choir box . oa 
3t. Bassoon (from No, 129) in Solo box ‘ ‘ — 
32. Quint Trombone - ‘ ; 10% 
33. Posaune (20 from No. 25) ... ” § 
34. Clarion _ . 5 8 
35. Octave Posaune (20 from Nos. 25 & 32) ... " ‘ ; 


>. Drums 


1. Choir to Pedal 
lt. Great to Pedal. 
11. Swell to P. edal 
lV. Solo to Pedal. 
CxHorr AND ORCHESTRAL ORGAN, 27 Stops. Tremuldant and 
5 Couplers. First division \Choir), unenclosed, 11 Stops 
’ : FT. 
37. Double Salicional Metal 16 43. Lieblich Flute ... Metal 4 
38. Open Diapason - 8 44. Flageolet wai - 2 
39. Lieblich Gedeckt 7 8 45. Mixture, 12, 19, 22 ae 
40. Viola da Gamba eo 8 46. Trumpet (harmonic 
4t. Dulciana... = - 8 | trebles) ,, s 
42. Gemshorn coo ee 4 | 47. Clarion “ i Se 4 
Second division (Orchestra!), enclosed in a Swell box, 16 Stops. 


48. Contre Viole Metal 16 56. Quintatén Wood & Metal 16 
45. Violoncello ove - 8 57. Harmonic Flute Metal 8 
50. Viole d'Orchestre I. 8 58. Concert Flute ... : 4 
s1. Viole d'Orchestre II. ,, 8 59. Harmonic Piccolo ~ 2 
52. Viole Sourdine ... am 8 60. Double Clarinet . 6 
53. Violes Célestes, 61. Clarinet ... - 8 
2ranks ,, 8 62. Orchestral H autboy - 8 
54. Viole Octaviante - 4 63. Cor Anglais ews = 8 
55. Cornet de Violes, 
12, 15, 17, 19, _ 
V. 1 re sanaieens ) 
Vl. Octave ‘. y ge ws , 
Vil Sub-( X tave fo stcond division ony. 
Vill. Unison Of ! 
IX. Swell to Choir 


NX. Sola to Choir 


N.B.—-The Orchestral division will be playable on either Choir or 
Soto key-board by means of a rocking switch on the Choir key-slip. 


Great OrGAN, 31 Stops, 4 Couplers. 


FT. FT. 
64. Contra Violone Metal 32 81. Vicla ‘a .- Metal 4 
65. Double Open $2, Harmonic Flute os 4 
Diapason ,, 16 83. Octave Quint ; 23 
66. Contra Gamba 16 04. Super Octave 2 
67. Bourdon Wood & Metal 16 85. Fifteenth 2 
68. Double Claribel 85. Harmonics, 
Flute Wood 16 o, 35, 27.98.02. = 
69. Open Diapason I. Metal §& 87. Mixture, 
70. Open Diapason LI. ,, 8 8, 12, 15.1% 22... — 
71. Open Diapason III. ,, 8 88. Cymtale, 19, 
72. Open DiapasonilV. ,. 8 22, 6, 20, 32.33.%. - 
73. Open Diapason V. ,, 8 89. Contra Tromba « = 
74. Geigen... : - 8 90. Tromba (harmonic) ,, 8 
75. Viola da Gamba o 8 g1. Octave Tromba 
76. Hohl Flute Wood 8 (harmonic) ,, 4 
77. Harmonic Flute Metal 8 92. Posaune ... - 8 
78. Quint ese , ee 54 93. Harmonic Trumpet o 8 
79. Octave .. ‘ “a 4 94. Harmonic Clarion 4 
80. Principal ... - 4 
NJ. Reeds on Choir 
N//. Choir to Great. 
NJ/1. Swell to Great. 
NJ. Selo to Great. 
Swett OrGAN, 25 Stops. 7remulant and 3 Couplers. 
FT. ‘ FT. 
95. Double Open Diapason 105. Harmonic Flute Metal 4 
Metal 16 106, Octave Quint ... w 4 
96. Bourdon Wood & Metal 16 107. Super Octave ... oe 2 
97. Open Diapason Metal 38 108. Harmonic Piccolo ,, 2 
98. Viola da Gamba 8 109. Mixture, 
99. Salicional une ue 8 6,29,95.0.0. uo = 
100. Vox Angelica ... - 8 ». Furniture, 
tor. Flate A Cheminée _,, 8 15. 319, 22, 26,29... — 
102. Claribel Flute 111, Contra Oboe ... a a 
Wood & Metal 8 112. Oboe... slid M 8 
103. Principal Metal 4 113. Baryton.. - — 
103. Viola... one on 4 114. Vox Humana . eee os 8 
AV. Tremulant. 
115. Double Trumpet Metal 15 118. Tuba (harmonic) Metal 8 
116. Trumpet (harmonic 119. Tuba Clarion 
trebles) (harmonic) - 4 
117. Clarion (harmonic 
trebles) ae 4 
NVI. Octazy 
VIL. Sub-Octare 


AVUI1. Solot 





Choi 


will be 





————____ 


FT. 
Metal 4 


Wood 32 
Metal 16 
ee 16 
Wood 16 
Metal 16 
16 





Metal 4 
ic 
es) .. 8 
4 
§ Stops. 
& Metal 16 
Metal 8 
os 
P 
s 
y s 
Ss 
‘r Choir or 
key-slip. 
FT. 
Metal 4 
oe 4 
22 
Si = 
” 16 
3) ve 3 
c) w 4 
me 8 
et 8 
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ers. 
FT. 
Metal 4 
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8) e 2 
02. 
» 16 
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Soto AND BomBarRp OrGan, 27 Stops, and 7 Couplers. 
First division (Solo), in a Swell box, 17 Stops, Tremulant and 





3 Couplers. 
FT. Fl 
120, Contra-Bass | 128. Piccolo Traverso Metal 2 
Wood & Metal 16 | 129. Double Bassoon » = 
y2t. Flaite 4 Pavillon Metal 8 130 Corno di Bassetto 8 
122. Viole d'Amour - 8 | 13t. Hautboy ese “ 8 
123. Doppel Flute Wood 8 132. Bassoon one - 8 
124. Harmonic Claribel 133. Double Horn 
Flute ... on e 8 (harmonic) ... « 
125. Unda Maris (2 ranks) 134. French Horn 
; Wood & Metal 8 (harmonic) ... “ 8 
126. Wald Flute Wood 4 135. Carillons 
127. Flauto Traverso Metal 4 136. Tubular Bells 
VAN. Vremulant. 
NN. Octave 


Sub-Octave 
Unison OF 
jon (Bombard), 10 Stops and 4 Couplers. 
Metal 16 Metal 53 





Second di 


137. Bombardon 141. Quint Trumpet 


138. Tuba (harmonic) a 8 142 Orchestral Clarion 

139. Orchestral Trumpet (harmonic) ... - $ 
(harmonic) ... ie g 143. Sesquialtera, 12, 15, 

140, Cornopean 17, 19, 22 os 
(harmonic trebles),, 8 | 


Nos. 137 to 143 in a Swell box. 


Contra Tuba 146. Tuba Clarion 


(harmonic) Metal 16 (harmonic) Metal 4 
145. Tuba Mirabilis | 
(harmonic) ... - 8 
NAJ//. Tubas on Choir. 
NVN/I". Octave. 
VAT". Sub. Octaz 
VAI /. Unison OF. 


N B.—The Bombard division will be playable on ei‘her Slo or 
Choir key-board by means of a rocking switch on the Solo key-slip. 


CoMBINATION COUPLERS. 


VAI U/. Pedal and accompaniment to Choir pistons. 
VAI///. Great and Pedal combinations coupled. 
VVLY. Pedal to Swell pistons. 
VVA Pedal and accompaniment to Solo pistons. 


ACCESSORIES 


Nine combination pedals to the Pedal organ. 

Two adjustable combination pedals to the Pedal organ. 

Five combination pistons to the unenclosed division of the Choir 
organ. 

Seven combination pistons to the enclosed (Orchestral) division of 
the Choir organ. 

Nine combination pistons to the Great organ. 

Nine combination pistons to the Swell organ. 

Seven combination pistons to the first division of the Solo organ. 

Six combination pistons to the second (Bombard) division of the 
Solo organ. 

Eight adjustable combination pistons, two to each manual. 

Rocking-switch, Orchestral division of Choir organ to Solo key- 
board. 

Rocking-switch, Bombard division of Solo organ to Choir keyboard. 

Reversible piston to No. 25. 

Reversible pedal to Great to Pedal 

Reversible piston to Great to Pedal. 

Reversible piston to So/o to Pedal. 

Reversible piston to Szwed/ to Great. 

Reversible piston to Sedo te Great. 








Three reversible foot pistons to Orchestral, Swell, and Solo 
Tremulants. Three balanced crescendo pedals to Orchestral, Swell, 
and Solo organs. 

WIND-PRESSURES 
Pedal flue-work, 3-in. to 10-in. ; reeds, 5-in. t> 30-in. (Ophicleides 


and Posaune) 

Choir, unenclosed division, flue-work, 4-in.; reeds, 5-in 

Choir, Orchestral division, flue-work, ro-in. ; reeds, 5-in. 

Great flue-work, 5-in. and 6-in. ; reeds, Posaune, 12-in. ; Trombas 
and Trumpets, 25-in. 

Swell flue-work and orchestral reeds, 5-in. and 6-in. ; 
1o-in. ; Tubas, 20-in. 

Solo, first division, flue-work, 6-in. ; orchestral reeds, 1o-in.; Horns, 


chorus reeds, 


» second (Bombard) division, Sesquialtera, 10-in.; enclosed 
» 20-in. and 25-in. ; unenclosed Tubas, 30-in. 
Action, 7-in. to 20-ia. 


The draw-stop jambs will be at an angle of 30 degrees to the 


The blowing apparatus, which has already been installed, consists 
| of three of the largest three-stage ‘ Discus’ blowers (Messrs. Watkins 
| & Watson's patent), which supply all wind up to 1o-in. pressure, and 
two rotary compressors supplying wind up to 30-in. pressure. Two 
of the ‘ Discus’ blowers are connected in tandem, and direct-coupled 
to a to h.p. electric motor. The other is direct-coupled to a 5-h.p. 
motor. The rotary compressors are belt-driven by two 8-h.p. 
motors. These motors are controlled by automatic shunt regulators, 
which vary the speed according to the demand on the wind, and, 
therefore, like the ‘ Discus ' blowers, consume current in proportion to 
the wind used. The cost of current for blowing this large organ is 
approximately 2s. 6¢. per hour. The whole plant has been supplied 
by Messrs. Watkins & Watson. It is the largest ever undertaken 
by this firm, and is probably the most powerful in the country. 


Speaking generally, the first point that will strike even the 
most casual reader is the completeness of the tonal structure 
in everydepartment. Excluding separate mutation registers, 
there are ten compound stops comprising no fewer than 
fifty-three ranks of pipes, which is decidedly in advance of 
anything ever proposed before, at any rate in this country. 
Taking the scheme as a whole, it is believed that nothing 
so complete has ever appeared—not even the Great 
Wanamaker organ across the water, although it contains over 
230 speaking stops, including 92 ranks of Mixtures. The 
number of manuals remains the same, for it has been found 
by experience that the supposed advantages of the fifth key- 
board can be obtained more conveniently by manual sub- 
divisions, of which there are six—or, rather, seven, for the 
unenclosed Tuba department on 30-in. wind is virtually 
independent of the enclosed Bombard, an important point 
the significance of which must not be overlooked. 

We will now examine each division and note the salient 
features. Taking the Pedal first, a large increase of the 16-ft. 
flue-work will be observed. The variety of softer registers, 
obtained by the almost universally approved method of 
borrowing from manual doubles, will be appreciated. 
Several stops are to be enclosed in the various Swell boxes. 
Among these will be noticed the old 32-ft. reed, which, 
together with a 16-ft. extension, will be put on 20-in, 
wind instead of 10-in. as before, and will form the true basis 
of the full Swel!, as in Messrs. Harrisons’ organ at St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol (1912), where this plan was first adopted. 
Furthermore, the Pedal is to be supplemented by a new 
unenclosed metal 32-ft. reed of great grandeur, on 30-in. wind, 
and this will be reinforced by the extremely rare, if not 
unique, reed Quint of 10%-ft. pitch, The compound stops 
will be augmented to include a very complete series of 
'larmonics of seven ranks, and a pure Mixture of five ranks 
to be enclosed with the Bombard division, 

On the first manual in the unenclosed division, or Choir 
organ proper, the tonal scheme of the flue-work is rather 
limited when compared with the rest of the instrument. In 
an organ of this size one would have expected to find at 
least another 4-ft. stop and five ranks of Mixture—say, 12, 
15, 17, 19, 22. Perhaps exigencies of space may have 
precluded further additions, for it is only fair to say that the 
development of the Choir on the lines of a miniature full 
Great is due to Messrs. Harrison more than anyone else— 
witness some of their larger tonal schemes where the Choir 
organ comprises both mixture and chorus reed. It is a 
curious fact that it should be almost impossible on English 
instruments, even of the first magnitude, to render such pure 
organ music as, say, the ‘Dorian Toccata’ in the manner 
evidently intended by Bach, according to the directions 
given. What is required is a bolder conception of the Choir 
as a secondary Great organ. Mr, Statham evidently 
considered this an important point in the playing of Bach’s 
music.* (At Worcester Cathedral an effort is being made 
to meet the difficulty by arranging for four of the lighter 
Great flue stops to be transferred to the Choir at the player’s 
discretion.) The second division of the Choir manual is a 
beautifully designed orchestral organ, consisting of complete 





keyboards, and fitted with ivory bushes. The stop-handles will be 
of solid ivory, the speaking stops being lettered in black, and the 
couplers, &c. (indicated above by italics), in red. The latter will be 
stouped with the speaking stops of the departments they augment. 
The combination pistons will have solid ivory heads. 

The builders’ latest system of electro-pneumatic mechanism will 
be applied to all the attion, except the manual to pedal couplers which 
will be mechanical. 

The organ will be tuned to the new 
vibrations per second at 60 degrees F. 

The enclosed division of the Solo organ will be placed in a new 
chamber specially constructed alongside the existing Swell chamber. 
The Swell box containing the Orchestral division of the Choir organ 
will be placed within the organ-case. 

E 


French pitch, 7.¢., C=517 











faniilies of strings, flutes, and wood-wind. The string 
family of eight, including a compound stop of five ranks, 
will be the finest in this country. The orchestral scheme 
of the fourth manual at Ely Cathedral is considerably smaller. 

The most important changes in tonal character have been 
made on the Great. In the first place a metal 32-ft. stop 
has been provided by utilising one of the Pedal 32-ft. opens 
that stand in the front. When this was planned it was 


Thoughts on Music and Musicians,’ by 


* P. 80, note, * My 
Chapman & Hall, London, 1892 


H. Heathcote Statham. 
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thought to be the only example of a manual 32-ft. metal* 
stop open throughout, but it has since become known that one 
will be inserted in Messrs. Willis & Lewis’s new organ for 
Liverpool Cathedral. It is not a little strange that when 
the Liverpool scheme was first published in I912 the 
inclusion of such a register was decried on the ground that a 
64-ft. Pedal stop also would be required.t The same 
argument would exclude all manual doubles until the 32-ft. 
appeared on the Pedal. It is worthy of note that there has 
been a complete example of a stopped 32-ft. register on the 
Great at Ely since 1908. Among the 16-ft. stops on the 
Albert Hall Great there is now to be a Double Open 
Diapason. The pipes of the old Pedal Open Diapason 
(metal) will be used for this purpose, and a new Pedal stop 
of much bigger scale inserted in place of it. Three new 3-ft. 
diapasons will be added, one of large scale, one slightly 





smaller with a # mouth, and one of more normal type, 
and the two old stops will be re-voiced with a view to 
obtaining more variety. In order to balance these additions | 
to the diapason work, another Principal is to be added and | 
the chorus increased to eighteen ranks, which is much 
beyond anything contemplated up to the present time. | 
An equal number of mixture ranks might possibly be 


found on the Great manuals in some of the older 
Continental instruments, but they would rarely if ever 
include the intervals of the tenth, seventeenth, and 


twenty-first. The seven-rank Cymbale was originally on 
the Solo, but it is much more in the picture on the Great. 
There will be six chorus reeds as before. The three new 
Trombas are to be of the builders’ well-known distinctive 
type, and the Harmonic Trumpet and Clarion will be 
re-voiced. Personally the writer would have preferred to see 
the latter relegated to the unenclosed Tuba department, but 
as it is the Great will scarcely be over-reeded. It should 
be mentioned that ali the old reed pipes retained will 
be re-voiced throughout with new tongues, the fullest 
advantage being taken of the latest developments in seed | 
voicing. The brass of the old tongues has been found to be 
very soft. 

On paper the Swell has been unaltered except for the 
substitution of a Vox Angelica for the (Quint and a 
reconstitution of the Mixtures, but considerable improvement 
may be looked for in tonal effect. 

Great changes, however, will be made in the fourth 
manual, which also isto be subdivided. Inthe first place, with 
the exception of the family of Tubas on 30-in. wind, the 
whole of the two other departments will be enclosed in a 
new chamber situated at the back of the organ alongside the 
Swell. The first division, the Solo proper, will contain a 
number of new stops. Its wood-wind will include a pair of 
French Horns voiced on the latest method, whereby the 
peculiar quality of the orchestral instrument is closely 
imitated. The Bombard department will be a novelty in 
this country, and will consist of a foundation of very powerful 
reed stops (including a (Juint) of varied quality, and a big 
Mixture, all on heavy wind-pressure. The only other 
British example of a Quint reed now extant is on the Swell 
at Ely. At the opposite end of the scale from the Solo 
Horns are the Orchestral Trumpet and Clarion on 25-in. 
wind, which will represent the extreme type of open reed 
tone. Apart from the use of its individual registers for solo 
purposes, the Bombard will be capable of some striking and 
novel crescendo effects, and will serve to bridge the gap 
between the full Great and the unenclosed Tubas. The 
original conception of an unenclosed division consisting 
entirely of reeds and mixture work was French, and goes 
back probably to the first half of last century, but the wind- 
pressure used was light. The germ of the modern idea lay 
in the mixtures and heavy-pressure Swell reeds of the late 
Henry Willis. The first to propose an independent enclosed 
department consisting entirely of powerful reeds and 


* There is, however, a complete 32-ft. Double Diapason wood 
»pen throughout on the Great manual in the organ at St. Mary's 
Church, East Parade, Bradford, built by Anneesens in 1888. There 
appears to have been a similar stop, also on the Great, in the Italian 
Church, Hatton Garden, London, by the same builder, but it is 
understood that this was removed during reconstruction by another 


firm 
* The Cathedral instrument will now contain this stop also, 





borrowed from the 32-ft. open wood, the lowest twelve notes being 
acoustic, as at the Albert Hall 


mixtures, both on heavy wind, was the late T. C. Lewis, 
whose scheme for the organ at the People’s Palace, Mile End 
Road (c. 1887), comprised 16-, 8-, and 4-ft. reeds, together 
with a Mixture, all on about 1I2-in. wind, enclosed in the 
Swell box. These stops could be played independently 
from either the Great or Swell keyboards. The same 
plan was strongly advocated by the late Carlton C, Michell, 
Well-developed Bombard divisions exist in the organ at 
St. Paul’s Church, Toronto (the reed work of which was 
made and voiced in England), and at Johannesburg 
Town Hall. But until now there has been no complete 
example in this country. The Johannesburg instrument, 
designed by Dr. Alfred Hollins, contains on the 
Bombard not only a Quint reed but also a 32-ft. reed to 
tenor C—probably the only manual reed of this pitch in the 
world. In the revised scheme for Liverpool Cathedral 
there are four enclosed Solo Trombas on 20-in, wind, but no 
affiliated mixture work, and a subdivision of the fifth 
manual, called the Bombarde, includes a compound stop of 
ten ranks on 6-in. wind and four Tubas—three on 30-in, 
and a Tuba Magna on 50-in. wind. As the whole will stand 
in the open it would appear to be the apotheosis of the early 
French type. It is really an enlarged St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Tuba department plus a complete organ (for such is the 
“Grand Chorus’) in flue-work. Apart from the absence oj 
the thrilling crescendo, it will not be possible, as at the 
Albert Hall, to realise the superb contrast of the blaze of 
pure Mixture work against the golden glory of the tuba tone, 
for at Liverpool these will be inseparable. The unenclosed 
Tuba organ at the Albert Hall can be played from the Choir 
keyboard independently altogether of the enclosed Bombard 
division—a valuable feature the importance of which will 
now be realised. 

The mechanism of the instrument will be electro- 
pneumatic. Owing to the great and varied distances to be 
traversed in so large an organ, this form is obviously more 
suitable for the purpose than tubular pneumatic. The 
console will remain in its old position. It is beautifully 
laid out, the grouping of the draw-knobs being very clear 
and systematic. On the right are the Great, Solo and 
Bombard, and Pedal. On the left, the Swell, Choir, and 
Orchestral. The reeds are separated from the flue-work, 
and the couplers (except those of the Pedal) are grouped 
with the departments they augment. In spite of the great 
size of the instrument, the control should be simple and easy 
to manipulate, for every accessory will be within comfortable 
reach of the player. It is satisfactory to know that the pitch 
is being lowered to normal diapason. In recent years the 
high pitch of the old organ became very inconvenient. 
Except for the cleaning of the front, the external appearance 
of the organ will not be altered. Jt is understood that the 
whole of the Great and Swell, and thirty stops of the Pedal 
(excluding only the five-rank Mixture and those stops 
borrowed from the Choir and Solo departments) will & 
completed and in use before the end of the year. 

A word must be said about the fine electric blowing plan 
by Messrs. Watkins & Watson. It was installed a year or 
two ago and replaced the original Willis air pumps an 
feeders, driven by steam power. The only important chang 
to be made is the reversing of the action of the vacuum 
apparatus in order to augment the heavy pressure supply 
The drawstop action was originally worked by suction, but 
in the new organ this method will be abolished. 

When first erected the Albert Hall organ was considered 
to be the finest in the world. If the reputation achieved 
by the Durham firm and the artistic scheme they have 
produced are any guide, its restoration to that proud 
position may be confidently expected. 

In conclusion the writer desires to express his indebtedness 
to Mr. H. M. Wilkinson, second master of Durham School, 
for the chemical analysis of the tin front, and to Mr. Arthur 
Harrison for much information without which the 
preparation of this article would have been impossible. 








Readers who wish for a complete specification of the 
Liverpool Cathedral organ may obtain one by applying 
Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons & Lewis & Co., Ferndsle 
Road, S.W.9, enclosing 3d. in stamps to cover postage, X¢ 
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At St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint, on July 13, the 
choir gave a recital, singing Motets by Dubois and Widor, 
Parry’s ‘England,’ and a faux-bourdon setting of the 
Canticles by Tallis. One of the Widor Motets, ‘ Regina 
Celi,’ is for a body of tenors and basses mainly in unison, 
accompanied by two choirs in four-part harmony, organ, and 
orchestra. Instrumental items included Handel’s Concerto 
in B flat for full orchestra. Mr. Horace Hawkins directed 
the concert, assisted by Mr. T. Church Saxby, the latter 
conducting the Motets. 


The hundredth recital of the series given at the Parish 
Church, Brighton, by Dr. Chastey Hector and the choir, 
consisted of English music of ¢. 1824-1924. The choir sang 
Clarke-Whitfeld’s ‘ Behold, how good and joyful,’ Attwood’s 
‘Turn Thee again, O Lord,’ Harwood’s ‘ O how glorious is 
the kingdom,’ and Holst’s ‘ Turn back, Oman.’ Dr. Hector 
played Thomas Adams’s Overture, three pieces by Samuel 
Wesley, Norman Cocker’s ‘Tuba Tune,’ and three pieces 
he had himself written for the occasion—‘ Cantilena,’ 
‘Exuliation,’ and ‘ Reverie.’ 


The organ at Haslingden Parish Church was reopened on 
July 9, when Mr. H. Goss Custard gave a recital. His 
programme included Lemare’s March Solenelle, the Prelude 
to ‘Parsifal,’ Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, the Finale 
from Vierne’s first Symphony, and the Zargo and Fina/e from 
the ‘New World’ Symphony. The rebuilding of the organ 
has been carried out by Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons and 
Lewis & Co., and the instrument is now a four-manual of 
forty-eight speaking stops and nineteen couplers. 


At the Jubilee Commemoration of St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
Ashton-upon-Mersey, on july 22, the Bishop of Chester 
dedicated a new pulpit and font. Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, 
organist of the Church, gave two recitals, his programmes 
including Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor and 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Brewer’s ‘ Marche Héroique,’ 
Parry’s Fantasia and Fugue, Bairstow’s ‘ Evening Song,’ 
and the Fiza/e from Vierne’s first Symphony. 


We are glad to see that the statement of accounts of the 
Southwark Diocesan Plainsong Association shows the 
Society to be clear of debt. A good deal more financial 
support must be forthcoming, however, if the Association is to 
continue and develop its excellent work. Those interested 
and willing to help in any way should write to the hon. 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. Godfrey Sceats, 18, Ballina 
Street, S. E.23. 


The Kingsway Hall organ is being renovated and enlarged 
by Messrs. Hill & Son and Norman & Beard. The 
additions will consist of a fourth manual and a set of chimes 
and timpani. The work will be completed early in 
September. 


We have received the programme of the Congress of the 
National Union of Organists’ Association, which takes place 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne on September 1, 2, 3, and 4. A very 
attractive series of events is promised. A report will appear 
in our October issue. 


A selection from the B minor Mass will be sung at 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey on Tuesday, September 30, at 
I p.m. The soloists will be Miss Gertrude Dunthorne, 
= Doris Evans, Mr. Bruce Flegg, and Mr. Topliss 

reen. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper hae recently completed 
an organ for the Dutch Reformed Church, Warden, Orange 
Free State—a two-manual of seventeen speaking stops and 
thirteen pistons. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, Parish Church of St. Andrew, 
Holborn—Toccata in F, Bach ; Sonata No.6, Mendelssohn ; 
Pastorale (Symphony No. 2), /Widor. 

Mr. Cyril S. Christopher, Ebenezer Baptist Church, 
Netherton—Concert-Fantasia, Stewart; Andante con 
Moto, Frank Bridge ; ‘Rakoczy’ March. 








Mr. W. Wallace Thompson, St. James’s, Garlick Hill— 
Fantasia on the hymn-tune ‘St. Anne,’ Cuthbert Harris : 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach ; Berceuse and 
Carillon, I’erne. 

Mr. A. M. Hawkins, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East—Two 
Chorale Improvisations, Aa@vg-Z/ert ; Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor, Healey Willan. (Violin solos by Mr. S. II 
Gowing—Pastorale and Elegy, Ahetnberger; Andante 
Cantabile from String Quartet, 7chatkovsky.) 

Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. Michael-at-the-North Gate, Oxford 
—‘Pax Vobiscum,’ Aarg-Zlert; Prelude on ‘ Martyrs’ 
and Meditation in Ancient Tonality, Harvey Grace ; 
Andante (Sonata No. 4), Bach; ‘Festal Commemora- 
tion,’ John E. West; Prelude in B minor, Sack; 
Pastorale in F, Bach. 

Mr. Ernest A. Moore, Ebenezer Primitive Methodist Church. 
Halifax—Concerto in D minor, John Stanley; Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Back ; Funeral March and Hymn 
of Seraphs, Guz/mant. 

Mr. Frank H. Mather, St. 
‘Pastoral’ Sonata, Xheinberger ; 
Merkel; Toccata, Jailly. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, St. Lawrence Jewry—Prelude anid 
Fugue in F minor, Bach; Allegro (Symphony No. 6), 
Widor ; Meditation in F sharp minor, Guz/mant; Finale 
in B flat, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, St. Mary Magdalene, Ashton- 
upon-Mersey—Sonata No. I, Mendelssohn ; Sonata in the 
Style of Handel, Wolstenholme; * Arcadian Idyll,’ 
Lemare; Meditation, Aillemacher; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor (‘ The Dorian’), Back. 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. John’s, Barmouth—Sonata 
No. 1, Xheinberger ; Sketch No. 3, Wolstenholme ; Three 
Miniatures, /udlein; Prelude, Fugue, and Variatior, 
Franck, 

Mr. Frank B. Porkess, Minehead Parish Church—Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Priére et Berceus, 
Guilmant ; Postlude in D, Smart. 

Mr. Henry F. Hall, St. Lawrence Jewry—Suite in E minor, 
Borowski ; * Pastoral’ Sonata, Rheznderger. (Mr. Charles 
Young sang Purcell’s ‘Evening Hymn,’ Handel’s * Wice 
spread His Name,’ and Vaughan Williams’s ‘ The Call’ 
and ‘ Antiphon.’) 

Miss Emmie Bowman, Parish Church, Barkway—Conceit 
Overture, dad’ Zvry; Fugue (* Pastoral’ Sonata), 
Rhetnberger ; ‘From Hebrid Seas,’ Julian Nesbitt. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, Glasgow Cathedral—Prelude and 
Fugue in G, Sach; Moderato Cantabile (Symphony 
No. 8), Widor ; Sonata No. I (first movement), Harwood ; 
Scherzo in G minor, Aossz. 

Miss Lilian Trott, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Sack; Organ Concerto in B flat, 
Handel ; Finale (Sonata in D minor), Zéoyd. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Canzona, 
Bach; Finale (Sonata in F sharp minor), Aheznderger ; 
Sonata in D minor, van Zyken; Fantasia in F minor, 
Mozart. 

Mr. Joseph Soar, St. David’s Cathedral—Sonata in F minor, 
W. H. Speer; Two Sketches, Schumann ; Fantasia and 
Fugue ‘ Ad nos,’ Zisz¢ ; Sonata in D minor, Bach. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. T. J. Bell, choirmaster and organist, Aylesbury Parish 
Church. 

Mr. Bernard Elliott, choirmaster and organist, Christ 
Church, Mayfair. 

Mr. Alwynne H. Griffiths, organist, St. George’s Cathedral, 
and Director of Music in the English College for Men, 
Jerusalem. 

Mr. R. G. Harwood, choirmaster and organist, Petersfield 
Parish Church. 

Mr. Arthur J. Hooper, organist, Bethlem Royal Hospital, 
Lambeth Road. 

Mr. W. Hunt, choirmaster and organist, Melton Mowbray 
Parish Church. 

Mr. J. B. H. Longmire, choirmaster and organist, 
St. Matthew’s Parish Church, Ealing Common. 

Mr. Clifford Marshall, choirmaster and organist, Aigburth 
Parish Church, Liverpool. 

Mr. John J. Weatherseed, choirmaster and organist, St. 
Thomas’s Church, St. Catherine’s, Ontario. 


Paul’s, Paget, Bermuda— 
Fantasia in D minor, 
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| 
° =i . Si1r,—I have no wish to continue this corre:ponden 
Letters to the Loitor but I would submit that Dr. Moody has saul = 
_ et a . —— contention that in the few actual cases before us we hay 
‘A COMMENTARY UPON MENDELSSOHN’ men who are capable of, and are ably fulfilling, a double 
S1rk,—With great respect to Mr. J. Wearham, I would | office. I will pass by the suggestion as to ‘backstairs 
suggest to him that he shouid endeavour to acquire a little } methods,’ except to say that the organists referred to being 
of what Wodehouse calls ‘the big, broad, flexible outlook.’ | equal to any of their compeers, there could be no need of 
Reduced to its lowest terms, his letter in your August issue | such methods. —Yours, &c., L. M. Gorvon, 
amounts to this: “Mr. Foss finds flaws in Mendelssohn—I 
don’t—therefore Mr. Foss’s article is a *‘ pathetic attack” 
and savours of night-clubs and jazz.—Q.2.D.’ ! reve S1R,—Will you allow me a little space to repeat what | 
Mr. Wearham shouid recognise that it little avails his | said in Zhe Zimes a month or so ago? It was as follows: 
cause merely to condemn Mr. Foss’s argument in the 
summary way he does, without attempting to indicate how 
it fails of justification, or to offer any definite refutation of 
his views. To many of us Mr. Wearham’s assertion that a hel : : A ; 
‘ dee i eteiadl amma” caiedines oust alt Whaniateeiente choir practices eight hours, which means that a priest 
deep and s ppe , : ee 
sesh “H ae . would have fourteen hours less a week for visiting, 
music must appear a pitiful fallacy indeed, strongly Think of h—@hy houses 
reminiscent of horse-hair sofas and wax-flowers, but we : 6 
acknowledge his right to discern as much pious unction there 
as he pleases, and shall not emulate his own practice of 
hinting that the ‘opposition party’ is the product of a 
morbid or frivolous age. 
De gustibus non est disputandum, and it surely behoves : a —_ : 
Mr. Wearham, however widely his tastes may diverge from VOICE-PRODUCTION 
those of Mr. Foss, to deal with the latter’s “Commentary ’ S1rk,—Your articles and letters in relation to the larynx 
with that deference which is most justly due to the erudition, | are apt to confuse. You have those who favour the larynx 
discernment, skill, and research which even a casual perusal | being held high, those who favour the low position, and 
of it makes manifest. those who swear by the ‘natural’ position. It would bea 
The genuine devotee does not resent honest and intelligent | godsend to singers if you could sift the evidence and discover 
criticism of the composers of his choice, and distrusts a | the righ¢ position. I am inclined to think that in the end 
fulsome peean of praise. Those whose admiration for | this right position will be nothing less than the low setting, 
Mendelssohn is tempered by some critical judgment and a|I will endeavour to demonstrate this by giving certain 
little artistic perceptivity will hope to hear from Mr. Foss | extracts from the works of well-known masters, and also by 


* May I state one reason why a priest should not be 
appointed organist? As an organist and choirmaster, I 
find that organ practice takes up six hours a week and 


*I believe it is still true that a house-going parson 
makes a church-going people.’—Yours, &c., 
Christchurch, Hants. JouHN NEWTON. 





again. —Yours, Xc., “PETER PIPER.’ | offering my own opinion. 
Bournemouth, Hants. | Everybody knows that the tongue is attached to the 
August, 1924. | larynx; also that if you flatten the tongue the larynx 
—— | must perforce descend. And again, that if you allow the 
PRIEST-ORGANISTS | larynx to ascend the base of the tongue bunches up and 


‘ es “ ay 
- 59 ae s 2 f 
S1r,—The Bournemouth Organists’ Association—or was | obstruct the buccal cavities. No pure tone could result i 
: hi eat incall the chief resonator were plugged, or indeed if there were 
it the Hampshire Association?—passed a resolution con- : L . 

. a ; any obstruction at all. The tongue and the larynx being 
demning priest-organists as such; apparently on the ground | : 

: ‘ : 7 : : interconnected, the movement of one affects the other, 
that some few of them (very few) have been appointed : : : , “ 
: ahh 4 . : _| particularly if the laryngeal movement is vertical. Keep 
Cathedral organists. Mr. Gordon’s letter in your July i ; . 

“1: | )our larynx low and your tongue will be flat; if your larynx 


issue is a complete answer to this, and I need not repeat his|? , . r ’ 
arguments. May I, however, add a few remarks? is high the tongue will ‘bunch and curl and obstruct the 
tone. So much for my view. 


I am sure that on all grounds good Church musicians— —- Seg Pago : a =. 
including Dr. Moody—would rather have a skilled priest- Edwin Holland, in his " Voice-Production,’ p. 10, says : 


organist play his own services and train his own choir when | “The so-called breaks in the voice are brought about 
it is certain that in no other way can such good results be| by a difference of the position or setting of the larynx. 
obtained. The perfectly educated singer, as I am convinced from 

The number of Cathedral priest-organists can be counted, many years’ experience and observation, permits no 
I believe, on one hand. They are well-qualified men, and visible alteration in the position of the larynx to occur 
Dr. Moody has no more right to hint about backstairs when ascending or descending the scale.’ 


methods of appointment in their cases than I have about 
his, for if this matter is entered into there will be many 
chickens that will come home to roost! Surely, Sir, this 


Emil Benke, on p. 119 of his ‘ Mechanism of the Hluman 
Voice,’ says: 


dog-in-the-manger attitude is unworthy of organists; for | *The Voce mista is mixed in this sense, that it 
no Cathedral authorities appoint as chief musician any man, combines the vibrating mechanism of the lower thin 
priest or layman, unless he is practically ‘up to his job,’ with the position of the larynx of the lower thick; 

The work of a priest is many-sided; the direction and that is to say... . the larynx itself takes a lower 
playing of services in Church or Cathedral is a piece of work position in the throat than for the lower thin.’ 


for God which certainly cannot be ruled outside his Thi 
ordination vows. Those who hold otherwise will surely not vse 
follow that argument to its logical conclusion, for, if they 
do, they will find themselves denying the spiritually 
uplifting influence of good music, and classing it as ‘the 
study of the world and the flesh’! The point is, that 
everything must be done with only the highest aim in view, 
namely, the greater glory of God; and, therefore, every 
Church organist ought to be a spiritually-minded man. This 
is the only correct angle of view, which, I fear, Dr. Moody, 
in his turn, has missed. I would ask him, with our 
Hampshire brethren, to think over the question again.— 


seems to demonstrate that the larynx, when 
producing the mixed voice, mzs¢ be kept low in the throat. 
S. F. Rook, in ‘Curwen’s Standard Course,’ p. 149, 
Says: 
* To gain success [in the production of the mixed voice] 
keep the larynx low in the throat... . the result 
is a remarkable increase in the volume.’ 


No doubt one could quote indefinitely from either side, 
but the writer’s own observation compels him to assert 
that the larynx should be kept low and permitted to make no 
Seuen, on aa upward flights. Yourcontributor, Mr. Granville Humphreys, 

oad (Rev.) A. M. Samson declares that the movements of the larynx in great singers 


2, Scott Street | Pricet-in-Chap od Chois P eget Ay: 
prreaireet . Priest: ¥, ye nde dye a tl dowets | ca be seen from the auditorium. Is he sure that it zs the 
s' Ss ° J vf ichaci and All ingeis, ° ° . 
dugust, 1924 Kniehton. Leicester: sometime|arynx he sees moving and not the shield cartilage? He 


reanist of Queens’ College, | should bear in mind that the shield supports the forward 
Cameviags portion of the vocal ligaments and that these are stretched 
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or relaxed by the vertical motion of the shield. This 
movement can often be seen, and is no doubt mistaken 
sometimes for the larynx moving. —Yours, &c., 
Main Street, A. E. Lacy. 
Keyworth, Notts. 
August, 1924. 


THE SUFFIX ‘ED’ IN CHANTING 

Sir,—It was interesting to read in the A/usical Times for 
August (p. 750, ‘ Answers to Correspondents’) that singers 
of the past generation appear to have chanted the Psalms 
without enunciating ‘ed’ as a separate syllable. I first heard 
chanting on those lines in 1916, although I had previously 
heard chanting in many parts of the country for upwards of 
twenty years before that date. 

Not long ago a professional organist (when adjudicating 
upon some chanting in a school singing competition) stated 
that ‘ed’ was adopted in later Victorian times by some 
clergy in order to combat the carelessness with which many 
of them spoke and delivered themselves, and he criticised it 
rather severely. At Westminster Abbey they have recently 
dropped ‘ed,’ and now sing ‘prais’d,’ Xc. But surely 
the reason for sounding ‘ed’ lies deeper than as given 
above ? 

il. B. Briggs, in the ‘Elements of Plainsong,’ p. 31, 
says that ‘ we are dealing with prose, and not with poetry.’ 
One hesitates before disagreeing with such an authority, 
but is not the very opposite the case? We are using 
Coverdale’s Ahythmical Version of the Psalter, and I 
maintain that the enunciated ‘ed’ is necessary to maintain 
the rhythm. Curiously enough, on p. 9 of the ‘ Manual 
of Plainsong,’ Mr. Briggs has subscribed to the statement 
that ‘when the Psalms are correctly chanted it will be 
found that a regular rhythmical movement is created, which 
may be represented by a series of beats.’ Surely this 
implies Joetry. 

Coverdale’s Psalter is in Chaucerian English. Everybody 
who has read Chaucer knows that prefixes and suffixes ave 
to be sounded, especially in his poetry, in order to maintain 
the rhythm. Here some one may exclaim, ‘Oh, but Chaucer 
died in 1400, and Coverdale was not born until 1485! 
There is a century at least between their works.’ So there 
is, but the language was almost unchanged. The two 
earliest sonneteers—Wyatt (1503-42) and Surrey (Henry 
Howard, 1537-1614), both later than Coverdale—suffered 
greatly from endeavouring to write rhythmically in a 
language which was in a most unstable condition, prefixes 
and suffixes only gradually being dropped, and consequently 
the balance of the words altering. I have not my 
Saintsbury’s ‘Short History of English Literature’ by me, 
but, if I remember aright, he gives a splendid example of an 
early sonnet by Wyatt illustrating this point. Coverdale’s 
Bible appeared in 1535, and the century after Chaucer was 
particularly barren as regards literature, so the language did 
not develop, and the Church, as ever, would be conservative 
in such matters. 

I therefore think that ‘ed’ should invariably be 
sounded as a separate syllable. It is easy to ridicule ‘for 
the mouth of them that speak lies shall be stoppéd,’ but thus 
it is in the ‘ Manual of Plainsong’ (Psalm 63), and it is 
much more dignified and less abrupt than ‘stopp’(.’ The 
same with ‘looked.’ Some may say that I am merely the 
victim of habit or prejudice, but the ‘Chaucerian theory’ is 
my own, I haven’t borrowed or copied it from anybody 
else, and I really think that my evidence is strong. If you 
drop ‘ed’ you spoil the rhythm, and the rhythm is the 
life.—Yours, Xc., W. J. CoMLEy. 

Hertford. 


THE FINGERING OF SCALES 

S1r,—If the discussion in your pages had no other result 
than to show that thoughtful teachers are trying to teach this 
important subject in a systematic and efficient way, based 
more or less on classification, it would have achieved 
something worth while. But we have arrived, I think, at a 
much more advanced stage, and may fairly postulate that 
such teaching is the only efficient way, and that the materials 
are ready at hand. 





It is not to be expected that all teachers will ever use 
the same system, but surely the great point is that we 
may he able to establish certain simple rules, by the 
observance of which a definite number of scales may be 
accurately and readily performed. And this was the reason 
for the publication of my little book, ‘Scales and Chords,’ 
referred to by several of your correspondents. I fancy I 
was a pioneer in that direction: others possibly may find 
better ways. But do let us discard those awful volumes, 
some bearing very distinguished names, in which every note 
and every finger is indicated ; in which not a single principle 
is formulated, which make no attempt to impress the 
memory, and which have repelled multitudes of young 
students. 

And let us remember that all ‘fingering’ is based upon 
detinite principles, the application of which will solve all 
ordinary difficulties. It may of course be granted that in 
modern music one does come across passages which 
demand exceptional treatment; but to those who have 
mastered their scales and chords in their early days, even 
extraordinary passages present no impossibility.— Yours, Xc., 

B. VINE WESTBROOK, 

295, Stanstead Road, S.E. 23. 

August, 1924, 


OF WHAT USE ARE CRITICS? 


Sir,—With reference to the ‘Ad Libitum’ notes by 
*Feste,’ in the August number of the J/usical Zimes, I 
observe in the last paragraph, on p. 700, the following: ‘A 
virtue or defect may easily escape one critic; it can hardly 
get past the whole gang.’ 

If a whole gang of critics are necessary to detect a defect 
or a virtue, and if onecritic cannot do this, of what earthly 
use are critics? In any case, of what use are critics, 
anyhow? Have they a definite standard by which to judge 
a work? If so, what is their authority for such a standard ? 

From what I see, they appear to make criticisms ac- 
cording to personal likes or dislikes—perhaps governed by 
their stomachic condition—and unless they can set a standard 
above that of any ordinary human mind governed by moods 
and feelings, their criticisms are mere presumption. Can 
the critics sing, play, conduct, compose, better than those 
they criticise? If not, their criticism is a mere pretentious 
humbug to make a living—a casting the beam out of 
another’s eye before they cast out the mote from their own. 

It appears to me that a Russian poem expresses the 
whole matter most admirably. This poem treats of the 
singing of a nightingale, high in the heavens, being 
criticised by a donkey, reclining lazily on the muddy 
earth. The critics who cannot do better than those 
they criticise are in worse case than the donkey in the 
poem—for the donkey did try, by braying, to show the 
nightingale how to sing.—Yours, &c., 

Somerset Road, F. W. MAssiI-HARDMAN. 
Teddington. 

August, 1924. 


CONFUSION OF TONALITY IN ELIZABETHAN 
COMPOSITIONS 


Sir,—This characteristic of 16th-century compositions, 
discussed by Mr. Heathcote Statham in the J/ustcal Times, is 
especially found in Spanish works. Papers on the subject 
were read at the Conference of the International Society, 
held at Vienna in 1909, Specimens from Vittoria, also 
from Hassler and Lassus, are quoted in the Report, pp. 109- 
127.—Yours, Xc., lI. DAVEY. 

14, Powis Square, 

Brighton. 


The South London Philharmonic Society starts next 
season’s activities on September 17 (choral) and 23 
(orchestral). A fine list of works will be undertaken— 
choral works by Holst, Dvorak, Mendelssohn, Parry, 
Wagner, &c., and orchestral by Bach, Beethoven, Handel, 
Weber, Grieg, Xc. 
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Sbarps and Flats 


I was born in the year in which Mendelssohn died, and, 
with the modesty characteristic of my race, I have always 
been under the impression that that was Nature’s own way 
of keeping the chain of great music intact. —Szr Alexander 
Mackenzie. 

Jazz, like the poor, are ever with us.—/ohn Philip Sousa. 

Intemezza from Cavallerie Rustuana, Cujus Animan 
from Rossinis Stabat Master.—Refort of a Monmouth organ 
recital. 

- .« « the haunting violin solos of de Groot, the only 
man who can make me stop both eating and drinking at 
dinner.—Hannen Swaffer. 

I am consumed with a great aspiration. Some day, one 
voice will sing tothe world. I want above all things that 
that voice shall be mine. I pray that when that day comes 
I may not have grown too old to sing a song which shall be 
heard in the back-blocks of Australia, on the lonely sheep- 
runs of New Zealand.—Dame Clara Butt. 

I do not know whether the fact that I am thinner than I 
used to be is due to improvement in my singing, or whether 
I sing better because I am thinner—or if either has anything 
to do with the other—but certainly it is a coincidence that I 
find with the growth of my voice that I have grown thinner. 
-—A bby Putnam Morrison. 

that infamous Prelude—I need not give the 
composer’s name.—/ames Agate. 

Publicity is as great a feature in music as in any other 
business. They say that Mary Garden, after Roosevelt, is 
the most widely advertised person in the world, and she 
siad to me once: ‘I don’t care what people say about me 
as long as they say it.’—Zdward Johnson. 


The Amateurs’ Erchange . 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 





Vocalist (lady) wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice. N. London (near Muswell Hill).—M. R., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Violinist (leader), residing in district, wanted for small 
club, meeting to practise chamber and other music. 
(Strings and pianoforte.)—E. S., 9, Oak End Way, 
Gerrard’s Cross. 

A few instrumentalists, strings and others, amateurs (good 
players), wanted to accompany choral works. Choir of 
two hundred. Islington. — RONALD CHAMBERLAIN, 
c/o Newman, 12, Canonbury Street, N.1. 

Baritone wishes to meet contralto, with good voice, for 
mutual practice. London.—A. M., c/o ./usical Times. 

Dorian Symphony Orchestra, Westminster, S.W., invites 
applications for membership for season 1924-25. Pro- 
spectus post free on application (stating instrument) to 
the SECRETARY, 30, The Green, Twickenham. 

Amateur ladies, gentlemen, and instrumentalists required to 
take part in a costume-choral-song recital of 1&8th-century 
music this autumn. The production will be on the lines 
of the Russian ‘Chauve-Souris’ Theatre. Small subscrip- 
tion. —ALEC BROOKSBANK, 97, Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 

Vocalist wishes to meet tenor and soprano for trios.—P., 
* Aysgarth,’ Shirley Road, Croydon. 

Will singers or string players give occasional help, Monday 
afternoons, at Fellowship meetings in three poor parishes 
in South London? Good accompanist provided.—S. A., 
c/o Musical Times. 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet violinist or ’cellist for practice 
in sonatas, or both for trios. Canterbury or district.— 
E. H., c/o J/ustcal Times. 

Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet violinist, ‘cellist, or 
flautist for practice of chamber music. W. London, 
Chiswick or Kew districts preferred.—E. A. C., 
32, Thorney Ledge Road, Chiswick, W.4. 

Male-Voice Quartet, winner three London Festivals, invites 
another quartet or individual singers to join in forming 
octet. Wood Green district.—G. H. WHEELER, 





198, Lymington Avenue, N.22. 





A thoroughly reliable amateur orchestral flute and piccolo 
player, sharp or flat pitch, wishes to join good orchestra, 
W. or S.W. districts. —H. F. C., c/o Musical Times, 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet advanced violinist and ’cellist 
for trio practice. W. Hampstead district.—L. B., ¢/o 
Musical Times. 

Whitefield’s Orchestra has vacancies for violins, violas, 
double-bass, two flutes, clarinets, oboe, bassoon, and 
cornet, for monthly Sunday evening musical service at 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Road, W.1,— 
SPENCER SHAW, I12, Tufnell Park Road, N.7. 

Good amateur instrumentalists required in the orchestra of 
the West Middlesex Musical Society. Rehearsals 
commence in September. Applications should be made 
to the hon. secretary, Mrs. C. S. SMALLMAN, 20, Ford. 
hook Avenue, Ealing, W.5. 

There are vacancies in the Choir (all voices) of the Wes 
Middlesex Musical Society. Works to be performed 
include ‘Faust’ (Gounod), ‘The Revenge,’ and ‘ The 
Seasons.’ Applications should be made to the Hon 
SECRETARY, 20 Fordhook Avenue, Ealing, W.5. 

Soprano wishes to join quartet or glee party. S.W. or W 
London.—A. P., c/o J/usical Times. 

Capable violinist desires addresses of well-balanced orchestras 
in Central or S.W. London, where good music only is 
rehearsed.—O. G., c/o Musical Times. 

The Arundel Male-Voice Choir resumes rehearsals early in 
October. Vacancies for first tenors and second basses. 
Rehearsals, Wednesdays, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street. —Hon. SECRETARY, 48, Stockwell Road, S.W.09, 
Voluntary accompanist wanted for the above Choir. 

Two violins and violas (students) wish to meet ’cellist 
(student) for mutual practice of the easier quartets.— 
W. R. Lyon, I, Blandford Street, Manchester Square, 
W.I, 

Chiswick and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Society (conductor, 
Mr. David M. Davis) has vacancies in choir and orchestra. 
Season commences—orchestra, September 22; choir, 
September 25, at Chiswick Town Hall.—Hon. orchestral 
secretary, Mr. E. LESLIE SYKEs, 223A, Hammersmith 
Road, W.6. 

Grafton Philharmonic Society has vacancies for all voices. 
Rehearsals begin on September I1, in the Church Parlour 
of Clapham Congregational Church, Grafton Square, 
Old Town, Clapham. The works to be rehearsed are 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ English madrigals, ‘ St. Matthew’ 





Passion, &c.—Apply to the hon. musical director, 
Henry H. Hatt, * Forest End,’ Forest Hill Road, 
S. E.23. 


Brotherhood Orchestra has vacancies for lady and gentlemen 
instrumentalists. Rehearsals, Fridays, 8 to 10, at 
Caledonian Road Primitive Methodist Church, corner 
of Market Road, N.1. 

Experienced second violin and viola wanted for permanent 
string quartet in London.—E, A. C., c/o A/usical Times. 

Violinist (gentleman) wishes to meet other players for 
practice of chamber music. N.W. district. — C.,, 
c/o Musical Times. 

Lady pianist wishes to accompany violinist or orchestra for 
practice. —E. M. R., Roxweill, Squirrels Heath Avenue, 
Gidea Park, Romford. 

London Sketch Club Orchestra has a few vacancies for 
competent string and wind players. Applicants must 
have had some orchestral experience. Rehearsals, 
Thursdays, 7.45 to 10, at 246A, Marylebone Road, 
N.W. — Hon. secretary, W. S. BAGDATOPOULOS, 
7, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

Violinist (lady) wishes to meet other instrumentalists for 
practice of trios or quartets.—I. B., 18, Normanton Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

Vocalist (male) wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice. —F. C. A., c/o usical Times. 

Bass singer wishes to meet accompanist for mutual practice. 
Evenings.—J. N. R., c/o Musical Times. 

Lady offers services as accompanist, pianoforte or organ. 
London district. —G. F. B., c/o Mustcal Times. 

South London Philharmonic Society has vacancies for all 
voices, and for violas, ’cellos, double-basses, oboes, 
bassoons, and brass-wind. The following will be per 
formed: ‘Elijah’; Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’; Holst’s 
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‘Hymn of Jesus’ and ‘Hymn to Dionysus’; Parry’s 
‘Pied Piper,’ &c., and orchestral works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Grainger, Sibelius, &c.—Applications should 
be made to the hon. secretary, EpwAarD A. WHITE, 
15, Ashurst Street, Battersea, S.W. 11. 

Ladies and gentlemen (alto, tenor, and bass) please see 
advertisement columns.—All Saints’, Sumner Road, 
§. E.15. 

The Tudor Singers have vacancies for a first soprano, a 
contralto, and a light tenor. Excellent reading and 
regularity essential. Meetings every Friday (recom- 
mencing in September) at Victoria. Works by Morley, 
Weelkes, Byrd, Palestrina, &c.—C. J. BATEs, 70, 
Leighton Road, Ealing, W.13. 

Violinist and pianist (good sight-readers) wanted to form 
trio to practise light music. Good pianoforte and library. 
One afternoon a week.—Mrs. S. R., 13, Wellington 
Mansions, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The following candidates were successful in the open 
competitions held at the College in July. Scholarships 
awarded for one year: Miriam Frances Anglin, Lucy 
Annie Bonner, Marguerite Alice Caseau, Florence Nellie 
Daniels, Constance Davies, Israel Feliciant, Lena Hooper, 
Phyllis Ada Ivermee, Ruth Marion Johnson, Rose Violet 


Kemp, Ethel Kerkin, Harry Kossovsky, Henrietta 
Victoria Le Bosse, Sylvia Sarah Levy, George M. 
Melachrino, Edith Olive Millard, Frances Reginald 


Mitchell, Geraldine Mary Nolan, Dorothy Frances Sexton, 
Emily Daisy Scott, Vera Snare, Rigmor Trim, Mary 
Winifred Walter, Florence Joan Worsdell. Probationary 
scholarships for one term were awarded to Grace Ferry and 
Clement P. Peters. The examiners were Sir Frederick Cowen 
and Dr. E. F. Horner. 


OXFORD SUMMER COURSE IN MUSIC 


The third Oxford Summer Course organized by the 
Federation of British Music Industries and the British 
Music Society ended on August 19, after a fortnight’s 
interesting and useful lectures. Under the direction of 
Major J. T. Bavin, of the Federation of British Music 
Industries, this year’s Summer School was taken in hand 
on successive days by lecturers well-known for their 
activities in the field of musical education, each of whom 
delivered short courses of instruction to the many students 
who had come for purposes of that instruction, and for the 
opportunity of getting it in the pleasant surroundings of 
Oxford in summer-time. 

The School was inaugurated by a dinner in New College 
Hall, at which the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
presided, many well-known musicians being present. 
Sw Hugh Allen, Mr. Howard Hanson (Director of the 
Easton Music School, Rochester, U.S.A.), Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, and Mr. Frank Roscoe spoke to the several 
toasts. The course began with Mr. Adrian C. Boult’s series 
on Conducting, in which the lecturer dealt with many of 
the problems attaching to that art, and laid especial 
emphasis upon such questions as confront conductors 
of small country orchestras, choral societies, and choirs. 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent, with similar intention, gave a 
series of lectures on the formation of amateur orchestras and 
the things concerning the instruments their conductors 
should know, and another series on the work possible in the 
villages by way of community singing. Dr. George Dyson 
gave four lectures which he entitled ‘Chapters in the 
History of Music,’ and which brought clearly before his 
hearers many of the outstanding factors in the growth of 
musical art, and many of the things that have mattered in 
respect of various forms of that art. The lectures of 
Mr. Herbert Wiseman, who turned more directly to the 
subject of music-teaching in the schools, were of great value 
to the many teachers in attendance, for they dealt with the 
best methods of teaching children voice-training and sight- 
as. and with the choice of songs desirable in the 
schools. 





In the same vein, Mr. E, A. Adams, head-master of 
a Birmingham elementary school, gave a series of 
instructive talks on his own musical experiences in such 
schools, and Major Bavin, lecturing on the value of the 
gramophone to the work of teaching music in the schools, 
gave many gramophone illustrations of his own use of the 
instrument for that purpose. 

There were also lectures by Mr. Frank Roscoe on ‘The 
Presentation of a Subject,’ by Mr. W. W. Starmer on the 
science of bell-construction and the art of the carillonneur, 
and by Mr. Gordon Stutely on ‘The Organization of 
Children’s Orchestral Concerts.’ 

During the fortnight of the course two chamber music 
concerts were given by the Winifred Smith Quartet, Mrs. 
Farnell provided the programme of a musical evening, and 
Mrs. J. S. Curwen gave a talk at Lady Margaret Hall on 
pianoforte-teaching. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


At WINCHESTER the Glee Club gave a concert on July 28, 
when the chief choral item was ‘The Revenge.’ Among 
the smaller choral works were items by Morley, Brahms, 
Sullivan, and Vaughan Williams. The orchestra played 
the Overture to ‘Mireille’ and ‘Dargason’ from Holst’s 
‘St. Paul’s’ Suite. Among the soloists were Mr. Steuart 
Wilson and Dr. Fellowes, the latter playing violin solos of 
Hurlstone. The concert marks the end of Dr. E. T. 
Sweeting’s twenty-three years of office as music-master, 
during which period the school concerts and recitals have 
been notable for enterprise and wide range. Dr. Sweeting 
went to Winchester in 1901, his previous work of the kind 
having been at Rossall (1882-97)—where, by the way, his 
pupils included a youth named Thomas Beecham. At 
Winchester he found practically no provision for musical 
work, The art was merely tolerated—indeed by some 
it was actively discouraged. Fortunately, the then new 
headmaster (Dr. Burge) and the Governors were ready to 
back up his plans for developing the musical side. 
Dr. Sweeting took office on the understanding that a Music 
School should be built, and three years later it materialised 
—a well-equipped affair with a capital hall suitable for 
lectures and concerts, and an organ. In I901 the pupils 
were a mere handful—Dr. Sweeting was able to manage 
his first term single-handed—but for some years now the 
number has remained steadily round the hundred mark. 
Choral work has from the first been a strong feature, and 
the programmes published in these columns have shown a 
fine range of choice, from Elizabethan madrigals to modern 
works, large and small. Talking to us recently about his 
work at Winchester, the Doctor paid a warm tribute to 
those who had helped to place the School music on so 
secure a foundation. He had been fortunate in his staff, 
some of whom had been at the School for a long time. 
Among his assistants were Jervis Read, Adam Carse, 
Albert Sowerbutts, and (during the war) H. Balfour 
Gardiner. Dr. Sweeting gave his last organ recital in the 
College Chapel on July 20, playing Bach’s Toccata in F, 
Schumann’s Canon in B minor, Franck’s ‘ Pi¢ce Héroique,’ 
the Prelude to Act 3 of ‘The Mastersingers,’ and the Fiva/e 
to a Widor Symphony. An interesting event during the 
end-of-term happenings was the placing of a tablet in the 
Cloisters to the memory of Weelkes, who, it will be 
remembered, was a former organist of the College. At this 
ceremony the choir sang Weelkes’s ‘ Hosanna,’ ‘On the 
plains,’ and ‘Sing we at pleasure.” The memorial owes 
much to Dr. Fellowes, himself an old Wykehamist. 

Two concerts marked the end of term at RADLEY. 
On July 28 the orchestra and Madrigal Society combined 
in a scheme that included Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite 
and Fugal Concerto, Grainger’s ‘Handel in the Strand,’ 
Bach’s ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto in F (first movement), 
Balfour Gardiner’s ‘News from Whydah,’ Stanford’s 
three Elizabethan Pastorals, and Holst’s two Eastern 
Pictures, with madrigals and part-songs by Weelkes and 
Morley. Among the smaller instrumental items, special 
interest was attached to the first movement of B. J. Naylor’s 
String Quartet in A, written when the composer was a boy 
at the school. On June 30, the School Band gave a capital 
programme that included Purcell’s ‘ Trumpet Tune,’ Vaughan 
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Williams’s ‘ Folk-Song’ Suite, Rébikov’s ‘ Pastoral Scene 


(for flute, oboe, and clarinet), * Sellenger’s Round,’ Byrd’s 


*Wolsey’s Wilde,’ and the March from Holst’s Suite in F. 
At HIGHGATE, on July 28, the concert 
miscellaneous 


a Suite in D, by P. N. 
‘Slavonic Dances’ for pianoforte duet, solos for clarinet 
by Gade, for pianoforte by Purcell, and for violin 
Jarnefelt and Pergolesi, with vocal items by Keel and Truhn. 


Competition Festival Record 


In our August issue ‘G. W.’, reporting the Leamington 
Festival, stated that ‘the test-pieces in a number of ciasses 
were the same as those set recently at other competitions in the 
district,’ and went on to imply that the Leamington syllabus 
was based on other local schemes with a view to increasing 
the number of entries. A correspondent writes pointing 
out that the Leamington syllabus was issued in October 
last, some considerable time before that of another local 
Festival in which a good many of the Leamington choices 
appeared. Copying there certainly appears to have been, 
but it was not by the Leamington executive. 


There are many Girls’ Clubs, Women’s Institutes, Xc., 
where a singing class languishes, or is not started, because of 
the lack of means to pay a conductor. On the other hand, 
there are conductors who, for love of the work, or from a 
desire to gain valuable practical experience, are happy to 
conduct such classes ir return for out-of-pocket expenses. 
The Federation of British Musical Competition Festivals is 
adding to its good works by putting these institutions and 
honorary conductors in touch with one another. Those 


interested should write to the Secretary, 3, Central Buildings, | 


Westminster, S.W. 1. 


EISTEDDFOD 


KALISCH 


NATIONAL 


By ALFRED 


THE 


Each Eisteddfod has its distinguishing feature, and among 


the things by which—apart from the growing importance of | 
all literary activities—the Pontypool Eisteddfod of 1924 will | 
be remembered are the great improvement in orchestral | 


work and the curious incidents which marked the two chief 
>horal competitions. 

In the principal choral competition two choirs made slips 
in Bach’s chorus, ‘O Light Everlasting,’ and were not 


together with the orchestra for a considerable time; and in | 


the Male-Voice Choir competition no first prize was given, 
but the first and second prizes were both divided. 

The accident in the first competition suggests some 
reflection. The judges decided to deprive the two choirs 
in question of all marks for the first piece. 
adjudicator said that he and his colleagues thought they 
had no other alternative. A great many people, on the 
other hand, were of the opinion—with which I agree— 


that it would have been wiser to have stopped the choirs | 


and allowed them to start again, and make a certain 
deduction from the marks. 

There was another unfortunate 
with the principal choral competition. It was announced 
on the platform that Mr. Cyril Jenkins’s Choral Ode, 
* Song of the Silent Land,’ would not be sung because the 
orchestral parts had not arrived in time. Mr. Jenkins 
strenuously denied that this was his fault, and pointed to the 
fact that more than one choir had rebearsed the piece with 
orchestral accompaniment within the past months. Without 
entering on any controversy, it may be said it was an 
unfortunate thing that the choirs who had _ engaged 
orchestras at considerable expense felt that they had a 
grievance. Besides, as this was the most difficult of the 
three test-pieces, some of the choirs had spent more time in 
preparing it than on the others, and felt they had been 
badly treated on this ground also. 


incident in connection 


, 


was of a 
character, the programme comprising the 
Serenade from Elgar’s first ‘Wand of Youth’ Suite, and 
Parker, two of Dvorak’s 


by | which is 


The | 


THE ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT 


One other point with regard to the principal choral 
competition should be dealt with. On paper the idea that 
an orchestra should be engaged to accompany the competi. 
tions is admirable, but in practice it does not work so well, 
Welsh choral conductors as a rule have comparatively little 
experience in dealing with an orchestra, and so we have a 
| conductor who is strange to his orchestra, and an orchestra 
strange to the choir it is accompanying, 
| Even in the case of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
| which accompanied a previous Eisteddfod, a difficulty 
| was felt from this source; and with a comparatively young 
| body like the We'sh National Symphony Orchestra 

it was of course accentuated. I am fairly certain in my 
}own mind that the low marking of the choirs in the 
| principal competition, which was lower than it has been for 
| a long time, is largely due to this cause of want of cohesion 
| between the three principal elements. In former years no 
| choir with less than a hundred and eighty-five marks would 
| have been in the running, but Troedyrhiw won with only 
|} a hundred and seventy-eight. : 
| This brings me to speak of the Welsh National Orchestra, 
| which made its first appearance at a National Eisteddfod, 
The ultra-Nationalists seem to make it a point of honour to 
belittle its achievements. While the principal papers in 
London, Manchester. and Birmingham praise its work in 
*The Messiah’ and ‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’ the Welsh 
organs which represent the Nationalist party consistently 
complain of its poor tone, ragged entries, and lack of musical 
understanding. They are indignant at its calling itseli 
| ‘ National,’ to which epithet they say it has no right. It 
would be interesting to know how these gentlemen would 
say that a right to the title can be acquired. The worst of 
it is, one cannot help feeling that a good deal of this 
criticism is a veiled attack on one particular person—Sir 
Walford Davies. 





THE WELSH NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 

Another grievance is that help from outside was called in 
| foe the National Eisteddfod, but seeing that the outside 
| artists who joined the Orchestra for this occasion included 
| players like Mr. Leon Goossens, Mr. Draper, and Mr. 
| Cruft, it is difficult to see that the ensemble would have 
been improved by their absence. Those who have raised 
| the question should be reminded that when Mr. Goossens 
played at Covent Garden in the spring, Llerr Bruno Walter 
expressed the opinion that he was one of the greatest oboe 
players of the day, and his playing in, for instance, the 
*New World’ Symphony can only be described as exquisite. 

The Welsh Nationalists, as I said last year, seem 
to me to obstruct real progress by reason of their desire to 
go too fast. They should study more carefully the history 
of English music in the last fifty years, At first all the plums 
were seized by French, German, or Italian musicians, or 
native musicians who had studied abroad. These, in turn, 
trained a new generation of natives, and it was not till that 
home-trained generation had reached maturity that we 
could say we had an English, or British, school of music 
in the strictest sense of the word. 


NATIONALISM RUN RIOT 


The ultra-Welsh seem to me to be attempting to put the 
cart before the horse, or, to change the metaphor somewhat 
| violently, to wish to anchor their boats in a backwater 
instead of floating on the main stream. 

The most interesting of the adjudications Celivered were 
those of Sir Richard Terry, the most important of which bore 
}on this subject. With a great deal of his eloquent plea for 
sincere nationalism I cordially agree, but he made one remark 
| 
| 


which I cannot help considering unfortunate. Sir Richard 
| said that Offa’s Dyke should be reconstructed, and that no 
Welsh musician should be allowed to cross it until his 
| National character was so firmly fixed that no Fellow of the 
| Royal College of Organists or Doctor or Bachelor of Music 
could harm it. Now, that some F.R.C.O.’s and Mus, Decs. 
get into grooves no one can deny, but they are not all bad. 
| Why should Sir Richard thus prepare a rod for his own 
| back ? Does he not himself bear both titles, and adorn them? 
And how about the other leaders of the National movement, 
such as Dr. Vaughan Thomas, Dr. David Evans, and 
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Mr. Hopkin Evans? The only exception—in this 
case I suppose one ought to say honourable exception—is 
Mr. Leigh Henry. I naturally exclude Sir Walford Davies, 
because he is quite absurdly looked upon by the extremists as 
the arch-enemy of Welsh National art. He has, as a matter 
of fact, done more than anybody else for the cause, and, 
fortunately, the violence of the unreasonable attacks on him 
has served only to consolidate his position. 


THE REAL HANDEL 


In another adjudication Sir Richard Terry spoke words of 
much wisdom, which deserve the most careful consideration 
not in Wales only but throughout the Empire. He 
protested against the ridiculous idea of Handel-worshippers 
practically confining themselves to ‘The Messiah’ and 
‘Judas Maccabees.’ Still stuck in the slough of mid- 
Victorianism, they regarded what Sir Richard called 
Handel’s ‘big bow-wow’ choruses as his greatest works. 
Apart from his other oratorios, which were unduly neglected, 
Handel was one of the greatest, if not absolutely the 
greatest, writer of song the world had ever known. How 
many people, asked Sir Richard, know his ‘ Julius Czesar’? 
His operatic overtures, he contended, contained some of 
the jolliest music ever written, and would be an admirable 
study for young orchestral players. 

It is a curious thing that whereas England is supposed to 
be the home of Handel worship, Germany has been several 
years ahead of us in the revival of Handelian opera ; indeed, 
the idea of trying a Handelian opera, even in concert form, 
never yet seems to have entered an English head. 

The instrumental competitions are worth considering 
in a little more detail because of the extraordinary 
advance they showed over previous years. Mr. Herbert 
Ware’s Cardiff Orchestra won the prize for the performance 
of the first and second movements of Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony, and Mr. Amos Harding’s Abertillery Orchestra 
was not very far behind. One could not help feeling 
that the interval between the two would have been 
still smaller if Abertillery had as much chance of hearing 


symphonic music as Cardiff has—and that is small 
enough, heaven knows. I was glad to notice that neither 
orchesira began the first movement with a triplet, .a 


mistake which even the best bands are given to making. 
It was unfortunate that only four bands entered, and 
that only two faced the adjudicators. Mr. Herbert Ware’s 
String Orchestra also gave an excellent performance 
of two movements from the ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite; in both 
cases there was an improvement on previous years which 
could hardly be imagined. The winning string quartet 
(again only two competitors), which played a Haydn (Quartet 
and Grainger’s ‘ Molly on the Shore,’ was awarded ninety 
marks for the first and eighty-five for the second—figures 
which would hardly have been thought possible a few 
years ago. 

I am inclined to attach as much importance as to any- 
thing else to the new competition for choirs and orchestras 
in the same locality. It shows that there is a growth of 
interest in orchestral music, and encourages choral singers 
to accustom themselves to performing with orchestra. The 
test-piece was one of the ‘Chandos’ Anthems of Handel. 
The keen interest shown by singers and players was 
most refreshing, and it was of considerable educational 
value to the audience to realise that Handel wrote splendid 
music outside his too familiar works. Again, the only regret 
felt was that the competitors were so few; but at any rate 
it was an excellent beginning, and it is very much to be 
hoped that the competition will become a permanent 
feature. 

For reasons already mentioned there was a little disap- 
pointment about the chief choral competition, but the 
second choral competition produced some very fine singing 
of Percy Fletcher’s ‘Song of the Grey Sea’ and Edward 
Arthur’s ‘Contrasts.’ Mr. Daniel’s choir from Llandilo 
and Mr. Ben Devonald’s choir from Ton sang remarkably 
well, and were praised by the adjudicators for the qualities 
of artistic interpretation and sensitiveness to mood in which 
the best Welsh choirs were so often lacking of old. Still more 
remarkable was the extraordinarily high level attained by 
the male-voice choirs. The test-pieces were ‘ [lereward the 
Wake,’ by S. E. Lovate (a Staffordshire musician), and 





* Dominus Illuminatio Mea,’ by Walford Davies. The 
result was unprecedented: Swansea and Dowlais, with 191 
marks each, divided the first prize, and Cardiff and Fishguard 
divided the second prize in proportions of £30 to £20, 
It. will be seen from the table of marks (p. 842) that of the two 
winning choirs one was pre-eminent in Sir Walford Davies’s 
chorus, which demands a subtle appreciation of mood and a 
mastery of difficult modulations, whereas the other was 
supreme in the impulse and vigour called for in ‘ Hereward.’ 
If Cardiff had not made an unfortunate slip towards the 
end of the first piece the result might have been different. 
The singing of the end of ‘ Hereward’ by the Dowlais choir 
was a thing to be remembered. After the competition the 
choirs united, and sang both works magnificently. The 
ultra- Nationalists apparently regard this as a weak concession 
to mid-Victorian jumboism, but the effect on all unpre- 
judiced persons was overwhelming. 

While waiting for the adjudication the whole of the 
massed choirs and the congregation sang hymns—an 
unforgettable effect. Speaking of the hymn-singing by 
the congregation on the previous day, Sir Richard Terry 
said that it was a long time since any music had given him 
such a lump in his throat. On this occasion the experience 
was more moving still. 

It remains now to speak only of the concerts. I 
found the performance of ‘The Messiah’ extremely spirited 
and inspiring. The soloists were Miss Annie Rees, Miss 
Dilys Jones, Mr. Tudor Davies, and Mr. David Evans. 
The inclusion of ‘ The Messiah’ was much criticised on the 
ground that it is too well known, but it should be remembered 
that out of the fifteen thousand people in the audience, 
probably not more than a couple of hundred had heard it 
performed with full orchestra and a large choir, and to the 
remaining fourteen thousand eight hundred it must have 
been a revelation. 

The performance of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ seemed 
to me excellent. Mr. John Coates was in admirable form, 
and held the audience completely under his spell. In the 
playing of the orchestra there were flaws, but the performance 
was full of the right significance, and there was some first- 
class individual work. 

There were some who hinted that in ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius’ there are suggestions that would not be quite 
wholesome for the ‘ Welsh spirit.’ All that can be said is 
that a case which needs such arguments to support it must 
be a fairly bad one ; and any standpoint, however good it 
may be, is not assisted by wild statements of this kind. 

It is not necessary to say very much about the two Welsh 
compositions. Mr. Hopkin Evans’s ‘ Kynon,’ which was 
played for the first time, is a spirited setting of an old 
Welsh legend, and is admirably suited for performance by 
choral societies all over the country. A good many Welsh 
folk-songs are woven into the orchestral texture, and the 
resemblance of one of them (unless indeed it be a melody 
of the composer’s) to the opening of the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony is remarkable. ‘ Kynon’ 
shows considerable skill in the employment of orchestral 
and choral resources, and the inclusion of ‘Men of 
Harlech,’ which is very skilfully done, aroused enormous 
enthusiasm. 

I was very much impressed by the songs of Dr. Vaughan 
Thomas, which were sung at one of the evening concerts. 
They may be recommended to all singers in search of 
something to vary their programmes, and I am glad to 
find myself in agreement on this subject with the repre- 
sentatives of the National party. 

Kenneth Harding’s orchestral piece ‘The Prelude’ is 
also full of promise, and the ‘ Fantasy on Children’s 
Melodies,’ by Hubert Davies, leader of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, is very agreeable, though on slightly 
conventional lines—for which reason ultra-patriots ask us to 
regard it as an outrage on Wales. 

The level reached by the solo singers was very high. Of 
the two winning sopranos—both junior and senior—the 
adjudicators said they are young ladies of whom a great 
deal is likely to be heard in the future. The tenor who 
won the prize for singing the ‘ Prize Song’ from * The 
Mastersingers’ is also unusually promising. One of the other 
competitors has, perhaps, a better voice, but the adjudicators 
rightly said that he could not be preferred to the 
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winner because his style is rather that of oratorio than of | -— Guide Choirs (new competition), choirs from 15-20 voices, al) 
| under 17 


opera, The two winning baritones have magnificent voices. Total 
Of the violinist who won in the Open Competition the 1st Pontnewydd Company Girl Guides ; aa 
adjudicators said that his performance marked the highest | Griffithstown Girl Guide Choir 80 
wr P ‘ “Sheer * onl Rarry and Rhoose Districts _ .. 8o 
artistic level reached during the week, The winning junior Fleur de Lys Girl Guides oi 1 


violinist, who has the not very Welsh name of Leyshon, Children's Folk-Song Choirs 
also has remarkable talent. Nantymo Children’s Choir (Mr. James Evans).. 98 


In conclusion, it seems to me that the Eisteddfod is faced | Abercarr House Schoo! Choir (Miss B. Nicholas) 95 
by a grave problem owing to its great success, It is almost | . by we So rat maeh hoir (Mr. Tom Jones) 93 
impossible to get through the programmes in the time | - ‘ — “¥ =e * 

- ° : . — om Howell, Por albo 172 
allotted. Every day it was almost time to start the evening | Haydn Elliott, Abertillery : on 
concert when the afternoon session ended. Possibly some (Consolation) Eddie Hobbs, Blaenavon _.. 163 


Violin Solo (under 16) 
(1) Eluned Leyshon, Bridgend. 
(2) Gwyn Edwards, Pontycymmer 
(3) Sidney Williams, Barry 


time might be saved on the oratory, but that would appear 
to the patriotic Welshman a mere sacrilege—perhaps rightly, 
fur it would rob the function of its national characteristic. 
As it was, only three chosen female choirs had time to 
appear on the platform, which was a great pity, as the 
singing of the winning choir was remarkably beautiful. 


Solo Girls (under 16) (seventy competitors) 
(1) Alice Spence, Abertillery 
(2) Nancy Jenkins, Abercynon 


There were never more than three competitors in any of the | juvenile Choirs (fifteen competitors) Total 
vocal solo finals, although the entries were very large. One | 1. Blaenclydach Juvenile Choir ete 
does not want to hear seventy competitors sing the same song, | 2. Nantymoel Children's Choir 272 
but still in some ways it would be more instructive to the | - Poe See a, ace 
listeners to hear more than three, so that they might get an § VYavervel luveniie Chclr ... 258 


| 
idea of the general level of acquirement, about which the| Aciion-Song Competition 


exceptional excellence of the winners can tell us nothing. | 1 Pentre Broughton Action Party 191 
| 2. Heolgerrig Party - 168 
CHIEF CHORAL COMPETITION Duet for Soprano and Contralto 


Madame Annie Rees-Perkins, Pontycymmer (soprano), and 
Mada:ne Mattie Davies, Three Crosses. near Swansea (contralto! 
Pianoforte Solo (open) 


Test-pieces: (a) Bach's ‘O Light Everlasting ' (Chorus No. 1) and 
(4) * The Silent Harp’ (David Evans). | 


a) ( Total 


, | 1. Mary Irene Phillips, Swansea 175 
I Troedyrhiw (Mr Ethelbert Llewellyn g! 87 7 | 2. May Roval, Brynna, Llanharan 174 
2. Port Talbot (Mr. Thomas Davies) 86 90 176 Baritone Solo 
> x¢ 8 - . 
3. Rhymney (Mr. John Price) ' ° 174 1. Mr. W. E. Llewellyn, Llantrisant, and Mr. H. Emlyn Jones, 
4. Mid-Rhondda o 84 82 166 ‘ 
s. Risca $2 83 165 | Cwmillynfell (tie). 
6. Cardiff So 78 158 Soprano Solo (under 16 years of ag 
7. Pontycymmer - 89 so 1. Gwvynfryn Price, Ferndale (aged 10 years). 
8. Llanelly “ 78 78 2. Sadie Eynon, Trimsaran, Llanelly 
| Tenor Solo. Test-pieces: Walter's Prize Song (* Mastersingers 
SECOND CHORAL COMPETITION (60-80 voices) and * Thy fair face, Myfanwy ' (Cyril Jenkins) 
| ; > og ( 
Test-pieces : (a2) ‘ Dau Gywair' (Edward Arthur) and (¢) ‘ Song of 1. Emlyn Barnes, Mesteg ‘ed 
the Grey Seas’ (Percy Fletcher) 2. John Thomas, Dynvant 7 
* ot She : > 3. Herbert Cornfield, Pontnewynydd 86 
t. Llandilo United Choir (Mr. P. R rt) (4) Total. < 
Daniel) 3 . o2 89 ISI Mezzo-Soprano 
2. Jerusalem Ton (Mr. Ben Devonald) 93 M 179 Miss Fuller Mills, Carmarthen 189 
3. Hirwain United Choir (Mr. G. Collier 83 79 162 Miss Alice Cole, Abereyn — 
+. Newport Musical Society , 78 80 158 Miss Howells, Cardiff... : 187 
5. Crumlin Choir - . 73 So 153 | Contralto Solo. Test-pieces: ‘Don Fatale’ (Verdi) and‘ Lullaby 
6. Birchgrove (Cardiff) United Choral | (Morfydd Owen). Twenty-two competitors 
Society ° “ . eve ove 74 7° 1 Miss Mattie Davies, Three Crosses 
Violin Solo (open). Test-pieces: * Berceuse* (Arensky) and thir 
MALE CHOU movement of ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata (Beethoven). 
Test-pieces: (a) ‘Dominus Illumatio Mea’ (Walford Davies) and W. H. Jenkin, Angelton Bridgend. 


* Hereward the Wake ' (S. E. Lovatt) 





t (4) Total 
ey eT pe os ror | PROMENADE CONCERTS 
: ete ~~ ee = 2 rae First, a very brief note of changes in this thirtieth season 
5. Mahaneed end Goodwick <9 or 180 | of Promenade Concerts, over which Sir Henry Wood and 
Milford Haven , 8¢ 82 168 |Mr. Robert Newman still happily hold sway. Some old 
6 Rhymne y " M2 Ss familiar (albeit quite young) faces are gone from the orchestra. 
8 Watistown . 74 - 151 | No new works are to be produced, but some of the best of 


| those brought forward in recent years are revived. If one 
, sue 9 avers Cane regrets a little the absence of opportunities for hearing new 

Peet-nieces ) s ) ’rotheroe) (4)°G oO . 2 7 H 

eyetgieese: (a) Caste San Peeters) ene Gentle Dove’ | music, it is to be remembered that few novelties proved 


(E. T. Davies), Six competitors , ; . 
. worth the doing, or attracted the public. There is an 


t ( Total P eas 3 
Brynmawr (Mr. W. R. Lewis) 8 «93 iS2 | average of one native work a night, and a score of British 
Glaffrwd (Mr. Sam Lucas 89 s9 178 | Composers are to conduct their pieces. 
Gwent (Mr. Alban Evans) 91 85 176 The Beethoven Symphonies, on Fridays, are not given in 
Tone-poem for full orchestra (based on the story of Branwen) chronological order this year. An additional ‘ classical’ night 
Mr. Franklyn Sparkes, Salisbury. (Tuesday) is fixed, when ten Haydn Symphonies and over 4 
String Quartet (1st and 2nd violins, viola, ‘cello).—Mr. Franklyn | ~ 


| dozen major works of Mozart are to be heard. This, with 


ae. ‘tate (esventy-ain competitors). Test-pieces: * Woodland | the increase in the number of Bach Concertos, Suites, and 
Voices’ (D Vaughan Thomas) and ‘ Ave Maria‘ (Max Bruch).— | Overtures, is the brighest feature of the season—one at which 

oe ee ey Pome ee renee Consolation Prize, all musicians rejoice. 
Pianoforte Solo (open). Test-pieces: (a) Fugue in C sharp minor, | The renovated organ is to be employed too rarely, and then 
0. 4 (Bach); (4) First movement from B flat Sonata, Op. 22, | chiefly in music of small importance. Some good solos by 


No (Beethoven): (c) Prelude No. 4 am Baines).— | A , : 
Miss Mary Irene Phillips —— ” (William Baines)—| our fine native players would have been immensely 


Orchestral band competition (eight professionals allowed). Test appreciated. 
piece: First and second movements from fifth Symphony, in The lighting of the hall is greatly improved. One other 
( or (B ) erb lare's s “ar : . : : 
Sdade ca he. orn = = —_ ~ a came | ™Mprovement would be welcomed: the programmes, with 
locality (four professionals allowed in the orchestra). Test-piece : | their lengthy and valuable notes, ought to be available defort 
Handel's sixth “ Chandos’ Anthem ( O praise the Lord with one | the concerts. Why not sell them with the tickets ? 


consent ') Iwo choirs competed.—Kenfig Hill District (Mr ° , : . r 

; $ y 0} 
William Rees), 90 marks; Gwent Choral and Orchestral Society At the fir t W agner evening Miss Austral and Mr. W idd ? 
(Mr. Dan Owen), 83 marks | sang exceedlingly well. Iam not sure that the latter’s voice, 
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outside its present fairly wide though clearly limited area 
of power, and a considerable capacity for lyrical expression, 
has the further attributes that will allow him to develop into 
a true heroic tenor. His manner is good and his style 
attractive. 

The Mozart G minor Symphony, on the first Tuesday, was 
a big test for an orchestra only just getting into its stride. 
The proceedings had been damped, earlier, by Miss Ethel 
Leginska’s painstaking but quite undistinguished performance 
of the A major Concerto (K. 488). Neatness and respectable 
tone-grading are not sufficient in Mozart. There must be 
individuality, finesse—a leaven working in the thing, an 
effervescence of the soul, and of this Miss Leginska gave no 
sign that evening. 

In the Symphony the players, though they did not snatch us 
up into the ether, at least extended themselves and gave us, 
from their shoulders, a glimpse of the heights. Their work 
in the E flat Symphony the week after was in every way 
happier—more delicate and assured. The first Haydn was 
No. 4 in the new Breitkopf edition. (As so few people have 
this, it would be well to announce the o/d number when the 
work has no title. Most people have no idea what work 
they are going to hear at present, if it is known merely by 
number.) This charming little experimental Symphony in D, 
with its naive grace, its distinction and easy resource in 
ideas (the slow movement, with its effective three-part 
harmony for strings alone, is a gem), was a taste of delights 
tocome. The second Haydn (also in D—No. 6 in the new 
edition) was perhaps a trifle less interesting to anyone but the 
student, until we came to the rollicking Fia/e, that sent us 
all away with a hum on our lips and a lilt in our steps. 

On August 14 the Dohnanyi F sharp minor Suite was 
another delight. This charming work (an American would 
rightly call it ‘ cute’), with its set of variations—a form the 
composer manages with admirable artistry—is just the thing 
for recording. Gramophone users, amateur or professional, 
would enjoy it. What an ingenious, companionable fellow 
Dohnanyi is ! 

The vocal soloists have performed very competently. 
I liked best Mr. Mostyn Thomas, who used his fine voice 
wisely and well in Purcell’s wonderful air, ‘Ye twice ten 
hundred deities.” Mr. Malcolm MacEachern, most 
astonishingly subduing his very big tone to a somewhat 
muffled messa voce, went with satisfactory speed but with 
rather less than complete audibility through the difficult 
“Haste, haste’ from Bach’s ‘St. John’ Passion. The other 
singers so far heard have been Miss Bella Baillie and Miss 
Hilda Blake, both seizing something of the Mozart spirit in 
operatic airs, Miss Ivy Phillips, who has too promising a voice 
to waste it on ‘Samson’ music, and Mr. Peter Dawson, than 
whom there is no more friendly singer. He does not go 
deep, but his work on the surface is something more than 
superficial, and he is always heard with pleasure. 

Of the pianists, Sighor José Iturbi has been the most 
striking. He chose Mendelssohn’s No. I for some curious 
reason (since he is intellectually quite above it), but never 
let the composer sun himself on his sentimental side. This 
player is notably a pianist’s pianist, giving high satisfaction 
by his musicianly qualities. Rarely have I heard power so 
accurately and so easily applied, shading so sure and fine, 
phrase-moulding so judicious and beautiful. Possibly his 
mind is a little cold, but his personality is exceedingly 
interesting. 

Mr. Leon Kartun, playing Bach’s Concerto in F minor 
(No. 5), on August 9, used a technique of a familar 
Continental type, that never seems to give the best results. 
Playing almost entirely from the forearm, with a too little 
adaptable hand in scales, he gets hard outlines, and tone 
that sings but slightly, and so brings about a general feeling 
of dulness, W. R. A. 











Mr. Norman Andrew and Mr. Walter A. Barlow have 
passed Final Mus. Bac. at Manchester University. The 
Hargreaves Exhibition was awarded to Mr. George Parker. 


At the Leyburn Musical Festival, on August 10, a fine 
performance of ‘Elijah’ was given by a choir augmented 
from Harrogate. Mr. C. L. Naylor accompanied on the 
Organ and Mr. R. H. Adamson conducted. 





Music in the Provinces 





ABERYSTWYTH.—At the fourth concert given by juveniles 
in University Hall, on July 17, under the auspices of 
the National Council of Music for Wales, Sir Walford 
Davies was the conductor. An orchestra of seventy 
represented Aberystwyth, Machynlleth, and Llanfyllin, and 
was composed of strings, with one clarinet—played by a boy 
of ten. The band played the March from Handel’s 
‘Occasional Overture,’ the Minuet, Hornpipe, and Allegro 
from the ‘ Water Music,’ the Gavotte from Grieg’s ‘ Holberg 
Suite,’ two Gavottes from Bach’s Suite in D, the first 
movement of Bach’s Violin Concerto in A minor (Mary 
Fleure, aged twelve, was the soloist), and pieces from 
‘Samson.’ The children’s choir, conducted by Miss Kate 
Griffiths, sang unison songs. 

BLACKPOOL, —Excellent soloists have recently been heard 
at the Opera House. On August 3 a capital programme 
was given by Miss Olivia Hilder, Miss Joan Ashley, Mr. 
John Hulme, and Mr. Miroslav, the last-named playing the 
first movement of Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto. On 
August £0 Miss Nora Delmarr and Mr. Edward Nichol 
were the singers, and Mr. John Dunn the violinist, with 
Mr. Hulme again playing pianoforte solos (Chopin and 
Liszt). On August 17 the performers were Miss Gladys 
Palmer, Mr. Hubert Cave, Mr. Miroslav, and Miss Una 
Truman. Mr. Walter Rummel was announced to give a 
recital on August 31.——Attractive programmes have been 
the rule at the North Pier, the artists including Miss Laura 
Evans-Williams, Mr. Norman Williams, Miss Muriel 
Brunskill, Mr. Arthur Catterall, Mr. Peter Dawson, Miss 
Stiles-Allen, Mr. Norman Allin, &c.——Mr. Arthur 
Davies is conducting popular programmes at the Tower, 
assisted by local soloists. 

HINCKLEY.—Elgar’s ‘Caractacus’ has had a week of 
open air performances in costume. The work proved to be 
well suited to this quasi-operatic style of presentation, and 
great credit is due to Mr. P. W. Powell, the conductor; 
Mr. A. R. Whatmore, the producer; Mr. H. J. Francis, 
the organizing secretary; and to the large numbers of 
enthusiastic workers without whom the ambitious enterprise 
could not have been carried through with such striking 
success. Crowded audiences attended during the week, 
many visitors coming from Warwick, Birmingham, Derby, 
Nottingham, Stamford, and other neighbouring centres. 
The South Leicestershire Advertiser of July 18 contained 
many large illustrations of the chief performers, and of some 
of the more picturesque scenes, 

MONTGOMERY.—On July 26, 27, and 28, the National 
Council of Music for Wales held its fifth annual conference 
at Gregynog Ilall, by invitation of the Misses Davies. 
Sir Walford Davies, Director, reported that the Welsh 
Symphony Orchestra had over a hundred members, graded 
into teaching members, professional members, and associate 
members, the latter having passed a test and being available 
for concerts in their own areas. The full orchestra was 
engaged to play at the National Eisteddfod at Pontypool, 
and would also play during the Welsh week at Wembley at 
the end of August. Sir Walford added that thirty Welsh 
choirs would participate in the culminating concert of that 
week, and others would perform daily. During the past 
year the Council had organized a hundred and seventeen 
lecture-concerts in elementary and secondary schools and 
elsewhere, and gifted children had been placed where they 
would receive sound musical and general education. 
Gramophones and records had been issued to schools. 


IRELAND 

His many friends were grieved to hear of the tragic death, 
by drowning, on August 1, of Mr. Leonard Shanahan, in 
the forty-fifth year of his age. He was professor of music 
at Clongowes Wood College, a brilliant organist, and a 
composer of promise. 

Herr F. Reuter, organist of St. Mel’s Cathedral, 
Longford, was recently made the recipient of a presentation 
from the choir, on his departure to take up an appointment 
in Buenos Aires. 
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Music formed a special feature of the Tailteann Games, 
which were held at Dublin during August 2-17. 
Among distinguished visitors present were Sir Henry 
Hadow, the Ambassador of Brazil, the Swedish Envoy and 
the Envoy of the Dutch Parliament, Sefior da Costa, Sir 
Edward Lutyens, and Sir John Lavery. The inauguration 
Ode, by Senator Gogarty, set to music by Louis O’Brien, 
was performed under the composer’s direction on August 3, at 
the Theatre Royal, the soloists heing Mr. Joseph O’Mara 
and Mr. Michael J. Gallagher. The work gives promise of 
better things from Mr. O’Brien. Traditional piping and 
fiddling made a fair show on Bank Holiday, but the harp 
(including the Irish harp) did not produce a single entrant. 
It must be presumed that the theme of Tom Moore’s * Harp 
that once thro’ Tara’s Halls’ cannot be far astray. There 
was only one entry for string orchestra; the traditional 
singing was poor. ‘The special award for first prize-winners 
was won by Miss Violet Pearson, of Dublin (winner of the 
Plunket Greene Cup in 1921), Mr. John McCormack being 
the adjudicator. 

Mr. John McCormack’s concert on August 3 was a huge 
success, and the encores kept the audience till a late 
hour. lis second concert, on August 10, was equally 
successful, notwithstanding the high prices of admission. 
Mr. McCormack has given £250 towards the fund for 
a central concert-hall for Dublin. He has promised to 
give a recital in the new building, gratuitously, as soon as it 
Is opened. 

hree operas of Irish interest were produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, during the week August II-17, viz., 
*Shamus O’Brien’ (Villiers Stanford), with Joseph O’ Mara 


in his original role ; ‘Sruth na Maoile’ (Molyneux Palmer) ; | 


and ‘Shaun the Post’ (Harold White), the last-named for 
the first time on any Stanford’s opera is an old 
favourite, and 
O’Brien) had a good reception a year ago. Both were 
cordially received, yet the audiences were not so large as 
they should have been. Details of the new opera, ‘Shaun 
the Post,’ will be given in next month’s issue. 


Stage. 


THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


By HURERT J. Foss 

The question how to rate the importance of the Festival 
the International Society for Contemporary Music, at 
Salzburg, has exercised more minds than my own, par- 
ticularly of those who (like me, until this year) had never 
been present at it. To some it is the work of cranks, 
produce for the benefit of cranks; to some a remote, and 
therefore entirely unimportant, series of performances of 
music by people not heard of in England; to others it is a 
blessed compliment to English music, in having selected four 
English works for the enlightenment of the Austrians; and 
to still others it is the most important event of the year— 
the idea of a life-time. But if one thinks of Salzburg 
without hope or prejudice, enthusiasm or scorn, without a 
love for either classical or modern music, but with only a 
love for music, its significance as an event does not come 
under any of the above headings. 

Salzburg is just a Festival of modern music, an encourage- 
ment of talent organized by an entirely international body, a 
meeting-place for the music and musicians of all countries. 
Clearly it is vitally important; but it is neither the hope 
nor the condemnation of the musical activity of the day. 
Salzburg, curiously, is in the position of being too important 
and not important enough. 
while it is important boch as a Festival and as the only 
Festival of modern music, yet it is too exclusive in its appeal, 
and remote from everywhere except Salzburg, fully to 
achieve its proper end. This Festival should never be 
remembered as ¢he Festival, but only as a Festival. It is at 
present the only volume published of a work that has 
obviously got to extend to twenty, or fifty. Thus, while 
Salzburg is unimportant for the stay-at-homes, it is not 
sufficiently important for the go-abroads. Saizburg should 
give the lead to the world; and I feel convinced that no 
vital results will come of what is a very splendid effort until 
the international jury chooses a set of works for perform- 


of 


*Sruth na Maoile’ (conducted by Mr. Vincent | 


It is a living paradox, for | 


ance in all the musical cities of the world. The Festival, 
as it is, reaches far too few, however important those few 
may be. 

The jury system will stand for this development as it 
does to-day, for someone must take the lead. I should, 
perhaps, add that if it is successful in its endeavour of 
propaganda, it must be prepared to withdraw at that moment 
when it achieves its end. At present, however, the jury 
| stands, whether the new rule for 1925 is right or not; but 
| the reduction of the jury’s numbers from seven to three is a 
| procedure of dangerous tendencies. Egon Wellesz (Vienna), 
| Alfredo Casella (Rome), and André Caplet (Paris) are to 
|choose the works for next year’s performance at Venice 
| in September, and undoubtedly their job will be far less 
clumsy and awkward than it has been before. It will be 
awkward enough indeed planning a whole Festival upon 
judgments made entirely from score. But it will at the 
same time be dangerous, for the whimsies of one, if strong 
enough, have no great obstacle to overcome if the whimsies 
of only two are opposed to them. 

Apart from the scope of its appeal, a matter in which it 
clearly is but a child and deserves judgment as a child, I am 
not sure that the whole design of the Festival is right. To 
crowd the chosen works into four concerts each of three 
hours and more, is a debatable policy. Other international 
reunions, such as a display of printed works, should be 
effected, and especially the matter of performance should be 
more carefully considered. True, there were some 
exceptionally fine artists on the list of concerts, but there 
were also some very poor ones, and the whole must be kept 
steady to be satisfactory. Each branch is, I believe, supposed 
to provide the executants for its own works. The central 
| committee ought, however, to be in itself absolutely assured 
that the chosen performers are of the first rank, particularly 
in interpretation. One bad performance in a Festival is 
enough to make us suspicious of forming judgments of 
works which, for all we know, are being grotesquely distorted 
in the way Peter Warlock’s ‘ Curlew’ was maltreated. 

Yet Salzburg remains an essential of the development ol 
| modern music. It was important for its music—on. the 
| whole a most valuable anthology of European efforts, and 
| containing only some five works that would with difficulty 





| 


| 
| 


have graced a provincial town. Secondly, there were 
some performances of the highest merit. Thirdly, and by 
| far the most important of all, this Festival has become a 
| meeting place for musicians of all nations, The vital work, 
|as Mr. Bernard Shaw said of the Washington Conference, 
is done outside the concert-hall—in the discussions and in 
formal talks between foreign musicians, the interchange o/ 
ideals, ideas, and practice, the discovery of European music 
as a vital and sometimes quite exciting thing, and not only 
as a promising subject for a newspaper article. As countries 
are seen by some in the stereoscope, so music is viewed by 
some through the minds of journalists. To these there is n 
better cure than a week devoted to Salzburg or Venice. 
Not only is the experience very enjoyable; it is also very 
broadening, very developmental, and it is full of interest and 
pleasure. 

The concerts were held in the beautiful hall of the 
Mozarteum, a room particularly good for sound and pleasant 
as a background for music. The audiences filled the hail. 
The first work of the first concert was Arnold Bax’s Viola 
Sonata, beautifully played by Mr. Lionel Tertis and Miss 
| Harriet Cohen : the only flaw in the performance seemed t 

me that the dynamic level of the pianoforte was rather too 
low for its sonorous companion. The work is yet one more 
sign that Bax has reached his musical maturity, which means 
that what he writes is no longer promising or startling but 
the reasoned utterance of a well-attuned mind. The secon 
movement is inclined to be scratchy, and there are one or two 
|} tunes which are more satisfying romantically than they are 
musically—e.g., the second subject of the first movement. 
But the third movement is particularly beautiful, and the 
whole is a work that, despite its super-romanticism anc 
occasionally luscious and even spurious emotionalism, 
appeals to me strongly. This programme provided a work 
with which Bax’s Sonata may be interestingly compared, 
i.e., Pizzetti’s "Cello Sonata. The performance was not of 
the same standard, for the artists were here reversed i 
Mr. Tertis is better than Signor Gilberto 


\ 





| excellence. 
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Crepax (whose style I found jerky and tone a little nasal), 
and Signor Casella better than Miss Cohen, with the result 
that the pianoforte drew more factitious attention than 
Pizzetti’s notes gave it. Here is a work also of strong 
emotional bias, and which wears its heart upon_ its 
sleeve. This must not be thought to be its disadvantage in 
my eyes. What it did do, however, was to make me look 
more definitely for its musical sense, and it was in failing to 
discover this that I found the work dull. But the Sonata 
made ove consider what is Bax’s special quality that 
makes his music absolutely individual despite its occasional 
common emotionalism. It is not only, I think, his 
remote and mystical outlook, but also that in his expression 
he uses an inexhaustible store of musical invention which, 
once perhaps his disadvantage, now under the discipline of 
his experience can transform even a dull tune, even a dull 
thought, into a thing beautiful of itself. It is here that 
Pizzetti fails; his idiom is uninspired, which means that his 
sense of musical texture is insensitive. Again, his idiom is 
not diatonic in its own way, but in the way of the harmony 
books; his form is not cesthetic form ; his thought is not his 
own but that of a period. The incessant reliance upon the 
sweetness and poise of the § chord, the fulsome emotion of 
his leaping sixths, his ubiquitous flattened submediant, his 
major thirds, his agitated diminished sevenths, are all flaws 
in the texture of sound; they have no meaning as music. 
The somewhat mawkish meditation of the composer is not 
interesting when expressed by these means, and the whole 
work is summed up by the solo recitative which opens the 
last movement. It is musically dull. 

Heinrich Kaminski’s * Drei geistliche Lieder’ for voice, 
clarinet, and violin, are of a totally contrasted kind. Their 
idiom, like the combination of instruments, is original with- 
out being unfamiliar, and my only regret was that Madame 
Lottie Leonard’s powerful voice sometimes obscured the 
sound of the whole. In the first song one was particularly 
sensible of the beauty of the vocal line, and of the restraint 
with which the powerful feelings were expressed in the 
music. The second song was dainty, simple, and charming, 
and full of meaning, though I confess that at this first 
hearing I was a little puzzled by the significance of certain 
harmonies, particularly those of the closing chords. They 
had the obscurity of simple speech. It is in the third that 
the composer seems to achieve completeness of expression. 
It has the freshness and spirited frankness of the old 
Church music, admirably expressed by the clear contra- 
puntal idiom, and when it ends one is left with a sense of 
spiritual exaltation, a feeling something like that of having 
just drunk nectar. This was to me the most interesting 
German work in the whole Festival. 

_In Kurt Weill’s ‘ Frauentanz ’—seven songs for soprano, 
viola, flute, clarinet, horn, and bassoon—I was irresistibly 
reminded of Arthur Bliss, but it was not long before I 
discovered that he makes better use of his instruments. Here 
they are chosen with a view to certain effects, and are able 
to produce them, though I fancy the addition of one or two 
Strings would have improved the ensemble, softening the 
whole and providing a bridge between the voice and 
the inflexible wood-wind. The influence of Stravinsky 
is very marked, and the composer has not discovered 
his own individuality, though that he has talent I do 
not for a moment doubt. His harmony is often more 
obscure than his meaning, as in No. I, and the latter is 
sometimes just silly, as in No. 3. No. 2 is beyond me, and 
No. 7 fails to be dolente because it is never tranguillo. 
Nos, 4 and 6 are the best, the latter for its colour, and No. 5 
has charm, but is too clever by half. That is the fault of 
the work, which is, I hope (I do not know), a juvenile 
production. If it is, then it shows promise; if it is 
not ——. 

In Ernst Kanitz’s ‘ Drei Lieder’ we had one of the errors 
of the jury. Virtually, they amount to ‘ ballads’ in the Lied 
style, and as examples of tricking out commonplace by orna- 
ments they are almost unsurpassed. The singer (Mr. C. A. 
Case) here gave indication of how limited are his powers, but 
Miss Ada Golschmidt is quite an exceptional accompanist. 

It was the simplicity of Ladislav Vycpalek’s ‘ Lieder’ 
that immediately appealed to me. These songs are original 
—a quality enhanced by their date (1911-1915); they are 
full of a great fire, and deeply spiritual, and Madame 





Marya Freund was able to develup from them all that they 
contained of emotion and musical feeling. The first 
(‘ Winterabend ’), a great song, appealed to me particularly 
for the close musical development of its simple initial idea. 
The second (‘ Ruhe’) is full of fire, but interesting chiefly 
for its strange harmonic idiom, which, flowing continuously, 
is full but angular, and uses the common triad almost as a 
discord. The third song (‘Sonne’) brought out a magnificent 
performance, but here the emotional intensity of the other 
numbers seemed to have become violence, with not such 
pleasing effect. The fourth (‘Mysi’) is brilliant, swift, 
beautiful both melodically and dramatically, and has a real 
climax. The promise of this work impressed itself deeply 
on me, and it stands, I find, as the most important contri- 
bution of the first concert. 

After it Ernst Krenek’s fourth String Quartet (Op. 24, 
1924) sounded poor in contrast, mainly because of 
its intellectuality and the unrestrained restlessness of 
its march. It is, of course, three times too long, and 
its bare aridity and violence weary one long before the 
end. There is humour, but it is a cynical grin; 
there is counterpoint, but it is the counterpoint of 
the devil, not of angels. The fourth of the seven move- 
ments is to me the most memorable, and this I found 
strangely beautiful, with a spiritual quality lacking in all the 
rest of the work. The fifth and sixth movements are very 
interesting—more interesting than successful in my view. 
The ending is odd: the sixth movement returns almost to 
the diatonic idiom, and the seventh is a Mozartean Rondo, 
quite irrelevant, but a welcome relief after the intellectual 
note-spinning of the rest. I cannot commend the ensemble 
of the Ziiricher Tonhalle String Quartet, though the work 
is excessively difficult to play. 

The second concert opened with a Septet, by Willem 
Pijper, for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, double-bass, and 
pianoforte, the performance of which I imagine to have 
been good, though the rhythm is odd enough for the instru- 
mentalists to have had to wait on the composer at the 
pianoforte. The work of a serious young man, this is not, 
1 fancy, his best production. The scoring lacks assurance, 
and throughout the double-bass and pianoforte were too 
prominent. There is a streak of originality in this intelligent 
work, but it is not developed; the inspiration is self- 
conscious and technically jerky. In rhythm and form 
there is a lack of zsthetic interest, and throughout a 
reliance on harmonic colour that is structurally weak. The 
‘ Passacaille’ I found quite beyond my comprehension. 

It is pitiable that the English works which followed the 
Septet—Warlock’s ‘The Curlew’ and Vaughan Williams’s 
‘On Wenlock Edge’—should have suffered at the hands 
of the performers. A more grotesque result could hardly 
be imagined than their presentation of ‘ The Curlew,’ and 
though ‘On Wenlock Edge,’ having more definite features 
as landmarks, was better treated, it was still a travesty. 
I am told that the English section is to blame for this. 
Whatever the reason, the result was unnecessary, for 
if fine singers and players can be found to give 
adequate readings of French, German, and other works, 
they can be found for English works also. As it was, 
the singer, Mr. Charles Albert Case, was not even a tenor, 
nor was he an artist; the conductor, Herr Gruenberg (oh, 
that he should have been necessary !), had only the vaguest 
sense of the music he was directing ; the instrumentalists 
seemed to have no power of assertion, and rhythmically 
distorted both works. At least, I suggest Mr. Case might 
have had the courtesy to know his notes (especially his 
leads), his words, and the correct pronunciation of the proper 
names, and I am sure that, apart from the competent 
English musicians present, there are many who would for 
their expenses have been glad to go to Salzburg and direct 
these works better than did Herr Gruenberg. I cannot 
speak too strongly in condemnation of the performance of 
* The Curlew,’ both artistically and in its results, for it gave 
no one a chance of assessing its extraordinarily high value. 
It was obviously the English work of importance at this 
Festival, and stands out as one of the big works of the 
whole series of concerts. ‘On Wenlock Edge’ sounded a 
little disappointing in its new surroundings; it seemed 
local, and the clumsiness of the writing was more than ever 
evident from the scratchy playing. The music is good 
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enough, the workmanship poor, and though it retains my| but I cannot consider them high musical achievements, 
warm affection it does not seem to me one of the most | though I liked them better than some of this composer’s 
valuable productions of the English revival. work. They are derivative to a great degree, full 
Zoltan Kodaly’s Sonata for violin and ’cello introduced | particularly of Chopin and early Scriabin, but at least they 
to me Herr Paul Hermann, who is certainly one of the best| are based upon purely musical ideas; my doubt is 
cellists I have heard; he should come to London and | whether it is possible in so short a space as most of these 
surprise us here. The work is. over-long, particularly the | studies occupy to give the full flavour of any idea of 
second movement, but it is written with a restrained and| importance. Just as one becomes interested he is left to 
absolutely certain mastery of musical style that alone would | go empty away. 
make it remarkable. It is original without showing ony | John Ireland’s Pianoforte and ’Cello Sonata is a work of 
signs that it will influence anyone else ; nationalist in spirit, | which I find it difficult to write. The performance, by Miss 
and deriving its idiom largely from folk-music, it seems to} Beatrice Harrison and Miss Harriet Cohen, was good, 
have achieved that rare height when nationalism can also | though there is little doubt that the ’cello part could have 
be universality. The first movement appeals to me most, | been done better ; Miss Harrison’s tone was not very good, 
and then the last, with its strong folk-tunes. It is a work of | and she is rather inflexible. While I admire Mr. Ireland’s 
great interest. intentions here, his achievement is so opposed to my taste in 
Another exceptional artist, though one of less finish, | music that I am, perhaps, not a fair judge of the work. Its 
came forward to sing Alexander Shenshin’s ‘ Der undurch- | sincerity and utter seriousness are without question, but there 
brechliche Kreis.’ Oskar Jolli has a beautiful voice, which | seems to me to bea lack of musical invention which disqualifies 
he uses with subtlety of timbre. At present his style is| it as a musical utterance. Its sentimentality and lack of 
overdone, but one feels that experience will reduce what | humour are the result of this, and the rhapsody in which it 
are now sometimes exaggerations into a very fine method | abounds is to me dull. Further, the sound is not pleasant, 
of expression. The songs themselves are very beautiful, | the sensuous appeal small, and after long consideration | 
endowed with a tranquillity often absent from modern | still disagree with the majority, and find the work quite 
music, and with an emotional persistence which, as in the | unsuitable for performance at Salzburg. 
songs of Vycpalek, appealed at once to me. The exquisite The same unsuitability was apparent, in my view, in 
seriousness of the opening has a rare charm, and after this| Othmar Schoeck’s ‘Gaselen,’ for baritone, flute, oboe, 
number I think I prefer the fourth. | bass-clarinet, trumpet, drums, and pianoforte. This seems 
This was a concert of exceptionally good (as well as| to mea mass of humbug. More I cannot say. 
exceptionally bad) performances, for the trio of the} The fourth concert opened with an interminable Quartet 
Hindemith brothers, with Licco Amar, could not have done | by Philip Jarnach, very skilfully performed by the Amar- 
more with Paul Hindemith’s String Trio. The opening | Hindemith ()uartet, which surely is the pianola of chamber 
Toccata was a relief after a somewhat ‘soulful’ concert ;| combinations, This work is written with considerable 
the sound, however, was often muddled, and that means/|skill—far more than most works of its type—and 
that the counterpoint—and there was no other interest—| employs a species of contrast and a system of themes 
was poor. I found the second movement dull—wandering, | unusual in modern German music. But what a waste of 
formless, without melody. I have no doubt in my mind | good talent! Here is real ability expended upon useless, 
that the Hindemith-Jarnach type of music is wrong; its | soulless, sallow sound that is only rarely beautiful to hear, 
complete lack of spiritual content is damning. Such music| and then mainly by contrast with the aridity of the neigh- 
is not so unsatisfactory when rhythmic and swift, like the| bouring passages. Really, it is a vast concatenation 
Massi¢ schnell section here ; but when it becomes meditative | of intellectual jargon, and though it is more musical than 
it is the condemnation of itself. Meditation upon nothing | some of its fellow deserts of sound, because (particularly 
is dull as a spectacle for an audience. As for the Fugue in Part 2) it has more pattern, more technical achieve- 
Finale, I never spotted the subject from start to finish, and| ment, more invention, yet that does not affect its origin 
should not have known it was a Fugue had not the|in the mind, which is what damns it as musical 
programme said so. That, I think, cannot have been| expression. 
entirely my fault. The two Czecho-Slovak works for pianoforte which 
The most auspicious opening put us all in good humour | succeeded it are facing the directly opposite way, which, 
at the third concert. Malipiero’s ‘Stornelli e Ballate,’| apart from being a welcome contrast, is a way that will lead 
beautifully played by the Venetian String Quartet, which | much further, to a much greater future. But on the whole 
has an uncommon delicacy of ensemble, is a most appealing | these works were a little disappointing after Vycpalek and 
work, But I do not like the form; its fourteen short|Shenshin. The first, an Adagio: Tempo Rubato from 
movements, broken into three groups by the repetition of a| the Suite ‘Hledani,’ by Boreslav Vomacka, is based upon a 
prologue theme, is not to my private taste; there is too| very expressive first theme, romantic in spirit. The colour 
little continuity and development. The execution I found | in this work is all provided by the harmony, and there is 
beautiful. The idiom is delicately original, with plenty of | a noticeable lack of rhythm. It does not stay well in the 
skilfully produced colour, and it is a particularly pleasant | memory, and its main impression at the time was one of 
work to hear as sound—lucid and sonorous. More: it| disappointment. K. B. Jirak, whose March, Berceuse, and 
is a work full of character and meaning, an extraordinarily | Scherzando from ‘Na rozhranri’ followed, has a more 
fine mixture of expressive means. It is interesting to| definite personality; his work has a greater firmness. The 
compare this work, with its humour and levity, with the | March is rhythmic music of no deep kind, but is interesting, 
similar productions of modern Paris. first for its colour and also for its curious emotional quality. 
Of Erik Satie’s ‘Socrate’ I can only say that I consider | This is surprising, because it is conveyed almost, it seems, 
it sacrilege to apply such music to the exquisite prose of | unconsciously by notes that are primarily facile, and 
Plato. This work is half-an-hour of light music, to which | it is evidently part of the composer’s romantic make-up. 
any words, one would imagine, would be more appropriately | The Berceuse is anything but original, but I liked it at once, 
matched than the death of Socrates. I cannot imagine | chiefly for its real tranquillity. The Scherzando, I felt, was 
why this travesty was included in the Festival. rather poor. Both these composers have something to say, 
Erwin Schulhofi’s Vier Stiicke fiir Streich Quartet are| but seem to be groping for a philosophical basis for their 
not big or important; as light music they are engaging, | thought, and for a better means of musical expression. 
skilful, and full of humour. The 4//a Tango is a little| Dr. Vaclav Stépan played the works with a fine musician- 
dull, but the Alla Tarantella is a compensation. The| ship, but he is obviously not a solo pianist. 
performance of the Zika Quartet was particularly good. Milhaud’s ‘Catalogue des Fleurs’ does not improve upon 
Of far less charm, and even less important, was Poulenc’s | acquaintance. I am definitely not amused by it, and if 
Sonata for clarinet and bassoon. The A//egro is funny, and | there is not amusement here, what else remains? George 
the Romance a beautifully written satire on the romantic | Auric’s ‘ Alphabet’ is greatly better than the Milhaud work, 
ballad. The whole work is clever, but I cannot discover | because it has a simple and natural charm. I found it quite 
its razson aétre. Why write things like this ? delightful, especially No. 4, but not a whit more important 
M. Gil-Marchex did all he could for the twelve| than Peter Warlock’s ‘Candlelight’; for this playing is 4 
Szymanovski Studies ; he played them easily and beautifully, | side-line of music, and not, surely, as some people think, its 
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main current. The performance by Signor Casella was 
magnificent, and Madame Freund’s very delightful, though 
perhaps a little heavy. In the first work she lacked 
dramatic variety and pace. 

Egon Wellesz’s Short Suite for seven instruments, or 
Violin Concertante, is a pleasant enough work, beauti- 
fully written in the old forms and a not very original style. 
Undoubtedly his Vienna nick-name of Ravellesz is justified. 
The first movement, A/oderato, succeeds, particularly the 
fugal passage, and there is a purely musical development of 
the themes that is attractive. The slow movement, 
meditative and dissonant, fails again, though the second 
slow movement, argo, has a better sense of line, and is 
more interesting. Here, however, the harmonies are some- 
times allotted to the instruments in a way that makes them 
sound ugly. The last movement returns to the more 
charming mood of the opening, and has some good melodic 
germs. This is a human work, however derivative one may 





find it. 


comprehensive tour of the broadcasting stations, giving 
lecture-recitals on Lutenist Ayres, and generally doing 
propaganda work for Tudor music. His early death is a 
severe loss to the profession in which, by his enthusiasm for 
all that was best in his art, he was steadily making for 
himself a prominent place. 

FERRUCCIO BENVENUTO BUSONI, on or about July 27, 
at Berlin. He was born in 1866, at Empoli, near Florence. 
At nine he made his first public appearance at Vienna, and 
a few years later had established himself as one of the 
greatest of pianists. As a composer he had a long list of 
works to his credit, but, as is usual in such cases, the public 
refused to take him seriously save as a performer. For 
once the public was less wrong than it seemed to be, for it 
has to be admitted that his output was notable for little 
beyond an elaborately displayed skill. He did fine work 
as an arranger of Bach, especially of a number of the Chorale 
Preludes. His immense gifts as a player were shown above 
all in Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart. It was announced a 


To the eleven short lyrics on Spanish popular poems, | few days bef his death that he had just leted 
*Coplas,’ of Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, which Mehee |e cnt hind of sheng al neta sith 


Freund sang without much inspiration, applies the remark I 
made of the Szymanovski ‘ Etudes.’ The work did not appeal 
tome. It is too heavy in outlook, the pictures it paints are 
not clear and clean in colour, and at the opening one has to | 
wade through some dull passages. At No. 3 the interest | 
begins—No. 4 is the best number—and with intermissions | 
remains to No, 9, But the whole lacks individuality of 
conception and execution, and though I had looked forward 
to hearing the work, I was left dissatisfied at the end. 

The highest achievement of the week was the performance 
of Stravinsky’s Octet for wind instruments by the principals 
of the Frankfort Opera orchestra, under Herr Hermann 
Scherchen. It was a superb performance that one cannot 
forget, of such clarity that one wonders how much modern 
music he has misheard through bad playing and misdirection. 
I found in this work a streak of beauty I had not expected, 
and after ‘ L’Histoire du Soldat’ and some other recent 
examples it was good to hear. Technically it is the work of 
a master, brilliant, ingenious, and genuinely written for the 
instruments, not only scored for them. Yet, although it 
provided quite a thrilling close for the Festival, I went away 
with an uncomfortable sense of the decadent cleverness of 
the whole thing which I cannot explain. It is a clean and 
bold work indeed, but it does not seem to be that of a 
clean and bold mind. I fear I must leave my impression 
unexplained, but it was none the less real. 

Apart from the several exceptional performances, Salzburg 
this year was musically of the greatest interest. The works 
that stand out particularly in my memory are a miscellaneous 
lot—Bax’s Sonata, Kaminski’s and Vycpalek’s songs, 
Warlock’s ‘Curlew,’ Shenshin’s Song-Cycle, Kodaly’s 
Sonata, the Malipiero Quartet, and the Stravinsky Octet. 
All of these are works which have a purely musical quality 
combined with an emotional quality. What is noticeable 
is that no work of modern Germany, except Kaminski’s, is 
here included, and I came back convinced that the German 
school is looking to the wrong leader. I have no hopes 
there. 

_And now one looks forward to next year’s Festival at 
Venice. I have already made up my mind to be there. 








Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths ; 

_PHitie Witson, on July 26. He was born on 
November 29, 1887. Going to Australia in 1913, he made 
known there a large number of English songs, giving the 
first Australian performance, among other things, of 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘On Wenlock Edge.’ For a time he 
was on the staff of the Sydney Conservatorium. He 
returned in 1920, and did a good deal of concert and 
recital work. He was co-editor with Peter Warlock of an 
untouched up’ edition of the Lutenist composers. At the 
time of his death he was busy with editorial and literary 
work in connection with the English Ayre and other English 
music of the Elizabethan period, and he had also started a 








Huswers to Correspondents 





Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 


be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake to 


reply by post. 
THE CLARINET 

J. B.—-(1.) We know of no ‘ comprehensive bibliography 
of clarinet music,’ and we doubt if such a work exists. 
You will find in ‘Grove,’ at the end of the article on 
the clarinet, a list of works by the chief composers, 
from Mozart to Brahms, Stanford, and Coleridge-Taylor. 
Keep in touch with publishers and reviews for present-day 
works. (2.) Here are particulars of some instruction books 
for the instrument: Berr; this is a complete method, 
published by Hawkes & Son, Denman Street, W. (paper 
boards, 20s., cloth, 25s.). The same firm issues a tutor by 
Klose (same prices) ; a cheaper one by Langey (6s. and 9s.) ; 
and an even less costly one, ‘ The Simplicity Tutor’ (2s.). 
The last-named is of course elementary. (3.) You ask if 
the ‘ simple system’ is rendered obsolete by that of Boehm. 
We understand that, although the Boehm system is adopted 
by practically all the principal clarinettists, the ‘simple’ is 
still of use for ordinary purposes. (4.) We do not know if 
the late Oscar Street developed his ‘ Musical Association’ 
(1915-16) paper on the instrument. 


‘ROYALTIES’ AGAIN 

AMPERSAND.—(I.) A composer publishing a piece on a 
royalty basis is not usually called on to pay a part of the 
cost of engraving, &c. As a rule, we should look with a 
doubtful eye on a publisher who made a demand of the 
kind. (2.) A composer can sell his work outright, of course, 
but the royalty system is to be preferred, for its combination 
of prudence and fairness. 


MUSICAL JOURNALS, ETC. 


K. (Lisbon).—(1.) We cannot spare space and labour to 
give a complete list of the musical journals we lumped 
together in our January ‘Occasional Note.’ Still less have 
we the courage to say ‘which is the best from a general 
point of view,’ though we have long since made up our mind 
on the point. You say ‘The Musical Times is quite 
splendid, but it is more chiefly devoted to organ music and 
choir singing.’ Far be it from us to dispute your first 
assertion, but we deny the second. The organ and 
choir side usually takes no more than a tenth part 
of our space. You add: ‘All the songs inserted this year 
have been practically sacred, and not one of them 
is a solo song.” The ‘songs’ are merely supplements, 
and are always choral, in accordance with the custom of the 
journal since its inception seventy years ago. Only a half 
are ‘ practically sacred.’ No musical journal in this country 
issues solo songs as supplements, so far as we know. 
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(2.) Bound volumes of the J/ustcal Times may be had of 
the publishérs (11s. 6@.), and covers for binding. with a 
complete index, are available at the end of each vear (2s. 6d.). 
3.) The first four of Mr. William Wallace’s articles on 
conducting appeared in September, October, November, 
and December, 1923. The articles on Rheinberger’s Organ 
Sonatas began in September, 1923. 

E. V. E.—You ask us to say ‘Who is the best female 
pianist in (2) England, and (4) the world?’ We wouldn’s 
if we could. All those you name are excellent. and all 
excel in different ways. Go on enjoying their playing 
without worrying yourself (and us) over questions which 


{ 


for obvious reasons cannot be settled, and which, even if | 


they could be settled, would be of no importance. 

LOVER Haypn.—(1t.) You can obtain odd string 
parts of any of Haydn’s Symphonies from Novello. Single 
copies of wind parts are to be had in some cases, but as a 
rule they can be obtained only in complete sets. (2.) There 


OF 


is a good deal of confusion in the numbering and description | 


of Haydn’s Symphonies, and it will never disappear, because 
about half-a-dozen publishers have their own system The 
remedy is, when ordering one of the works, to quote the 
opening bars. 

SCHUBERTIAN.—(I.) The only recent book on Schubert 
known to us is one by Theodore Gerold, published by 
Alcan, Paris, in the series ‘Les Maitres de la Musique’ 


(7.50 fr.). No English edition is yet available so far as we | 
know. You can obtain the work from Novello. (2.) Try 


the books on Elgar by Ernest Newman and R. J. Buckley 
(John Lane, each 2s, 6d.). 


of his works in chronological order (Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.). 

AMBITIOUS.—Adrian Boult’s *A Handbook on 
Technique of Conducting’ (William Reeves, 3s.) 
excellent, concise work that should help you. We know of 
no book devoted specially to choral conducting. 


DicKENs’s ‘CHRISTMAS CAROL,’—We doubt if a record | 


exists of the ‘ songs and pianoforte pieces used at the early 
performances of the ‘* Christmas Carol.” ’ 
help our inquirer ? 


M. G,—It is impossible to suggest a list of works for your 
It is unnecessary, | 


choir without knowing its capabilities. 
too, for publishers will gladly send you ‘on approval’ a 
parcel from which you can make the choice yourself. 
When writing, give the publishers an idea of the style and 
degre: of difficulty. 

K, W. M.—Helmholtz’s ‘Sensations of 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green (30s. ). 

A. 
voice-training which does not go into detail too closely.’ 
What kind of detail? Physiological ? 
limit of closeness? Your best plan is to take a glance at 
them at the publishers, and decide for yourself. Probably 
your public library may have some on its shelves. (2.) A 
pianoforte version of Grieg’s Suite ‘Sigurd Jorsalfar’ 
is published by Augener, who also issue an organ 
arrangement of the March therefrom. 
Organ Sonatas are issued separately, and are stocked by 
Novello. 

R. J. H.—In Chopin’s Prelude in C minor the last 
chord in bar 3 is C major, not minor. We have answered 
this question before, so evidently players are doubtful. But 
why? The various editions leave no room for uncertainty, 
and, as for the effect, we have just played the passage both 
ways and cannot hear the minor version of the chord 
without a shudder. 

F. J. A. E.—The organ works of Horace Wadham 
Nicholl are as a whole extremely difficult. Opinion must 
vary as to their value. After going through the whole of 
his output for journalistic purposes some years ago, we 
ourselves found him dry. He reminded us a good deal of 
Reger, not only in his mastery of counterpoint and his 
liking for using lots of notes, but in his alternation of really 
fine passages with long arid stretches. But this is a purely 
personal view, which we do not press against the contrary 
opinion of the critic you quote. 

L. H.—We have no copy of ‘ If she forsake me.’ An| 
inquiry concerning a work outside the easily-accessible 
classics should be accompanied by a copy, or by MS. | 


Tone’ 


A more recent work is that of | 
J]. F. Porte; it gives biographical notes, and a complete list | 


the | 
is an| 


Can a reader | 


is | 
E. H.—(1.) It is dificult to recommend ‘a book on | 


And what is your | 


(3.) Rheinberger’s | 


| extracts. 


If the words ‘appear to suggest quiet sadness’ 
there is your cue, surely. 

SopRaNoO AND OTHERS —One of the following would 
| probably suit you: Hampstead Garden Suburb Choral 
| Society (Mr. Frank Hamblin, 8, Clifton Gardens, Golders 
Green, N.W.11.) ; Willesden Green and Cricklewood Choral 
| Society (Mr. C. F. W. Belchamber, 64, Cranhurst Road, 
|N.W.2); Alexandra Palace Choral Society (Secretary, 
| Mr. C. J. Dunn, 33, Thornby Road, E.5. 

K. H. W.—See reply (2) to K. (Lisbon). 





| 





| misccllancous 
| The London School of Violoncello announces that a 
| Scholarship, tenable for three years, is open to children 
| under fifteen years of age, who must be British subjects, 
| The competition takes place on September 15, and entries 
must be received not later than September 10. Further 
particulars from the Secretary at the School, 10, Nottingham 
Piace, W.1. 

The Annual Medal Competitions at the Tobias Matthay 
| Pianoforte School, resulted as follows: Senior Silver 
| Medal, Hilda Bor; Bronze Medal, Eunice Norton; Extra 

Bronze Medal, Sybil Bagnall; Junior Silver Medal, Beryl 
Rogers ; Bronze Medal, Wendy Tyler. Miss Lily West 
judged. 

Mr. E. Sims-Hilditch, of Crewe, has been appointed 
University Extension Lecturer on Music at the University of 
Manchester. 
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EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 
NURSERY RHYMES - Adam Carse. 


September 1. 1924. 


NOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK. 


A COLLECTION OF 


For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise stated. 


No. 

614 Absence . H. Goetz 
217° Do, (a.7.7. 3.) J. L. Hatton 
1 * Do. 


67 Adieu love, adieu G. A. Macfarren 
312 Adieu, my native shore Pearsall 
943 Adieu, sweet — 

G. Hathaway 
_ pe Macpherson 
390 Adieu to the woods Egerton 
658 Advice to lovers ... P. W. Pilcher 
1398 *After many a dusty mile . Elgar 
913 After the battle arr. T. R.G. Jozé 
674 Ah, my dear Son (Carol, 3 V.) ... 
1375 Ah! what is love ...W. McNaught 


1227 Do. 


515 Ah! woeisme(6V.) H. Lahee 
€48 Airley Beacon C. V. Stanford 
968 Airs of Summer ... J. L. Roeckel 
17 Allamong the barley E. Stirling 


g71 *All for my true love H. D. Wetton 
81 Allis not gold that shineth bright 
in snow (5 V.) W. J. Westbrook 
394 *Allis still ... G. A. Macfarren 
802 All Souls’ Day J. Rheinberger 
59 All ye woods and trees and bow'rs 
. L. Hatton 
H. Lahee 
H. W. Wareing 
arr. H. E. Button 
478 *Allen-a-Dale C. H. Lloyd 
1020 * Do. .J. B. McEwen 
334 Already snow hasfallen R. Franz 
113 Alton Locke's Song 
G. A. Macfarren 
101 *Amaryllis 1 did woo J. E. West 
1322 *American National Songs (Three) 
972 Amintor’s well-a-day J. E. West 
1364 An address to the nightingale 
W. W. Pearson 
175 An Autumn song ... C. Pinsuti 
20 Anemigrant'ssong W.Macfarren 
1074 *An Empire song A. C. Mackenzie 
i053 An end will I bring Schubert 
1387 *An old Song resung 
H. B. Gardiner 
R. Raff 


8° Do. (5 V.) 


940 Do. exe 
1037 *Allan Water 


485 And then no more 
1103 *Angelic hunter, The 

arr. J. Brahms 

Angel's call, The 1. I. Viotta 

960 *Angel's grecting, The J. Brahms 

1167 *Angelus (Tuscany) E. Elgar 

1340 “Anglers, The W. W. Pearson 

30 Angler's Trysting- ~, The 
. W. Corfe 
1039 *Annie Laurie arr. i E. Button 


108 Annie Lee ... ese J. Barnby 
182 April ee «. J. L. Hatton 
218 (a.7.7.B.) % 

1318 pom The mt W. Shield 
137 Arise, sweet love ... H. Lesiie 


97 Arise, the sunbeams hail F. Berger 
§20 Around the maypole tripping 
J. L. Hatton 
859 *Arranmore Boat Song 
arr. T. R. G. Jozé 
457 *Arrowandthesong, The W. Hay 
973 As Amoret with Phillis sat 


John E. West 
1054 As dewdrops at morn Schubert 
525 AsI saw fair Clora F. Corder 
146 As it fell upon a day S. Reay 


619 As the ripples flow 
E. A. Sydenham 
1052 As the watcher longs Schubert 
900 As through the land J. Pullein 
796 *As torrents in summer E. Elgar 
1180 As when the sun renews his 
strength (Madrigal) C. E. Miller 
1257 *Ash Grove, The arr. Dunhill 
t1og At Andernach in Rhineland Abt 
393 At first the mountain rill 
G. A. Macfarren 


= At her me hands . J. Elliotr 
Do. C. H. H. Parry 
- A sarti ng. .. R. Franz 
358 *At the coming ‘of the Spring 
J. L. Hatton 
195 Auburn _ . - 
582 *Auld Lang Syne_ arr. E. Land 


71 Autolycus’' Song C. A. Macirone 


106 * Do. G io Williams 
158 Autumn V. Macfarren 
_ “Do, F.T.B.B. ) 


Do. A. C. Mackenzie 
va Autumn fields, The N. W. Gade 
64 Autumn is come again (5 V.) 
F. Corder 


June, 1924.) 


| 1141 





PART-SONGS, 


Autumn song . S. Reay 
Do. ane d. Rheinberger 
Ave Maria... J. Raff 
se 7 Be. «. “H. Smart 
*Awake, awake ..._ G. Bantock 
76 *Awake, awake, the flow'rs unfold 
H. Leslie 
25 Awake the starry midnight hour 
Mendelssohn 
923 *Away to the wnt 
W. Warner 
978 *Baby’s feet, like fe . aie pink,A 
C. H. Lloyd 
Bacchanalian Song (a.tT.1T.B.) 
J. L. Hatton 
Bait. The (Come live with me) 
J. L. Hatton 
996 *Ballad, A (8 V.)... T. Wendt 
Ballade of Midsummer 
1017 Ballade of Spring 
*Battle of the Baltic, The 
C. H. Lloyd 
ee ~ song, A arr. T. R. G. Jozé 
E. A. Sydenham 
1334 ‘aa, The A. Carse 
689 Beauty, arise ‘ K. J. Pye 
Before me careless lying (5V.) 
C. H. Lloyd 
1238 *Beleaguered, The A. S. Sullivan 
56 *Belfry Tower, The J. L. Hatton 
1311 *Belgian National song 
F. Campenhout 
572 Bells across the snow Ch. Gounod 
432 *Bells of St. Michael's Tower, The 
W. Knyvett (5 V.), arr. R. P. Stewart 
1271 *Ben Bowlegs (humorous) 
W. W. Pearson 
Bendemeer's Stream J. Pointer 
1216 Beside the river ... A. Jensen 
793 Better music ne'er was known 


841 


. H. H. Parry 
184 “Sager .. J. L. Hatton 
220 Do. (a.t.1.8.) 
111 *Bird of the Wilderness J. Barnby 
196 Do. ... J. L. Hatton 


1157 Birds are singing, “The Hans Sitt 

798 Birthday serenade, A G. J. Elvey 

1308 Birthright, The ... ...E. Elgar 

*Bishop of Mentz, The Pearsall 
1107 *Black Monk, The (Welsh 

folk-song) arr. R. Boughton 

55 *Blow, blow thou winter wind 
G. A. Macfarren 


1254 Blow, breeze, from the North 
G. Elvey 
1369 Blow, western wind Pearson 


*Blue-bottle's fate, The 
(humorous) A. H. Ashworth 
Blue-eyed lassie, The F. Brandeis 
933 *Blwyddyn Bywyd D. Protheroe 
187 Blythe is the Bird J. L. Hatton 


399 *Boat Song H. Leslie 
w°* Da « E. Prout 
1088 De. ow . F. Schubert 
385 Boat, The ... . R. Schumann 

3 Boating Song E. G. Monk 


*Boatman's Good-night, The 
F. Schira 
545 *Bonnie Bell A. C. Mackenzie 
1310 *Boy, The (humorous) Brewer 
63 *Break, break on thy cold grey 
stones,Osea G. A. Macfarren 


99 Breathe soft, ye winds J. B. Calkin 
1307 * Do. W. Paxton 
878 Bridal Song H. Leslie 


639 Bright be thy dreams Oliver King 
*Bright-hair'd morn, The S. Reay 
Bright Moon .. John E. West 
1222 “Bring me a golden pen 
F. H. Cowen 
Broken Flower, The Oliver King 
447 Brook, The C. G. Reissiger 
to15 *Brownies, The Moellendorff 
1416 Bushes and Briars (Folk-song) 
R. Vaughan Williams 
223 Busy, curious, thirsty fly (a.t.T.8.) 
J. L. Hatton 
743 *Butterfly, The J. Blumenthal 
1095 *By a gentle river laid 
John E. West 
1002 *By the waters of Babylon 
P. Cornelius 
By woodland and wayside 
E. Franz 


| 1272 Call John (humorous) 


tr. W. W. Pearson 


GLEES, 


Those marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 


| 1251 ons 
| 1273 Carrion Crow, The (humorous) 








AND MADRIGALS. 


No. 

1122 Calm is the lake ... ww» F. Abt 
359 Calm night... «» J. L. Hatton 
380 Calm of the sea, The H. Hiles 


git *Capture of Cremona, The 

arr. T. R. G. Jozé 
314 Caput apri defero... ... Pearsall 
178 *Caravan, The C. Pinsuti 


*Cargoes H. B. Gardiner 


W. W. Pearson 

607 Cavalier, The . C. Goodall 

529 Cavalry song C. A. Macirone 
635 Cephalus and Procris 

A. W. Batson 

482 Chafer’s Wedding, A (humorous) 

Lewandowski 

1087 Chapel, The . _C. Kreutzer 

427 *Charge of the Light Brigade, The 

E. Hecht 

85 as me ate (6 V.) H. Leslie 


906 J. B. McEwen 
847 *Chase, The -»  E. German 
757 Cherry ripe . A. H. Brewer 
583 Do. arr. E. Land 
1255 * Do. «. W.G. Ross 
731 Do. (6V.) S.P. Waddington 


1212 Cheshire cheese, The 
arr. J. C. Bridge 
734 Chi la Gagliarda ... B. Donato 
315 Chieftain to the Highland bound, A 


Pearsall 
466 * Do. O. Prescott 
94 Childhood’ s ‘melody F. Berger 


Chivalry of Labour, The (5 V.) 

J. B. Calkin 
1145 Chloe, that dear bewitching prude 
H. Willan 


Ior 


1147 *Chorus of Empire 
C. A. E. Harriss 
66 *Christmas... G. A. Macfarren 
1109 *Christmas greeting, AE. Elgar 


314 Christmas song, A ... Pearsall 
967 Do. pes .. M. Pretorius 
845 Close to my heart... W. Davies 


677 *Clouds, The J. Rheinberger 
823 *Come again, sweet days 


J. Dowland 

726 *Come away E. German 

873 * Do. se H. Parker 
1169 Come away, “come away, death 

arr. Arne 

36 Do. (5 V.) G. A. Macfarren 

51 * Do. (5 V.) os 
58 Come celebrate the May Hatton 
668 Come, fairies, trip it . F. lliffe 


102 Come fill, my boys (a.7.7.B.) 
J. B. Calkin 
118 *Come follow me A. Zimmermann 
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(June, 1924 


A COLLECTION 


For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise stated. 


*Let us all go maying Pearsall! 
*L etter, The(a.t.1.8.) J. L. Hatton 4d. 

Libera me, Domine —— 
* Li . Faning 

Lie , poor he mart (5 v. ) 
F. C. Woods 

*Lie still, my little a 
C. Harriss 
Lifeboat, The (a.1.T.B.) Hatton 
Do nin W. W. Pearson 
Light of life, , The J. Lemmens 
Light of love, The A. W. Batson 
*Light of my soul (6 V.) Pearsall 
Like desert woods C. V. Stanford 
Lilian John Pullein 


Lilies white, crimson roses (5 V.) 


L. Marenzio 
List! lady, be not coy (6 V.) 
Pearsall 
Little bird, The E. A. Sydenham 
Little Jack Horner C. E. Horsley 
*Little Sandman, The 
arr. John E. West 
Lo! the peaceful shades Hatton 
*Lo, where the rosy bosomed 
hours . - ..J. Goss 
*London Town .. FE. German 
*Londonderry Air, The 
arr. T. R. G. Jozé 
Lonely hunter, The Schumann 
*Long day closes, The A. Sullivan 
Longing H. Goetz 
Do. ‘ H. Keeton 
Looking for Spring C. H. Lloyd 
Lord, I pray thee, set me free 
Kalliwoda 
Lord Ullin's daughter Pearsall 
° » « «. ©. Prescott 
L ordly gallants A. Zimme rmann 
*Love : Elgar 
*Love and be auty W. H. Bell 
Love and mirth H. Smart 
*Love and youth (6 V.) Cornelius 
*Lovein my bosom C.V. Stanford 
Love isa sickness W. Macfarren 
* Do sas C. H. H. Parry 
> PCV). « P. Pitt 
*Love is enough ... ...G. Holst 
Love me little, love me long 
King Hall 
Do. J. L. Hatton 
Do. ces eee L. Wilson 
*Love symphony, A _ J. A. Clegg 
Love, the harlequin Wareing 
Love wakes and weeps 
W. N. Johnson 
Lovely Adelaide, The Volkslied 
*Lovely night’... F. X. Chwatal 
Lover's parting W. Macfarren 
*Lover's wraith, The 
arr. J. Brahms 
Love's adieu .. A. W. Batson 
Love's heigh hho W. Macfarren 
Love's inconstancy A. W. Batson 
Love's question and reply 
}. B. Grant 
*Love's tempest ... ..E. Elgar 
Loyal lover, The (5 V.) 
J. Blumenthal 
* Lullaby A. R. Mote 
*Lullaby, A «-  G. Bantock 
* Do ace ese J. Brahms 
* Do on one C. Harriss 
Do Oliver King 
* Do. use es H. Leslie 
Do. on ose J B. Lott 
Do oe R. Mahllig 
Lullaby of life H. Leslie 
*Luna J. Barnby 
Lye, The (a.7.7.8.) J. L. Hatton 


Madeleine . 
Magdalen at “Michael's gate 

E. M. Boyce 

Magdalen College song, A Monk 
*Maiden fair, O deign to tell 

(humorous) arr. Haydn 


4 
2 *March like the victors R Rogers 4 
2 *March of the Cameron men (air 


by M. M. Campbell) arr. by 

G. Bantock 

Mark when she smiles 

C. H. Lloyd 

*Marriage of the frog and the 
mouse, The (humorous) 

A. H. Brewer 


J. L. Roeckel 2 
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No. 

1244 
go! 
965 
732 
962 
905 
491 
338 

1108 
617 





339 
1035 


1204 
941 


534 


766 
554 
1247 


1322 
| 1287 


1136 
1038 
1415 


100 


92 
281 


11158 


344 


|} 39 


926 
98 


1155 


680 
400 
332 
1223 
528 
1153 
1093 
365 


2 "Miller, The 


885(*) My Country, 
Do 


PART-SONGS, 


NOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK. 


GLEES, AND 


MADRIGALS. 


Those marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 





*Marseillaise Hymn, The 
* Mary and the boatman J Brahms 
*Mary Magdalene 
Mary Morison... G. H. Ely 
*Mary's ~ gpa J. Brahms 
Matin song. . W.H. Bell 
May Day ... oes w. J. Raff 
May song . R. Franz 
Me n of Harlech arr R. Boughton 
Merrily fly the hours Sydenham 
Merry bells of Yule, The Naylor 
Merry month, The T. Rogers 
Merry-time of Maying, The 

arr. J. Brahms 
*Message bringers. The Warner 
Messengers of Spring Rheinberger 
Midnight by the sea A.C. Mackenzie 
Mihi est proprositum Pearsall 
Milkmaids, The E. A. Sydenham 
G. A. Macfarren 
* Miller's Wooing, The E. Faning 
Milton ! thou should ’st be living at 
this hour ... G. Bullivant 
*Mine eyes have seen the glory 
W. Steff 
R. Schumann 
‘ga 


Minstrel, The 
*Moon shone calmly, 
Hatton 
Moon, The.. ° H. Smart 
Moorland witch, The E. Hecht 
*Mopsa... C. Lee Williams 
*More life ... ..W. Macfarren 
Morning . G. M. Palmer 

Do, ‘ ° H. Smart 
Morning greeting . F. Hensel 
*Morning song “arr J. Brahms 

Do. ..W Macfarren 
Morning walk, A . R. Franz 
*Mother's lamentation, The 
> T. F. Dunhill 

Lee Williams 


- 


Music _ 
* Music all oan 
T. F. Walmisley 
Music when soft voices die (6 V.) 
A. King 
* Do. C. H. H. Parry 
Musical joke, A_ ...C. E. Horsley 
*My bonnie lass she smileth 
E. German 


. 
My dear mistress has a heart 
ohn E. West 
*My delight and thy delight Parry 
Myheartissair arr. H. E. Button 
My lady fell a-sighing W. H. Reed 
My lady is so wondrous fair 
J. B. Calkin 
My love and I A. Jensen 
My love beyond “the seal 
F. H. Simms 
*My love dwelt in a northern land 
E. Elgar 
*My love is fair(5 V.) H. Leslie 
My soul to God, my heart to thee 
H. Leslie 
* My soul would drink those echoes 
(8 V.) . A. C. Mackenzie 
9 *My sweet sweeting H. F. Simson 
*My true love hath my heart 
H. Smart 
7 Naiades, The arr. J. Brahms 
*Night . Ch. Gounod 
Night her shade i is bringing, The 
)tto Goldschmidt 
Night is calm all cloudless, The 
L. Hatton 
* Night, lovely night F. Berger 
Night, sable goddess W. Macfarren 
Night softly falling G. Lewin 
*Night song F. Abt 
Night song,A__.. J. Benedict 
* Night whis pers(6V. ) Moellendorff 
Night winds that so gently flow 
. B. Calkin 
Nightingale in moonlit glade, The 
H. Sitt 
Nightingale, The J. Rheinberger 
No longer mournfor me C. Holland 
No! No! Nigella(8 V.) Pearsall 
*Nocturne, A . F. H. Cowen 
Norse Queen's gift, The W. Hay 
North or South R. Schumann 
Northman’ s song, The F. Kiicken 
Not for me the lark is singing 
J. L. Hatton 


4d. 


‘tis of thee arr. 12 cents. 


2d. 
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4 
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151 
1070 
278 
787 
726 
871 
1046 
7it 


547 * 


128 
853 
1085 
429 
863 
872 
937 
415 


1286 
708 
714 
919 
888 
51 
342 
494 
165 
970 
286 
286 
1058 
455 
305 
684 
1353 
689 
569 
666 
1328 
476 


1033 
249 


1313 


| 1097 


37 
1361 


| 1316 


704 


; Notte che attriste piaci 


5 Nun, The 


2 O bounteous nature 


M. Costa 
Now. F. Berger 
* Now fie on love ca A. Macfarren 
*Now is my Chloris F. Idle 
Now is the month of maying 
G. Holst 
Now May is here... H. Smart 
*Now the bright morning star 
H. Leslie 
° Da do. E. Boyce 
Do. eee .H. H. Pierson 
Now the golden morn J. E. West 
. . R. Schumann 
Nursery Rhymes (humorous) 
Adam Carse 
“Nymphs are sporting Pearsall 
Nymphs of the Ocean Pearson 
O all ye ladies fair and true 
(a.T.B.B.) .. Pearsall 
F. Hegar 
*O can ye sew cushions? 
G. Bantock 
O Canada .. C. Lavallée 
O come with me and wander far 
N. W. Gade 
art the tranquil 
P. Cornelius 


*O death, thou 
night (8 V.) 
O Fatherland 
O gentle sleep — H. 
O happy he who liveth (5 V.) 
G. Gastoldi 
my babie 
A. Sullivan 
O Jesu, tender Shepherd 
arr J. Brahms 
leave thy silken thread 
W. Macfarren 
*O love, they = thee much 
. H. H. Parry 


*O hush thee, 


O lady, 


*O lovely May ...  E. German 
O Mary dear H. E. Button 
*O memory (3 V.) H. Leslie 


O mistress mine arr. J. F. Bridge 
Do. eee .-» H. MacCunn 
* Do. G. A. Macfarren 

Do. S. P. Waddington 
O Most Holy One(O Sanctissima) 


O my sweet Mary (5 V.) J. Goss 
*O Nightingale H. E. Baker 

Be. GV3 sc oo open 
*O peaceful night... E. German 


O say, what nymph (6 V.) 
Palestrina 
O say, ye saints (5 V.) J. L. Rogers 
O shady vales C. V. Stanford 
*O sing unto my roundelay (5 V.) 
S. Wesley 
O sleep, fond fancy .. J. Benet 
*O'Sullivan Mér arr. T.R.G.Jozé 
*O sunny beam ... R. Schumann 
O thou world so fair ... F. Abt 
O too cruel fair (5 V.) Rockstro 
Owelcomehim ... J. Lemmens 
Oo = a lovely magic hath been 


G. Bantock 
*O whe will o'er the downs so free 
Pearsall 

(*)* Do. (a.1.1.B.) ous - 
*O wild west wind E. Elgar 


O world, thou art wondrous fair 


F. Hiller 
O ye roses (6 V.) ... .- Pearsall 
Oak Tree, The . G. J. Bennett 
Ocean, The W. W. Pearson 
Ode to Hymen K. J. Pye 
O'er the meadows B. Smith 


Of a’ the airts the... Oliver King 


Off to sea W. W. Pearson 
Oh I wish I were a swallow 
O. Wagner 
Oh maiden dearest, my heart is 
true Brahr s 
Oh say not that my y heart j is cold 
H. Smart 
Oh! say not woman’ " heart is 
bought I . Higgs 
Old affection one is Spohr 
Old May-Day «+. J. Benedict 
*Old Neptune A. R. Gaul 
*Olden time, The E. Cutler 


On a hill there grows a flower 
C. V. Stanford 
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